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THE BOURBON FAMILY. 


I F the moral portraiture of the founders and progenitors of distinguished 
families had boon drawn with but moderate truthfulness and skill, the 
‘ boast of ancestry ’ would long since have been seen to be, in the immense 
majority of cases, one of the silliest vaunts of vainglorious humanity, and 
really significant of nothing but the folly of the boaster. The ‘ Bourbon * 
especially is one of the most illustrious names — a sunbeam on the ^stream 
of time, if we are to believe the historiograf^hers of the celebrated race. 
One of the most enthusiastic of these, M. Desormeaux, whose book was 
printed at the ‘Iraprimeric Royale/ Paris, in 1788 — how brief a space 
l)cforc Saiiterre’s drums drowned the voice of one of the best and gentlest 
of his lino, vainly struggling in the grasp of masterful violence ! — ^recounts 
in an ecstasy of loyal exultation, that from the parent stock of this great 
fsmily there had already proceeded thirty-five kings of France, thirteen 
of Sicily, twenty-three of • l^ortugal, eleven of Navarre, four of Spain, four 
of Hungary, Croatia, and Slavonia, seven emperors of Constantinople, one 
hundred dukes of llurgiiiidy, Brittany, Anjou, Lon'aine, Bourbon, and 
Brabant, besides crowned and ermined vassals of the royal house without 
number ; an enumeration of thrones, principalities, and powers enough to 
take away the breath of any less enthusiastic man than the historian of the 
famous house, who had yet power to exclaim exultingly, as ho concluded 
the glittering muster-roll, reg^re imperio populosj o Gaik mmentol 
But, alas I the lettering and gilding of the Imprimerie Royale will not, 
carefully and elaborately as it is executed, bear exposure to the common, 
light of day, much leas rude and irreverent handling, llie long list of high, 
dread, and puissant lords and princes, of serene and august ladies and 
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princesses, is one for the most part rather to blush for than exult over 
— to excite grief and indignation rather than reverence or respect. Yet 
not without pure and bright passages are the leaves which bear the 
impress of the fightings,, victories, peijuries, massacres, by which the 
Bourbon race distinguished themselves in an age when such things were 
accounted glorious or venial* Lot us not, while glancing over histories 
which record many acts at which humanity shudders, forget to bear in 
mind that the world made witlual great and real progress during the 
period in which these men and women reigned — that wonderful results 
were acliieved in their time upon which our own higher civilisation is 
mainly based and reared. To dwell only upon the vices and failings of 
governments without looking to discover if there is no bright side to the 
dark and troubled picture, is only less absurd and disingenuous than 
the practice of carefully enumerating the persecutions and cnielties per- 
petrated in the name of outraged Cliristianity, while the overwlielming 
balance on the other side — ^the multitude of broken hearts it has bound 
up, the tears it has wiped away, the hopes it has kindled and purified, 
the lives it has redeemed and exalted, and the deaths it has Soothed 
and sanctified — ^is ignored or overlooked. 

The towering fortunes of the Bourbon family, like those of most other 
royalties, arose out of the natural working of the feiidal system— a system 
which, originating in the necessities of conquest, fell naturally before tlic 
advancement of the great body of the people in knowledge and its con- 
sequence, power. The kings, or rather military chieftains, who reigned in 
Europe after the destruction of the Roman Empire, chiefly owed their 
continually-disputed supremacy either to their actual fame and prowess as 
warriors, or to their individual possessions in land and command over 
vassals holding directly from them by the tenure of military scrvic^e. 
Private war being permitted, though strictly confined to posscs-sors of fiefs 
on knightly tenure— contests by the great feudatories, sometimes against 
the crown, but chiefly among themselves, in conjunction with alliances by 
marriage, alternately elevated or depressed the relative power of the sove- 
reign and the individual borons. The state was rather, in France and 
Germany especially, an aggregation of petty sovei'eignties, a federation 
of essentially independent despotisms, than a homogeneous kingdom. 
Every gentleman who held a fief on knightly tenure legally exercised 
the right of pillaging and imprisoning whomsoever was not suflicicntly 
powerful to resist his authority; and even tliat of ‘gallows tree,’ held 
in strict legality to be a jewel of the royal or imperial crown, he not 
unfrequently usurped and exercised. The people, where they had a 
choice, generally sided with the monarch against the tyranny whose name 
waS;^k|pon ; and it is curious to remark how mainly knig and people were 
aideXyputting an end to the grosser enormities of the feudal system by 
the im^tion of such apparcntly-unpromising aids to civilisation as gun- 
powder and fire-arms. So long as knights and barons could issue from 
theit castles, generally built in a naturally strong position, clothed in 
amour which the arrows of the serfs and common people could not pene- 
trate, and their foray over, retire within their impregnable fastnesses, it 
seemed difficult to set limits to the duration of such knightly* pastimes, 
a 
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Combats of tliat period are recorded in which a few score knights routed 
and slew, without loss or danger to themselves, thousands of naked serfs 
and common people. But when the n^ed serf, possessing oidy the skill 
^to point an iron tube, was placed upon a physical equality with the most 
redoubtable knight in Christendom, and cannon knocked the impr^able 
castles about the ancestral ears of the barons, it was time to think of 
other devices to secure or retain power, and of less violent means of 
liliood ; and, as Froissai*t pleasantly remfirks, the l)aronage perforce ceased 
to rob on the liighway ( ‘ Cess^rent de voler sur le grand chemin ’). One 
of tliese great feudatories, with whom war was a pastime, and the attain- 
meut of extended power over the community an end which justified any 
and every species of fraud and violence, was llobert the Strong, Count of 
Paris, and Duke of France. He liad gradually built up his ducal house 
till it overshadowed the dwarfed and sinking throne of the Merovix^^ian 
kiugs of France; and Hugh Capet, bis grandson, availing himself with 
skill and boldness of the feebleness and contempt into which the succes- 
sors of Clovis liad fallen, seized the crown, and by arms and policy so 
strengthened himself in his usurped seat, as not only to secure the regal 
authority to himself .and immediate descendants, but to transmit it through 
tlic A^alois and Bourbon branches of his house to our own time — ^the 
sceptre of France having been continuously wielded by his posterity, with 
the exception of less than a quarter of a century which elapsed between 
the death of Louis XVI. and the accession of Louis XVIII., till tlie 
Povolution of 1848. Hugh Capet was crowned at Rlieims on the 3tT of 
duly 987. The Valois line of his house succeeded to the throne on the 
1 -t of April 1328; the eldest Bourbon branch on the 2d of August 1589; 
jind the younger Bourbons on the 9th of August 1830. 

Neither the race of kings iq direct line from Hugh Capet, nor tliose of 
the Valois branch of the royal house, who descended from a brother of 
Plulip the Fair, need detain us long. Their histories for the most part are 
chicily records of fightings, trcaclierios, intrigues, of no possible interest to 
the present reader. One great name, however, gleams out of the crowd of 
mediocrities, and claims a passing notice. Wc, unimagirmtive peoples of tho 
north, have, it is well known, a constitutional objection to saints, insisting 
upon tlieir being strictly confined to the primitive age of the church; and 
tills may perliaps be the reason why the name of St Louis has been so 
depreciatingly treated by certain English writers, for it cannot be seriously 
or justly denied that St Louis was in every sense a great monarch, and a 
wise, enlightened man, ruling his people witli a courage, sagacity, firmness, 
and gentleness of wliich the world has seen but few examples. Louis XI., 
too, of whom Sir Walter Scott in his ‘ Quentin Durward’ has stamped so 
vivid find revolting an impression upon the reading world, however indi- 
vidually hateful or contemptible, was a great monarch : he governed France 
wisely and well; and spite of his PleJ^-lcs- Tours .atrocities, and his 
wretched superstitions, must ever be accounted one of the ablest, as unques- 
tionably he was one of the most popular, kings that ever ruled the destinies 
of the French people. The nobles, it is true, detested him ; for he curbed 
their insolence, and restrained and curtailed their privileges. Louis XI; not 
only disliked, and, as mneh as possible, avoided war, but refusedvto aUow the 
seigneurs of France the unlimited right of chase over everybody’s groisids, 
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to which they held themselves entitled by right of birth! * A terrible state 
of things,' remarks Philip do Cumines, ^ for men who knew only how to 
hunt and fight.' No marvel the king should only esteem himself safe from 
such gentry witliin his castles, and surrounded by his Scottish guards ! 
His life, amidst all his gloomy grandeur, was, as one might expect, a most 
unhappy one. ‘ I knew him,’ writes Coniines, ‘ and served him in the 
flower of his age, and in his great prosperity, yet never saw I him free from 
toil of body and trouble of mind.’ It may be doubted if governing, to any 
man really capable of it, and of estimating its terrible responsibility, can be 
other than a burthen to him — his diadem but a, crown of thorns, his life an 
unceasing, tlianklcss martyrdom ! Louis XI., on whom the title of * Most 
Christian King’ was first conferred by the Pope, was succeeded by Henry 
VIIL, a boy so imbecile that his father declared he should be satisfied if 
his son could only attain such a degree of learning as woidd enable him to 
translate and rightly comprehend the Latin sentence, qui ntiscit dmimulare^ 
nejicit reymre. Anne, the young king's eldest sister, and the wife of the 
tSiro dc Beaiissu, who afterwards succeeded to the titles and estates of the 
Duke df Bourbon, governed the kingdom with remarkable ability during 
Henry's minority ; not as regent, for the states-gcneral, summoneti to decide 
between her and Louis of Orleans, who had married Jeanne, Louis XI.'s 
youngest daughter, right to that oflice, did not confer the title on her; 
but * Madame,' as she is called, remained possessed of, and exercised with 
great benefit to the people, the royal authority. 

The cliief efforts of the sovereigns of France, it may be briefly stated, 
were directed during many years to fuse the disjointed feudalities, duchies, 
of the realm, into one compact and liamionious whole. They gradually 
succeeded, Normandy was broken into subjection to the French crown, 
and ultimately all the independent jurisdictions of Brittany, Burgundy, 
Bourbon, and others. Were annexed to the monarchy. The pretensions of 
the Englisli kings to the diadem of France, spite of the dazzling efforts 
of our Edw^ards and Harries, the names of whose ‘glorious’ vii:tories 
still survive in song, and the sacrifice of innumerable * vulgar ’ lives, for 
whom Fame has no trumpet, not even a wooden one, were finally 8t*.t at 
rest ; and at the acces.sion of Francis I., contemporary with our Henry 
VIII., Calais alone remained to England of all tliat liad been so dearly 
purchased, and, as w'e now perceive, so fortunately lost. Very sacred and 
precious in the eyes of the English people seems to have been this slight 
trox)hy of persevering and stupendous folly ; for it may be doubted if the 
persecutions of Mary, in whose reign it was regained to France, contributed 
to her unpopularity in any degree like the loss of that place — the gate of 
Prance, as it was called. So keenly did the impressionable heart of Mary 
feel t^ stroke, that she declared the name of Calais would at her death 
be on it! 

of Francis I. is mainly remarkable in the eyes of the observant 
student of history for the spectacle it exlubits of the almost total absorp- 
tion of the feudal, by the process we liaVe previously glanced at, in the 
. luonarchical power. Standing armies raised by the authority of the king 
BOW first constituted the chief force of the reMm, instead of the more or 
less independent levies of the barons. Charles V., king of Spain and 
emperor of Germany, successfully pursued the same policy. Francis still 
4 
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holds a somwhat conspicuous place in the galaxy of French kings ; but 
\Yarlike, rusii, volatile, he left slight beneficial impress upon the nation he 
was called to govern. It was in this reign tliat the branch of the royal 
house with whi(5h in ’these pages we are more immediately concerned came 
into especial notice. This branch, that of Bourbon, was descended from 
Robert, Count de (Vermont, sixth and youngest son of »St Louis, who 
married Beatrice of Burgundy, heiress of John of Burgundy, Baron of 
(^haralois, and Agnes, Lady of Bourlxm, daughter of Archainbault, Sire de 
Bourbon. The great accession of property acquired by this marriage, 
together with his appanage of Clermont, rendered him the most powerful 
feudatory in the kingdom. The family name of Bourbon he assumed as 
the patronymic of his race. Louis, the eldest son of Robert, was the 
first who bore the title of Duke of Bourbon, wliich figures so prominently 
in the annals of France. Peter, the sixth duke in descent from Louis, 
(lying without male issue in 1508, the estates devolved, by virtue of the 
original entails, on Charles, Count de Mont|)Ciisier, head of the col- 
lateral line of Bourbon - Montpensicr, then only fourteen years old. It 
had been the object of the deceased duke to get these entails modified 
in favour of his daughter 8usaunah, wdio was betrothed to tlie Duke 
d’Alen(^on— a prince of the blood in close proximity to the throne; but 
after Ins deatli, to avoid the disputes that would Jiave ensued from conflict- 
ing claims, his wddow, Anne of France, gave Susannah in marriage to the 
young Montpensicr, wlio immediately assumed the style and dignity of 
Duke of Bourbon. This is the celebrated Constable Bourbon, who, living 
in an age crowded w’itli memorable events — the disruption of the papal 
power by Luther ; the gigantic efRirts of Cliarlcs V. to bring the continent 
of Furopc under liis sway — made himself heard and felt for a brief space 
amidst all the din and tumult of the world. - IJis military talents were of 
a liigh order, and these were devoted to the service of France as long as 
its rulers snfliciently rewarded the devotion of the successful soldier, .But 
>vlicn the king — iiustigatod, as some have it, by his mother, the Duchess 
d’Angoulemc, whom Bourbon, wc are told, treated slightingly — dismissed 
him from his comimmd, and otherwise injured him, the celebrated hero 
turned his sword against liis country, an(l helped Charles V. to*wm the 
battle of Pavia, in which Francis I. was made prisoner, suffering after- 
wards a long confinement at Madrid. But the action which shines with 
the gr(\atest bi illiancy of war-tinsel in this Constable of Bourbon’s history, 
was his march through the Apennines upon Rome, at the head of a lai'gc 
army of ruffians of various nations — Gennans, Italians, Spaniards (* Bour- 
bon’s Black Banditti’) — after plundering ancJ desolating other parts of 
Italy. Arrived before the walls of a city incapable of successful defence, 
and of which the weakness, if not its great memories, ought to shield from 
violence, the chivalrous Bourbon ordered an assault, which was successful,' 
though liimself was struck down by a inuskct-sliot as he ascended a scallpg- 
ladder. Tho instinct of conquest could only in him be extinguished with • 
life ; and fearing his soldiers might be dispirited if they heai-d of his fiiU, 
he ordered a cloak to bo thrown over his body, so that his death might be 
concealed. Murder, pillage, every species of violence and outrage, fol- 
lowed the storming of the city of Rome — ^the last and greatest exploit of 
the ‘ renowned’ and * illustrious’ Constable of Bourbon. The scjcjnce of ' 
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prop<?i’ names, there can be no donbt, is as yet in its infancy. Lord Byron 
in his ‘ Deformed Transformed* makes a hero of this Charles de Bourbof*.. 
One of the dremuxUs personx^ Arnold, says the Constable ‘ o’erlooked the 
world, and saw no equal;* while the devil, who, in the disguise of the 
deformed Csesar, is another of the noble poet’s personages, says ‘ Good- 
night, Lord Constable; thou wert a man I’ — and one, wc should think, 
very much after the speaker’s own lieart. 

Of all the branches of the royal family, time had only respected those of 
Valois, Alen^on, and Bourbon ; and at the death of the great Constable, 
Charles, Duke of Venddme, who had man-ied one of the co-heircsscs of tlie 
Duke d’Alen^on, became the head of the House of Bourbon. From his 
eldest son, Antoine de Bourbon, descend the Bourbons of France, Si)ain, 
and Naples, including the Orleans branch; and from his youngest sou Louis, 
first Prince of Cond^, the now extinct line of Condd and Conti. 

Antoine de Bourbon espoused Jeanne, daughter and heiress of JTcnry 
d’Albret, king of Navarre, and a Huguenot or Calvinist. A son was tlie 
issue of this marriage, who, after many years of desolating warfare, became, 
by the extinction of the male line of Valois, and his owji solemn renuncia- 
tion of the reformed faith in whit‘li he had been reared, Henry IV. of 
France, and the first of the Bourbon kings. The memory of this monarcli, 
one can hardly tell why, is still held in some respect in Fi*aiire, and not 
solely by Legitimists. The present titular Henry V. invokes the memory 
of his ancestral namesake much more frequently than he docs that of 
Louis; and the famous air of the once national song, * Vive Henri Qiiatrc,’ 
was greatly relied upon by the restored family to keep ali\c tlie tainting 
loyalty of the troops sent to oppose the advance of Napoleon on his 
return from, Elba. I’lie success of the exertions of the regimental bands 
was not, as we are all awaro, commensurate with their zeal and indu&try. 
One verse of this same song gives the character of Henri Quatre very 
pithily — 

‘ Co (lial Jo a quatre 
A le triple t:ilt'nt 
Do hoirc ot de battro, 

Et d’otiv Ic vert galiuit ! ’ 

Of such stuff were the heroes made whom France, in the sixteenth century, 
delighted to honour. If, however, the life of this king wa.s ohielly spent 
in linking, fighting, and courting, he had the sagacity to discern and em- 
ploy an able minister — ^thc illustrious Solly — whoso administration of the 
business of the kingdom was marked alike by moderation, energy, and jirii- 
dence. For upwards of thirty years previous to Henry IV.’s accession 
in 1689, France had been tlie theatre and prey of anarchy and strife : 
Catholic and Protestant warred with each other in the desecrated name of 
One who ^ver returned cursing by blessing, and who never stretched forth 
His handwlit to heal and save ! This was the era of the war of the League — 
of the m^^re of St Bartholomew, one of the darkest spots in the annals 
of France. The personages who stand out most prominently in the fore- 
ground of the hideous hmrly-burly, arc Catherine de Mediels, the Guises, 
ihir^iking of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV., CoHgny, and the Prince of 
Opadd ; and twice we discern the graceful form and beautiful face of Mary, 
en of Scots, flit across the troubled scene — once in her bridal robes as 
6 ‘ 
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Queen of Prance ani spouse of Prancis II. ; next in the insignia of widow- 
hood, on her return to Scotland, escorted by her uncles, the Guises. The 
king of Navarre and the Prince of Condd were the chief leaders of the 
Huguenots ; neither of them reflected any honour on a struggle for the 
rights of conscience. The monarch’s character has been already sufficiently 
intimated; and Condd appears to have been a duodecimo edition, physically 
considered, of his stalwart sovereign and kinsman, both in his pursuits 
and in his popularity. A quatrain published at tlie time thus speaks of 
him — 

‘ That little man so pleasant looks — 

Always chatting, always joking, 

And always kissing where ho can. 

God save 1‘rom ill that little man ! ’ 

How lamentably a near view detracts from tlie brilliancy of the halo 
which at a distance appears to encircle such high-sounding names as Henri 
Quatre, Coiidd, and similar heroes! Those who love to dwell amid 
illusions should be careful not to disturb the ‘ awful hoar ’ which time, 
with charitable tenderness, strews over the memories of such men : they 
should leave them alone with their glory. 

Jeanne d’^Vlbrct of Navarre, Henry IV.’s mother, appears to have been 
a woman of firmness and jn-inciplc; and these qualities in such an age of 
venality and crime excuse the apparent bigotry with which they were asso- 
ciated. To the intreatics of Catherine do Medicis that, for her son’s sake, 
she would conform to the religion of the great majority of the kVench 
people, Jeanne replied : ‘ Madame, if 1 had my son and my kingdom in my 
hand, I would throw them both to the bottom of tho sea sooner than go 
to mass !* Her son, wc have seen, was made of less detemined stuff; but 
his solemn conformation to the Catholic church did not, it appears, efiace 
from the minds of some of the more zealous fanati('.s of the communion he 
had hesitatingly joined the memory of his original heresy ; and he was 
stabbed to the heart in his coach on the J4th of May 1610, by one Havaillac, 
who was instigated, it was said, to tho crime by the Jesuits. Havaillac was 
put to death by the most frightful torments. 

Henry IV. was succeeded by his son Louis XUJ., a boy of nine 
years of age, 'whose motlicr, Mary of Mcdicis, held the office of regent dur- 
ing his minority. • During this reign France was governed for many years 
by the masterly genius and iron wdll of Cardinal Hichellcu, who carried 
on tho work commenced 'by Louis XL, of crushing tho nobility into subjec- 
tion to the crown, and establisliing one great, overwhelming, irresponsible 
authority in France — that of the monarch. That Richelieu effected a great 
service in even partially trampling under foot baronial and knightly juris- 
dictions there can be little doubt; his error or his crime was, that JiO did 
not provide for the permanence and beneficial operation of liis work by 
bucklering tho just authority of the crown and the libertms of the great 
body of the people with tho power of a representative ass^bly, of which 
a sufficient model existed on this side of the Channel. The great cardinal ■ 
did but' half his work ; and tho nohlme, crowding into the antechambers of 
tlie king, soon regained by sycophancy and intrigue the power to oppress 
tpid dominate the people, which tliey bad temporarily lost. This mistake 
of Richelieu— -for there can bo no question that he was shioerely devoted 
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to wlmt he believed to be the glory and interest of France — ^proved ulti- 
mately <as fatal to the monarchy and mhlme as to the people. Tlie once- 
celebrated parliaments of Paris were reduced by tlie cardinal to worse than 
insigniiicancej for he coerced them into becoming the most contemptiWy- 
serviJe adulators of the occupant of the throne it is possible to conceive. 
On the occasion of holding, 13th August 1G31, a ^ bed of justice,’ as it was 
termed — that is, a sitting holden to register the royal decrees — the president 
of the parliament thus addressed liis majesty : ^ Sire, kings are the visible 
gods of men, as God is the invisible King of men! God is seated on higli, 
to protect those who are below, and also to command them: His functions 
are identical with those of the kings of the earth I ’ In liichelieu, the cardinal 
of Home was equally conspicuous as the minister of the French crown. The 
Huguenots were repressed with a stern, inexorable severity. The siege of 
Hochelle, their heiad-quarters, which the Knglish Duke of Buckingham so 
disgracefully failed to relieve, was urged and concluded under the personcol 
superintendence of theaibiqiiitous minister. Hichelieu greatly embellished 
Pai*is — ^the I’alais-Koyal, so long the residciice*of the Orleans family, was 
built by him. He also founded the French Academy, with tlie view, it is 
asserted — ^butthe motive ai>pears to be as inadequate as it is preposte- 
rously contemptible and absurd-- to elicit an adverse criticism on the Cid ; 
Corneille having been heard to express a slighting opinion of a youthful 
dramatic folly of the cardinal. Tlie infmit printing-press during llichelicifs 
rule could only put forth its nascent powers under his guidance and direc- 
tion ; and to the last moment of his existence every faculty of his mind was 
exerted to curb and bend alike nobles and people under an unreasoning, 
hauglity, irresponsible, but, as ho understood it, paternal and beneficent 
despotism. 

Anne of Austria, the wife of J^ouis XllT^, bore her husband a son in the 
twenty- third year of tlieir marriage. Tliis event, which the nation had ceased 
to hope for, was esteemed an especial favour of Divine Providence, and 
the cliildwas greeted with the appellation of ‘ Dieu-Donn^ ’ (‘Hod-Given’). 
This Heaven-bom son succeeded to the throne in 1643, .ivheii only five 
years of age, under the title of Louis XIV. Anne of Austria’s second son, 
bom not long after her first child, was the progenitor of the present family 
of Orleans. The regency of the kingdom devolved during the minority of 
Louis XIV. on Anne his motlicr; but her authority was disimted, the country 
was again distracted by civil tumult, and the war of the h>onde — a blind, 
misdirected effort chiefly of the people of Paris to rid themselves of an un- 
qualified and onerous despotism, which ajipenred to them to he incarnated 
in the person of the hated minister Cond6 — desolated a consideriible por- 
tioU'Of France. It was at last appeased. The chiefs made tlie best bar- 
gains for themselves they could; and all the people gained by the strife was 
a large addition to the hoarded elements of hate and vengeance slowly 
ai^cumulating for a great and terrible day of final reckoning. Tliis great 
Prince of Cond^ held his {dlegiance to his country as lightly as did the 
illustrious Constable Bourbon. In order to avenge real Or supimscd 
injuries and afironts offered him by the court, he "made no scruple to idly 
himself Tvith Spain, and make war upon France. He was forgiven — ^the 
French people whose relatives he had slain wore of course not consulted— • . 
and he was employed with the famous Turenne to illustrate the glory of 
8 
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Fraoce by makmg war upon her loss powerful neighbours. He had the 
pleasure of seeing how Cromwell's veterans fought at the takihg.of Dun- 
kirk, where about 4000 of those hron soldiers Overthrew the' then cele- 
brated Spanish in&ntry almost without an ^ort, and carried at a ruii an 
entrenchment which the great Marshid Turenne had a few hours pre- 
^viously pronounced impregnable. This Dunkirk, Oliver, an entirely prac- 
tical man, kept for the pains he had taken in its acquirement. Charles 
II. afterwards sold it for a certain number of pounds sterling; The 
unprincipled ambition of Louis XIV., seconded by the warlike energy 
of the ^ench people, and the genius of his famous marslials, continued 
triumphantly in the ascendant for many desolating years ; and it was not 
till Great Britain, under the leadership of Marlborough, entered reso- 
lutely into the contest, that the aggressive tide was effectually turned, 
and the haughty invader of other states was taught to tremble for the 
safety and integrity of his own. The victories of Malplaquet, Ramilies, 
and Blenheim, broke the military power of France; and it was only 
by a change of ministry in England, brought about by the agency of' 
Abigail ]\Iasham, Queen Anne's waiting-woman, that Marlborough's appa- 
rition upon the heights of Montmartre was prevented. Louis obtained 
a peace much more favourable to Ffance than her ruler had a right to 
expect ; but the false glitter of his reign was effaced, and as the phantasm 
of glory faded from before the eyes of the French people, they awoke to 
a sense of the incalculable evils of a reign which, having endur^ seventy- 
two years, left the country, after all its prodigious expenditure of blood 
and treasure, in debt to the then almost fabulous amount of £140,000,000 
sterling. ' Louis XIV., once so idolised, expired amidst the scarcely sup- 
pressed murmurs and execrations of his subjects, bequeathing an inheri- 
tance of danger and diflioulty to his successor, which nothing but the wisest 
forethought, the most consummate prudence could hope to dissipate or 
overcome. These qualities were not found in his grandson Louis XV., 
and the throne of the Bourbons visibly tottered to its fall. Louis XJV. 
raised the permanent taxes of France to the enormous annual sum of 
750,000,000 francs, or £30,000,000 sterling. He also organised and per- 
fected the destructive system of constantly maintaining an immense mili- 
tary force, whereby a correspondingly onerous necessity is imposed on all 
surrounding states ; so that since his time peace has been only an armed 
truce between nations — a policy well-ni|[li as injurious to the finances, and 
•consequently to the prosperity and progress of a people, as actual war. 
This Louis is known in the histories of legitimate France as emphatioaUy 
Le Grand Monarque.' 

One of the motives which excited the hostility of Great Britain against 
the French monarch remains to be explained. The ceaseless craving for peiv 
Bonal aggrandisement which characterised Louis XIV. — for France, in tl|e 
ai^ogmit king's opinion, was synonymous with himself— *L'£tat! Cost medt' , 
— i^nduced him to aim at compassing by every art which unscrupulous mimin' 
believe themselves privileged to employ for the furtherance of an ambittous* 
purpose^ the substitution of a Bourbon for an Austrian dynasty on the ’ 
tlirono of Spain. This darling object was at last accomplished., 'Jthe last 
king of Spain of the Austrian line nominated, by a will extorted from him by 
the menaces and cajoleries of Louis, and the solemn coiuioils of 4he pope, the 
Na25. ' 9 ^ 
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Doke of AdJoU; Lodi XIV.'s grandioo, to succeed him m Idug of 
Tlie actual accesdou of the Duke of Anjou, under the title of Philip V., 
neturally aroused the fem and kindled the resentment of statesmen accus- 
tomed to look upon the coxiservation of the ^ balance of power ' in Europe 
as the best means of seeming the independence of its several states. Lodi 
XIV. gave colour to the fears which beset the minds of men who regarded | 
the more or less intimate connection of royal families as an ess^dal ^ment ^ 
in the union and iiiendship of nations, hy a sentence in his speech to his 
grandson, when the new king of Spain took public leave of him ; ^ 11 n'y a 
plus de Pyr^n^esT — (* The Pyrenees no longer exist!*) exdaimed the vain- 
glorious monarch; snd war was eagerly waged to prevent the realisation, 
or to resent the ntterance, of one of the silliest boasts that ever fell from 
the lips of self-glorifying vanity. The ultimate result was, that in the 
final treaty of peace it was solemnly agreed that one prince should not 
be at the same time king of Prance and Spain. Lord Palmerston, in his 
protests against the Spanish mairiages, pves a wider signification to the 
conditions of the treaty. He insists that its essential intent and meaning 
was to forbid any future more intimate connection than what already 
existed between the French and Spanish Bourbons; and spite of M. Guizot's 
elevcr special pleading, there can bd little doubt that the ^^itish minister 
is right. Whether it was worth while to discuss with so much heat and 
seriousness an incident which, in the present age of the world, could scarcely 
have any serious result, is of course another affair. M. Guizot certainly 
proclaimed at the French tribune tliat the marriage of M. de Montpen- 
ffier with the Spanish Infanta was the grandest thing France had, un- 
aided, effected for many long yeai's ; but a less sagacious man than Lord 
Palmerston, one would suppose, might have contented himself with a quiet 
smile at such a vaunt instead of flying into a passion about it. 

The ambition of the Bourbon family was not even satisfied by the acqui- 
sition of Spain. The crown of the Two Sicilies was obtained by war for 
Hiilip y.'s second sou, Charles ; so that France, Spain, and Naples had now 
become the dmninion of this aspiring race ! At the death of Ferdinand YL 
without issue in 1759, the croAvu of Spain devolved on hiS brother, already 
kii^ of the Two Sicilies. That monarch, setting aside his eldest son as 
imtecile, nominated his second, Charles, to succeed him in Spain, and 
bestowed the crown of Naples on Ferdinand, his third son. The treaty ' 
of Yiemia had provided that the crowns of Spain and Naples should 
i^nam* separate; and by tliat of Aix-la-Chapelle tlie duchies of Parma 
and Plai^entia were oonfinned to another piorsoiiage of the same fortunate 
family, Don Philip, who had espoused Marie, daughter of the duke of 
those petty teiritories. The Spanish and Neapolitan Bourbons are there- 
^Mre tile lineal descendants of Louis XIV. through his grandson the Duke 
of J^ou, the first Bourbon king of Spain. 

. Louis XY. succeeded his grandfather on the Frei^ tiirope while still 
a child. ^The regency, during the kill's minority, was confSBnped on Philip, 

^ Duke of Orleans, son of the late king's brothw. Ihe mask, of outward 
‘4iM)tney^bich ibe superstitious instincts — ^they.cannot be colled religious 
uesi^^|ien(ts — of Louis XIY., and the prudery ai Madame de Maiatenon^ 
had the court to wear daring the latter years of Ihe juievlous 
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roign, was daring this rsgency cast cont^ptaously aside; and a spectacle 
_ of unblushing profligacy was exhibited^ to which the fl-Tinnlg of civilised 
society afford no pa^el. This, too, iPhs the era of Law's famous Mis- 
sissippi juggle. A universal torrent venality and corruption threatened 
to sweep away every vestige of nobleness and virtue, and to convert the 
» palaces of the Most Christian King into haunts of the lowest, the most 
demoralising licentiousness and vice. We forbear even to recapiti)late 
the names of the persons who^ figured during this regency and the suc- 
ceeding reign as the coroneted, diademed incarnations of the scandalous 
manners of the time. It is a spectacle from which we gladly avert our 
eyes; but in order to show those who may still bo deceived by the 
ornate eloquence which has been employed to gild over the licentiousness 
of a state of society in which we are told ‘vice lost half its evil by 
losing all its grossness,* we supply a few passages from the ‘ Memoirs of 
the Court of Louis XIV.,’ by the Duchess# of Orleans, the mother of the 
regent, published after her death. She thus speaks of the magnificent 
king himself, Louis the Great, as he is usually styled: — ‘Louis XTV., 
as all the rest of the family, with the exception of mf son, hated reading. 
Neither the king n(fr Monsieur had been taught anything : they scaredy 
knew how to read or write. . He (the king) had naturd wit, but was 
extremely ignorant ; and so much ashamed of it, that it became the fiushion 
of his courtiers to turn learned men into ridicule.’ The Kevocation of the 
Edict of Nantes was a natural consequence of the superstitious bigotry of 
this great Bourbon. ‘It is impossible,’ writes the duchess, ‘for a mm 
to be more ignorant of religion than the king was. I cannot understand 
how his mother the queen could liave brought him up with so little 
knowledge on this subject. That old Maintenon and P^re la Chaise had 
persuad^ him that all the sins he had committed would be pardoned, if 
he persecuted and extirpated the professors of the reformed religion, and 
that tliis was the only path to Heaven. The poor king believed it fer- 
vently, and the persecution commenced. He was earnest enough him^, 
and it was not his fault that hypocrisy reigned at court.’ One or two 
extracts will sufliciently illustrate the refinement of matiners 'prevalent in 
the ‘vieifo cour:’ — ‘The Duchess of Bourbon can drink very copiowdy 
. without being affected : her daughters would fiiin imitate her, but they 
soon get tipsy, and cannot control themselves as tlieir mother does. 
Madame de Montespan and her eldest daughter could drink a laige 
quantity of vrine without being affected by it. 1 have seen them dri^ 
six bumpers of strong Tunn Hosa Bolis, beside the wine they had taken 
before : I expected to see them faU under the table ; but, on &e contrary, 
it affected them no more than a draught of water.’ ‘ Three years before 
her death the dauphiness changed greatly for the better: she played 
no more foolish tricks, and left off drinking to excess. Instead of that 
untameable manner which she had before, she became polite and sensible^ 
kept up her dignity, and did not permit the younger ladies to be too familiar 
with her by dipping their fingers into her dish, rolling upon the bed, and 
similar eleganci^.’ Law, It appears from these memoirs, had eubnfltted 
his scheme to Louis XIV. ; but the tempting bait was rqfected, not 
from any^penetraticn of its iropudeit absui^ty by the king, but, aa has 
majesty himself assured the duchess, ‘because Law was a Homan 
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Catholic, And therefore he ought not to confide in him/ Mined and hollow 
as was tlie ground under the French court and aristocracy, the thin surface 
upon which they danced, frolicked, laughed away their lives, gave as yet 
no token of the volcano slumbering beneath. * Mr Itfiw,’ says th6 Duchess 
of Orleans, * has taken refuge in the Palais>Royal. The populace have 
<lonc him no harm, but his coachman has been pelted on his return, and 
the carriage broken to pieces. I beard the people talknig. Tlaey said 
nothing against my son, and bestowed benedictions on lAe.’ If this be 
true, a more patient, long-suffering, charitable people than the French — of 
this period at least — could nowhere be found. 

The reign of Louis XV. was one continued downward progress towards 
utter confusion and ruin in every department of the state. Imprisonmeiits 
in the Bastilc, and other of the king's castles — to use Mr Burke’s respect- 
ful expression when writing regretfully of the violent destruction of that 
place of sighs — ordered by royal lettres^de-cachety or sealed orders from the 
king, grew and multiplied : the use of these letters ad lilihim was one of the 
most valued privileges of the favourite lady of the court. The noblesse, as in 
the rampant days ofifcudalism, claiming entire exemption from the burthens 
of the state, except military and navM service, the chief grades fii whicli 
they monopolised, preyed upon the people, who bore all the public charges, 
without let or hindrance. tJnfoi*tunatc people I so truly described in those 
days as one ^ taillable et corvi^able a merci et h mis^ricorde;’ whose 
wives and daughters were to be frequently seen yoked like oxen to the 
plough, whilst the sons and daughters of idleness and vanity were trifiing 
away their lives in the perfumed atmosphere of a comipt and licentious 
court ; and still more unfortunate, that there appeared to be no peaceful 
issue from the gulf of misery and degradation into which they were 
trampled ; and that the only course left, if they would not remain plunged 
therein for ever, was, like that of MDton’s Evil Spirit towards Pai’adise, 
through Chaos accompanied by Sin and Death I 

Tliis king was not without able advisers, who, had he listened to them, 
might perhaps have averted the ruin which all men clearly saw was swiftly 
gatliering for the near future; but the Bourbon race seemed doomed — 
* Ephraim is given to idols — let him alone!’ Choiseul, a sagacious man 
who had endured much, could not submit to the Dubarry domination, and 
threw up his employments in uncontrollable disgust. The catastrophe 
was at hand. The small-pox carried off Louis XV. after a brief illness : 
bis body was hurried, without the slightest royal pomp or ceremonial, to 
the tomb ; and bis grandson, Louis XYI., encumbered and weighed down 
by the debts and sins of his predecessors — of tlie two last especially- 
ascended the Bourbon throne. A king more unsuited to the evil days on 
which he had fallen than this amiable, well-intentioned sovereign, never 
assumed the diadem. The necessities of his position required a man of 
inflexible will, of eagle discernment, of u'on courage and resolution ; and 
he,' unfortunate prince ! was plastic as wax, weak as infancy itself in the 
hands of those he esteemed and trusted — of his wife especially. And 
Marie Antoinette, wnth all her early foibles and vanities, if compared with 
those who had preceded her in that court — or indeed judg^ by any 
standard, for it is an insult to the memory of the royal and most unhappy 
wife and mother to suggest such a comparison — ^was a pure-hearted, high- 
18 



minded woman, upon whoso memory, spite of the malignant industry of 
her calumniators, there rests no imputation save tliat of a thoughtless 
•'gaiety of speech and manners— very bitterly expiated I 

We need not recount the steps which led swiftly and, directly to the 
abyss. Cooler and wiser heads tlian those of Louis XVl. and his consort 
would have bst . their balance amidst the tumultuous and hourly-increas- 
ing rage and fury of the at last uprisen people. Many causes have been 
assigned by ingenious commentators to account for this sudden frenzy, as 
they term it, of the French nation. The comedies of Beaumarchais, the 
mocking persiflage of Voltaire, the Contmt-Social of Kousseau, the specu- 
lations of the Encyclopedists, were, we are sometimes gravely told, the 
agencies which brought about the terrible convulsion. Without denying 
that these writings might have produced Some effect upon those who read 
them, it seems diflicult to comprehend how they could Imve stirred and 
inflamed the passions of the raging multitudes who redUy made the revolu- 
tion, not one in a hundred of whom could read, or had ever heard of ' them ! 
No — ^it was not irreverent persiflage, it was not dreamy speculations upon 
the origin of society, which kindled that consuming fire : it was the squalor 
of the ragged peasant in contrast with the effeminate splendour of the 
privileged noble — the pallid faces and wasted forms of the innumerable 
wretches who, according to the testimony of all impartial witnesses, 
prowled, famine and fever-stricken, through the highways and byways of 
the land — the hopeless, helpless degradation and poverty of the great 
body of the French people — ^the corruption and heartlessness of the mass 
of the privileged orders in both church aud state — ^this was the burning 
irony, this the bitter , writing traced in characters as huge as death and 
ruin, which the multitude read with flaming eyes, and sprang madly, 
blindly to their feet to revenge and to efface — 

* Tlic goda are juat, and of our pleasant vicCB 
Make iiiatrunicnts to scourge ua.' 

*■ 

Yet, except it were a crime in IjOiiis XVI. that he was wanting in the 
energy and ability required to even partially atone for and repair the errors 
and follies of his race, he had (lone nothing worthy of bonds, much less of 
death. Ho liad not, like Charles 1. of England, made war upon his people, 
sought to destroy their liberties, endeavoured to convert a constitutional 
crown into an absolute one! But this is not the place to discuss tlie 
general question of the French Revolution ; the personal fortimes of the 
Bourbon family mainly concern us in these pages. Tlie trial of Louis, 
passively defending liimself before the executioners of the Convention by 
a mild placidity and benevolence of aspect against which the epithets of 
* tyrant,’ * despot,’ strike blunt and iimocuous, appears, viewed by itself, a 
sad and terrible position for the head of so illustrious a race to be placed 
in ; but in comparison with that assumed by another Bourbon, Pliilip, Duke 
of Orleans, the father of Louis-Philippe, who ascended the tribune of the hall 
of judgment, and witli unfaltering voice said, ^ 1 vote for death I’ it is one to 
exult' and glory in. Egaiitd would have added reofipns for his judgment — 
did, ^ is said ; biit .they were unheard amidst the abhorrent murmurs, of an 
assembly who, albeit thiey sympathised with Marat and Mammilian.Robes- 
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pierre, had hearts, mmj of them at leasts that yet' vibrated to some touch 
of human feeling. 

The death of the king was followed by the still more utterly inetzcnsable 
and detestable execution of the queen ; mid then justice was d(me i^n 
D*Orleans« His son, the young Duke of Chartres, involved somewhat in 
Dumouriez* intrigues, happily escaped ; and the only Bourbon remaming 
in the power of the revolutionists was the youthful son of the slain 
monareh^ and on him was indicted their fullest measure of vengeance, by 
the ban^ of a ruffian whose mission it was to dwarf, debase, and crush the 
mind and spirit of the young prince : happily in the process the frail tene- 
ment of earth gave way, and the husk and shdl of what had once been the 
heir of France alone remained in the power of the brutal jailor. 

Upwards of twenty years of exile bad passed over the heads of^t^ 
expatriated Bourbons, when the reaction consequent upon the devouring 
ambition and unprincipled violence of Bonaparte drove that remorseless 
despot from the French throne, and replaced the Bourbons in the Vacated 
chair. During the long interval that had elapsed since the execution of 
lionis XYI., only one incident in the fortunes of the French Bourbons 
requires notice in this place: this was the assassination of the Duke 
d'Enghien, seized in the neutral territory of Baden by order of Bona- 
parte, and, by that potentate's directions, shot at the castle of Vincennes 
the night after his capture. For this atrocity not the slightest excuse 
of any worth has ever been offered by the Emperor’s apologists; and 
in sooth it was scarcely worth while to attempt a defence; for wliat 
matters one spot more or less on the crimson imperial robe ? This young 
prince — ^lie .was thirty- two years of age — is said to have been a very 
amiable person, and to have entertained in a high degree the admiration 
of the conquering exploits of the French ruler, wliidi still faintly lingers 
in the world. 'With him the race of Conde became virtually extinct, 
although his father, the Duke of Bourbon, survived till 1830. The mili- 
tary council nominated by Murat, by whose immediate order he was slain, 
was presided over by one Guiton, a general of brigade. Tlie chief accu- 
sation against the unfortimate young man, in support of which no evidence 
whatever, written or oral, was produced, was, tliat he had leagued himsetf 
with the English government — ^ enemy of loanee ’ — ^to assassinate Bona- 
parte, and to assist in the invasion of that country by the said government 
— * enemy of France.’ This phrase varies in the act of ^cusation from tlie 
old style, which used to he, the English government as incarhat^' in Mr 
Pitt, * enemy of the human rcice' (ennemi du genre humain). Its general 
inimity had, it seems, become localised. The Duke d’Enghien died in the 
twelfth year of the Republic, month Ventoser-that is, March 1804. 

* There is only one iVenchman the more !’ said Louis XVIIL, when ho 
again &|pd himself at the Tuilerics ; and truly, if to place htm there had 
' been iHe olgect of such gigantic effort and waste of gallant lives, an end 
less i^d^Hhy of the means employed could scarcely be conceived. But in 
truth the replacement of the Bourbons on the tliroae of France formed no 
part of the policy, of this country in the determined, immitigable war which 
it waged against' Napoleon. The object of the war was pithBy indicated 
in EldonV resplf when asked what England had gained by the result 
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of the contest? . < Eii{^d hm gfuned^ < rejdied the leamdd 4ord^ ' all that 
she has not lost/ It was not only an ^nnous igidiBcretion,tbei^oirei but 
^a puerile 'vanity in the JBourbons to rej^esent the attack upon France as 
ha'ring been undertaken with no other purpose than to thrust ihm upon 
a reluctant pe«^e. Their succession was the incidental consequence of 
the expulsioa iSi Boniq»arte ; but, assuredly, to reinyest them with the 
sovereignty of France formed no part of the war-policy of Great Britain. 
Being there, however, by the grace of circumstances, it behoved them, if 
they could, to maintain their position. Unfortunately, before Louis XVIII. 
had well seized himself in the unaccustomed seat, Napdleon returned, 
and thq Bourbons were compiled to set out on their travels once more. 
Only one member of the family, the Duchess d*Angoul§me — the sole 
man among them, Bonaparte used to say — made any courageous effort 
io withstand the torrent which was once more sweeping them into exile. 
The duchess— a daughter of Louis XYI.— harangued the troops at Bor- 
deaux, and passionately invoked St Louis, Henri Quatre, and other glories 
of old France. It would not do : the ^ys of chivalry were gone : no 
swords leaped from their scabbards in answer to her eloquent appeals, 
and the. royal lady perforce embarked once more for England. But the 
eagle’s flight, audacious as it seemed, was this time feeble and tianskodry. 
Waterloo, the grave and monument of the imperial fortunes, was lost and 
won ; and Louis XVIII., the Count d’ Artois, the Duke and Duchess 
d’Attgoul^me, and the Duke de Berri, were once more in Paris. Louis 
IXVIII. has the reputation— how acquired it would be difficult to say — of 
ability, or at least cleverness. At aU events he was not quite so unteach- 
able by experience as other members of his family, as the charter he pro- 
xnulgatod {la chairte octroy^ sufficiently testifies. The representative 
govermnent established by that celebrated instrument was not so broadly 
based as might have been wished ; still, it was an immense advance from 
the leaden chains and fetters of the imperial regime, gilded as they might 
be by the rays of a false and fantastic glory. In his foreign policy Louis 
showed himself to bo as selfish and incorrigible as any of his race, and 
anxious rather to promote the power and splendour of his House than the 
interest^ prosperity, and freedom of Franco. The Spanish people having, 
as they* unquestionably had a right to do, improvis^ a new constitution, 
the Fr^ch armies advanced into the Iberian peninsula in 1822 to the relief 
of Ferdinand the Beloved, monarch of that country, in whose opinion the 
new constitution was subversive of many of his royal Bourbon rights. The 
invading troops were commanded by the Duke d’Angouldme ; and the hero 
of the Trocadero, besides emUazonmg that great victory upon the roll 
which records the militarj triumphs of France, had the satisfleuition of 
restoring his absolute crown to ^e Spanish Bwrbon. This scandalous 
violation of national independence was defended and excused by the showy 
periods and shining aq)hisms of M. lo Vicomte de Chflteaubriand, at that 
time French minister for foreign affiurs. 

Previous to this military exploit two events occurred which alternately 
depressed with sorrow and elevated with joy tlxe elder Bourbons and their 
partisans. The Dukode Berri, who manried Caroline of Naples,r sister to 
Maria Chnitin^ the present queen-mother of l^pain, had t^eu leave of 
his at the entrance of the Opm-House, which she had Jiust, left, 
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was himself returning to his seat, when he was stabbed with, a stiletto by a 
man of the name of Louyel. The unfortunate prince was carried into one 
of the saloons of the Opera-House, where he soon afterwards expired in 
great agony. This event occurred on the 14th Febmaiy 1820. Louvel 
was secured, and subsequently executed. On the 29th of September in tiiie 
same year the widow of the murdcrea prince gave birth to a male child, 
whoso advent into the world was hailed with delirious joy by the loyalists, 
whose exultation took several extravagant forms of expression. Like Louis 
XIV., the infant was hailed as the especial ‘Gift of God;’ and at the baptis- 
mal font, in addition to his first name of Henri, he received the appelhition 
of Dieu-Donn^. Ilis precise designation, as given by the orthodox Alma- 
nach de Saxe-Gotlia, is Prince Henri-Charles-Ferdinand-Marie-Dieu-Donnd 
d’ Artois, Due de Bourdeaux. This event was nearly contemporaneous with 
the death of the ex-emperor at St Helena, and a number of the diplomatic 
body, in an address to his grandfather, afterwards Charles X., were pleased 
to style the young Duke of Bordeaux the ‘ Child of Europe’ — ^inasmuch 
as he was, in their judgment, a pledge of monarchical stability, and a gua- 
rantee against any future revolution in France. It will be long apparently 
before diplomatists cast aside the traditions of their craft which connect 
the peace and stability of states with the births, marriages, and deaths of 
princely families. The Boyalists recorded their satisfaction in a very 
substantial and gratifying manner : they subscribed to purchase an estate 
for the infant prince, the name of which has lately supplied him with a 
convenient title — that of the Count de Chambord. 

Louis XYIII. died in 1824, and was succeeded by his brother Charles 
X. In the month of July 1830 — ^after a protracted parliamentary struggle, 
initiated by the king’s 'appointment of an ultra-royalist ministry, at the 
head of which was the Prince Polignac — ^the &mous ordinances appeared 
in the ‘ Moniteur,’ by which the constitution granted by Louis XVIII. was 
revoked by a stroke of his successor’s pen, and a government of pure, 
kingly will sought to be established in its stead. After three days’ bloody 
but unavailing struggle in the streets of Paris, Charles X. with his family 
withdrew, escorted by the troops remaining faithful to him, to Rambouillet. 
The Parisians followed, and at first appeared anxious to attack liigi there. 
The king, to his honour be it said, refused to permit his troops to assault 
the people ; feeling, doubtless, that no tiiumph be could achieve in such a 
combat could permanently win back bis crown, and that it was useless to 
spill more blood in a vain effort. A negotiation eqsued, and the de- 
throned king, who — with the sanction and concurrence of the Duke d’An- 
goul(^me, who declared that he renounced all worldly pomps and dignities 
at the foot of the cross — had previously abdicated in favour of the 
Duke de Bordeaux, agreed to leave the country by stated marches in a 
given direction. He did so, leisurely and slowly. There is an air of 
dignitv in this deliberate departure of the gray, discrowned king, holding 
his gomdson by the hand, supported on the arm of the heroic daughter of 
Louis XVJ., and escorted by his household troops, which contrasts favour- 
ably with a more recent royal flight. The youHg prince, only about 
ten years of age, it is minutely recorded, was 'greatly affected by the * 
weight of the shadowy crown thus devolved upon him, shed a ffeod of tears, 
and did not daring the entire day partake of any of his ordmary amuse- 
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Tnents. The captain of the guard received his orders, by the direction of 
Charles X., from the juvenile and imaginary sovereign, daring the remainder 
1of the journey. 

The inarch was withal a very melancholy one. The contrast between 
the compelled adulation which had been offered not long before to the 
Duke and Duchdss d'Angoul^me, when journeying in royal state through 
the very portion of France they were now traversing with lingering stepa 
and slow, with the always sullen, and not infrequently openly insulting, 
aversion manifested by the populace, surprised and saddened the duchess. 
^Ali, mon DieuI’ she frequently exclaimed; ^quelle diffidence!’ The 
lesson came too late. 

The ex-king’s escort took leave of him at the place of embarkation ; and 
Charles, with his family and suite, proceeded to England, where he for a 
short tune took up his abode at Lulworth Castle, Dorsetshire, spontaneously 
placed at his disposal by the generous feeling of Mr Weld, an Englisli 
Catholic gentleman. Ho did not remain there long, in consequence, it was 
said, of nervous apprehension lest — Lulworth Castle being so near the sea- 
coast — ^the youthful heir of France should be seized and spirited away. 
This morbid anxiety was not relieved, the * Sherborne Journal ’ remarked, 
by the presence of a police officer, who had been latterly appointed to 
watch and counteract any project of the sort that might be entertained by 
the usurping government of France. The dethroned monarch, the Duke de 
Bordeaux, and suite, next embarked at Poole for Scotland, and proceeded 
to Edinburgh, where they resided in the palace of Holyrood for nearly 
two years. While sojourning in this northern capital, the young Duke de 
Bordeaux was constantly surrounded by a body of attendants, who, when- 
ever he appeared abroad, clustered round him in' real or affected dread 
of a design to assassinate him, charitably attributed to Louis -Philippe, 
Duke of Orleans, and then possessor of the recently-vacated throne of 
France, under the title of Louis-Philippe, the first King of the French. 

The life of the remarkable personage who had thus, as it were, picked 
up the tarnished diadem of France from amidst the dust of the streets of 
Paris, had before this crowning event been one of considerable vicissitude. 
Trained in his boyhood by the unreal and sentimental formularies of 
Madame do Genlis, his youth found him gazing in terrified amazement, 
and reluctant, half-voluntary admiration at the volcanic outburst of the 
Bevolution. Whether to flee from or attempt to make friends with the 
prodigy that had sprung up, as it were, from the bowels of the earth, would 
have puzzled — ^looking at the magnitude of the stake at issue — ^wiser heads 
than his other’s or even his own. They both at length resolved to bo 
friends with the monster; and doffing their coronets, stretched out 
trembling hands in token of friendship and esteem. Their advances were 
civilly received. Egalit^, as ho was self-entitled, entere(b the Convention, 
where we have seen him ; the Duke de Chafes obtained a commission in 
the Republican army, and served with reputation at the cannonade of Valmy 
and the combat .at Jemappes. The death .by guillotine of his father warned 
the future King of the f^noh that the air of France ivas dangerous to 
royalty, trick itself out as it might in the Wrappings of republicanism, 
and the prince wisely gallopped across the fronticr—his only present 
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resources a stout keai^ a fair education, and habits of industry. In order 
to live till a supply of n^ney could be obtained, the youtl^al Duke of 
Orleans taught mathematics in the college of the Orisons, S^tzerland. 
From thenoe he was after a time driven by the jealousy of the French 
Directory. So it is said ; but the probability is tliat he voluntarily discon- 
tinued teadung the instant he had received remittances from die wealthy 
and pow^ful members of his princely family, stiU seated on the thrones of 
Spain and Naples, and otherwise occupying splendid positions in the world. 
Loutt-Philippe now set off his mu^-taiked-of travels f and here ve must 
observe, for die encouragement of the sensitive reader, that there is nothing 
in the slightest degree alarming or dangerous in the youthful adventures of 
his majesty Louis-Philippe ; and but for the rank of the wandering prince, 
nothing at all in them interesting, novel, or exciting. He visited Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, looked at the famous Maelstrom, and reached in a 
northerly direction to within thirteen degrees of the pole. In 1796 
he crossed over to the United States in company with his two younger 
brothers, and explored it in various directions. He saw and conversed 
with Washington, and paid a visit to the Duke of Kent at Halifax. He 
then returned to Europe, and took up his abodes— a very pleasant one — ^at 
Twkk^ham in England. There is evidently nothing in all this to excite 
the tear of sensibility. It has, on the contrary, rather an inviting aspect, 
tempting those who have the means to go and do likewise. While residing 
in I^lwd, the Duke of Orleans sought and obtained an interview with 
Stanil^-Zavier, Count of Provence, then titulat, and afterwards de facto^ 
Louis XYin. of France. This prince had taken up his abode at Hartwell, 
Buckinghamshire, after having been expelled, in consequence of the treaty 
of Tilsit, from the territory of the emperor of all the Kussias, where he had 
resided at Mittau in Courland. In fact Gr&t Britain was the sole refuge 
in those days left to persons distasteful to the French Emperor; and it is a 
proud boast that this country never, amid the compelled and general sub- 
serviency of Europe, stooped for an instant from her defiant, unquailing 
attitude— • 


^ Still, as in olden time. 

Sheltering within her dreadless arms 
Exiles of every clime* — 

albeit that she stood alone and amid ruins. A curious and si^ificant 
anecdote relative to this interview found its way a few days ago into 
the public prints. The ^London Morning Chronicle^ of jTune 12 pub- 
lished the follofHng extract from a memorandum purporting to have been 
written by the late Duke of Buckingham : — * When Louis XVin. was at 
Stowe, the then Duke of Orleans (Louis-Philippe), whom he had not 
admitted to his presence since the period of the Revolution, came to Stowe, 
and saw his uncl^ for the first time. My father and I were present at the 
meei^S|^ in the library. W^ too, stood at the fireplace near the print- 
roatttijfrlioms and his nephew walked up and down the library conversing 
for aome time. At length, just as they came opposite the t^e near the 
piint-room door> we heard a clatter and noise, and turning .round I saw the 
Duke of Orleans^ on his knees before his uncle, seise his hand, and 1 heard 
' him say, << Ah, mm mdki 1 ask pardon of my king, of Clod, and iban^for 
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liAviug wars th&t acenrsed (maudit) md&oal cockade.*' Louis XVIII. 
raised him up saying' bien mou u&VeQ^'.o’est biem je te pardoane.*’ 
* 1 can point to the Tory spot on the floor where this happened.* 

Lord Nugent, the lather of the late Duke of Buckingham, wrote on the 
following day to the ^Chronicle,* impugning the authenticity of the memo- 
randum, ohi^y on the questionable ground that* Louis XVIII. and 
the Duke of ' Oideaus could neyer have addressed each other as uncle 
and nephew. True; hut it does not therefore follow that the Duke of 
Buckinghan^ while accurately relating the substance of what occurred, 
might not haye committed such a blunder. Lord Nugent, from his own 
recollection, gives anoth^ version of the interview. * Louis XVIII.,* his 
lordship says, * did not walk up and down the library with the Duke of Or- 
leans ; for at that time Louis was little able, from inflrmity and corpulence, 
to walk farther than from one room to another, and that with difficulty and 
rarely. I remember perfectly that when the Duke of Oi;leans entered the 
room Louis rose from his chair, and the Duke of Orleans dropped on one knee 
to kiss his hand,. in total silence. The king raised him, 6a3rmg, “Levea 
vous, mon cousin. Mes malheurs me font pardonner tout.*’ Although 1 
was in my boyhood when I was a witness to this scene, the wliole it, 
and especially the words used, remain fixed on my memory; so that I can 
now speak distinctly to the correctness of the statement I am now making. 
And what impresses above all on me the conviction that my brother could 
never have given this memorandum as a true narrative of what passed is, 
that often, and many years after, in talking over the scene with him, I 
found that wo agreed entirely in the contrast we drew between the discre- 
tion of the Duke of Orleans in saying nothing, and the exceeding bad taste 
and feeling of Louis XVIII. in a phrase whigh implied that it was his mis- 
fortunes only that made him forgive his kinsman.’ 

There is no very important difference in the two versions. The cold 
dislike and aversion of Louis XVIII. for the Duke of Orleans is more appa- 
rent in his lordship’s account than in that of the Duke of Buckingham; 
but one does not well sec how the words * Mes maliieurs me font pardonner 
tout ’ could have been addressed to a man who did not apologise for some 
real or supposed offence. Whether the duke really expressed vivd voce his 
hatred of a symbol which must have been as detestable to himself as to 
the head of the elder House of Bourbon, is of slight moment. It was of 
course implied, whether spoken or not. At all events, the antipathy con- 
stantly manifested by Louis XVIII. to the astute chief of the yoimger 
branch of Bourbon was not, as his aff ^-conduct very abundantly proved, in 
the slightest degree modified by this simulated reconciliation. The dis- 
taste of the unwieldy monarch for his comparatively youthful kinsman is by 
Louis-Philippe’s friends stigmatised as an unreasonable prejudice ; by the 
partisans of the> elder house it is held to indicate a keen appreciation of 
character. 

After a not very lengthened abode at Twickenham, the exiled dt^e 
removed to MMta, with the hope of prolonging the life of his survivii^ 
brother, who had l^en attacked by the fatal disease of consumption. This 
hope frustrated, he proceeded io Sicily, where his sister Adelaide was 
residing under the protection of the Neapofitan Bourbons. .He there 
married, on the 25 tk of Novmaher 280 ^, his amiable consort, Am^ie, 
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daughter of the king of Naples, and thenceforth chiefly resided at Palermo, 
whicli he did not Anally leave till the overtlirow of Bonaparte restored him 
to France, and placed in his possession the vast domains of his family, 
whicli fortunately had not been * nationalised ’ during the Revolution. 

Certain rather important passages in the life of this prince, while reside 
ing in Sicily, familiar to few English readers, have been held by persons 
not friendly to him to throw a strong and unfavourable l%ht upon his 
character. The people of Sicily have been long accustomed to look towards 
Great Britain for ultimate deliverance from the yoke of the Neapolitan 
Bourbons, always submitted to with profound I'eluctance. The commercial 
intercourse between Plngland and Sicily is very considerable ; but the cir- 
cumstance which has of course chiefly directed the attention of Sicilians 
anxious or actually struggling for freedom towards this country, is the 
geographical fact of Sicily being an island, and its independence and 
liberation being therefore to be effected by a serious word from the mis- 
tress of^the seas — a consummation which no continental state, however 
powerful on land, could prevent. Various considerations — chiefly, we 
fear, selfish ones — have from time to time induced successive English 
ministries to favour this disposition of the Sicilian people ; and especially 
daring the terrific straggle with Bonaparte, against whose overwhelming 
power it was found necessary to sharpen every available weapon, was 
this not very honourable coquetting manifested. The patriotism of the 
Sicilians was stimulated, at the instance of Lord William Bentinck, by 
the promulgation of a constitution, after the approved British pattern of 
king, lords, and commons. There was of course a vehement struggle 
between the Absolutists, actively favoured by the court, and the Reformers, 
or Constitutionalists. Thanks, however, to the British infiuenco, freely 
exerted by Lord William Bentinck, and especially to the active enthu- 
siasm in the national cause of the Duke of Orleans, who from his position 
was so able to soften or remove difficulties, the popular cause triumphed. 
The exultation was unbounded, and in the first blush of it, it was proposed 
to increase the dowry of the Princess Am<ilie, then Duchess of Orleans, to 
nearly five times the amount usually bestowed in such cases — namely, from 
6000 to 24,000 ounces, or 300,000 francs (£12,000) per annum. This 
enormous revenue from such a people was decreed almost' unanimously. 
There were, however, dissentients to this policy amongst the liberal or 
constitutional party, who expressed themselves with great freedom upon 
the subject. ^ You arc the dupes,* they told their chiefs, * of a liberalism 
assumed for the occasion (lib^ralisme de circonstnnee). The Duke of 
Orleans cares no more for the Sicilian charter than he does for tliat of 
China—if the Celestials have one — ^And has merely simulated devotion to 
the only party which could effectually help him to the coveted 300,000 
francs per aimum ; and,* they added, ‘ to expect a Bourbon to bo‘ a real 
frieni to liberty and charters is an absurdity.* All this was pronounced 
to calumnious. A change was, however, at hand. The 

de^^^ji^on of Napoleon’s army in 1813 appearing to render the friendship 
of Great Britain no longer a question of life or death to the Bourbon royal 
family, the ihtiious Caroline, queen of Naples and Sicily— her husband was 
a cipher in the government— directed her energies towards file destruc- 
tion of the new order of things : a constitution being to her as hateful as 
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Bonaparte. This 13 the lady who, whilat her husband's council was sitting 
to deHberate upon Nelson^} request to be permitted to revictual his. fleet in 
Ihe Neapolitan ports — ^which, from apprehension of the vengeance of the 
French republican government, towards whom such an act would be 
a defiance, they determined to refuse — gave Lady Hamilton the vrritten 
order granting the admirar% request, which so much rejoiced Nelson, and 
but for which the battle of the Nile could not have been fought. This 
energetic princess, it is said — ^but we think erroneously, for she had sense 
and method in her rage — attempted to organise a plot for the assassination 
of the English garrison in Palermo, a soit of second edition of the Sicilian 
vespers, which was discovered and baffled by thi English minister. That 
which is quite ceHain is, tliat by a series of well-got <up popular 4 meutes^ or 
riots, she effectually put down the constitutional party, and abrogated the 
charter. As soon as the crisis became imminent, the chiefs of the liberal 
party naturally looked for assistance to the Duke of Orleans. Tlwy 
looked in vain; for, unfortunately, at that precise moment his royal high- 
ness determined on a voyage to the Ionian Islands. He embarked with his 
family in a British vessel, and did not return till all was thoroughly over. 
The comments of the Sicilians upon this inopportune departure were of 
course angry and vehement, possibly unjust. A& to the Engli.sh ministry 
— ^towards whom the Constitutionalists turned in their extremity for help — 
they also were not just then ‘ V the vein.’ Lord Castlereagh announced 
that, albeit the British government wished well to Lord William Bentinck’s 
Constitution, they could not undertake to guarantee or to enforce it. And 
tipis the matter for the time ended. 

The reputation the duke thus acquired, perhaps unmeritedly, for prac- 
tical sagacity and aptitude for intrigue, did not cause Louis XYlli. to 
look less coldly upon him. He appears, however, to have given no 
tangible cause of offence till the birth of the Duke of Bordeaux, which, 
by destroying his hope of succession to the crown tlirough the failure 
of tho elder branch of the House of* Bourbon, elicited an explosion of 
passion which but too clearly intimated that if his ambition apparently 
slept, it was not for that the less dangerous and virile. Statements, 
of which the source was sufflciently obvious, appeared simultaneously in 
several English and foreign journals^ impugning the genuineness of the 
Duke do Bordeaux’s biith, and quite enough transpired to keep alive the 
jealousy of a less suspicious man than the then king of Fi-ance. However, 
the rumours on the subject gradually died away ; and on the accession of 
Charles X. the Duke of Orleans reappeared at court, and maintained with 
that pcrsonally-amiablo monarch the most friendly relations up to tho day 
of his dethronement. The name of the Duke of Orleans soon became, 
whether with or without his sanction it is perliaps difficult to say positively, 
the rallying cry of the liberal party ; and when the success of the resist- 
ance offered to Cliarles’s despotic measures was Assured and complete, the 
leaders of tliat party turned their regards instinctively and simultaneously 
towards his royal highness. The duke was first appointed lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom I .and a day or two afterwards he was called to the 
throne, under paper conditions, which Lafayette and others told the people 
would assure to them the best of all possible governments— namely, ‘ a 
monarchy surrounded by republican institutions.’ 
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Tht» only active Tepognaaoe auoufested in any part oi^ France to the 
new authority vrafl by a portion of La Vendee, and that was so apeedily 
and thoroughly pacified with fire and sword by General Lamarqmei that 
when the Duchesa de Berri, entering some time afterwards that province 
in disguise, endeavoured to excite the peasantry to rise in fitvottr of her 
^ son, i^e found them not at all disposed renew a quaxrel in vdiich 
at all events they could be no gainers, romantic enterprise of the 
duchess, as it was called — mad, or foolish, would be a better term — 
failed egregiously; and M. Thiers purchased the secret of the weak 
lady’s retreat from a Jew, to whom it liad been intrustecL Louis* 
Philippe locked up his Voyal kinswoman in the castle of Blaye, and 
General Bugeand condescended to be her jailor. There she was kept 
till her frailty, concealable no longer, was confessed, and published by 
the king to the whole world. The duchess stated that she had been 
privately married to Count Luchessi Palli; and after such newspaper 
publicity had been given to the affair as to obliterate utterly any senti- 
ment of chivalrous compassion which the struggle of a brave mother for 
what she believed the right of her son might have naturally produced, 
the duchess was sent home to her husband. Policy, we suppose, justi- 
fies such acts as these in the ruler of a state ; but apart from poHcy a 
more ungenerous proceeding can scarcely be imagined. 

The government of Louis-Philippe gradually acquired by its continued 
success in keeping down domestic faction, and maintaining the friendly 
relations of France with foreign powers, a high reputation for wisdom and 
firmness. The peace of Europe was supposed to be in the French king’s 
hands ; and men congratulated themselves that so vast and important a 
trust should be grasped by a monarch at once so able and so honest. 
The resources of IVanoe by the mere force of its internal and external 
tnmqaillity rapidly developed themselves, and the enterprise of the French 
people appeared to be at length directed to wortliier and higher objects than 
triumphs, ruinous alike to the victo!* and the vanquished, in fields of strife. 
The epithets of ‘ Nestor,’ * Ulysses,’ and other flattering designations, were 
liberally bestowed on the citizen-king by persons who, now that events 
have pronounced against their once much-extolled hero, seem disposed to 
deny him the possession of a ftiir average of common sense and judgment. 
It is useless complaining of tills flckleness of opinion, for the world always 
has judged, and probably ever will judge, of ability by its apparent success; 
and it would be periiaps impossible to supply a better general test, albek 
the exception^ to the rule are numerous and striking. That Louis-Phfiippe 
was an astute, sagacious ruler, it would be absurd to deny, but his saga- 
city nnfortunately was of that order which in certain lights and circum- 
stonoes looks very like cunning. His majesty was skilled in' diplomatic 
czmft; and it became notorious that the ostensible agents of his govecn- 
mentssmiB thwarted at foreign courts by persons who held their misrion 
dira^y iSrom , the king. Louis-Philippe aspired to govern as wefl as 
jgpl; and, much worse than that, he was detennined — ^we have the 
jpEiee de Joinvilie’s word for it-— that everybody should know and fesl 
ppat he persoittHy governed. This is a very dangerous epsoee fmr a 
tkmstitutional monarch .to j^hrsoe, for it concentrates on hit own .head 
aU the griefs, disappointments, and resenftnents, which would else dis- 
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charge th^nadveB iq^n ihe ostoaaihle and reapoiunble gOT^mment. A 
r sovereign must eve^ exeitnee imineiuse ioflnence on the aotion of the 
^ecntive; but tiie less that influence is flaunted in the eyes of the 
nation, the better for the peace and security of the monarch. It began 
also to be hinted . that> his majesty of France was much too clever; and 
such an ad^ moreover, at the game of mystification, that the real 
policy of his government could in nowise be predicated from its expressed 
intentions. This feeling, shared by the representatives of all the great 
powers, led to the apparently rude exclusion of France from ail participa- 
tion in the forcible settlement of the Turco-Egyptian question — an exclu- 
sion which she so fiercely resented, and which at one time seemed likely to 
plunge Europe into a genend war. M. Guizot, who was the ambassador of 
l^*aaoe at the English court at the time, declared afterwards in the Chamber 
of Deputies that nobody believed one word he said as to the intentions of 
the government he represented — ^gave no credit whatever to any assurance 
he ofiered in its name. ^ They heard me with politeness,' said M. Guizot ; 
' smiled, bowed, uttered words of course in acknowledgment, but 1 saw 1 
was not believed.* This general impression could only have been pro- 
duced by a course of policy which, however clever it might seem, was 
certainly' not wise. In afl^irs of state, &a in ordinary life, a frank and 
simple honesty is of infinitely more worth than all the eri^ in the nni- 
verse. Nevertheless, the thironc of Louis-Philippe contbued up to the 
moment of its fall to exhibit many of the extern^ marks of firmness and 
dujnabiUty. The suddenness, the completeness of that fall shook conti- 
nental Europe to its centre; and the scorched and blackened soil still 
heaves and trembles with the shock. It has since become the fashion to 
assert and repeat that the government of the French king was overturned 
by a * surprise * — ^that if men could Iiave had tifhe to recover from the 
unaccountable panic with which they were seized, all would have been well. 
It will not be difficult to show that this view of the matter is anything but 
an exact or correct one. But previous to ^oing so, we must recur for a 
brief space to the Spanish Bourbons. 

'Ihe descendants of Hugh Capet have not proved an unalloyed blessing 
to the people of Spam any more than to the people of France. There have 
been drawbacks m both countries. Ferdinand YII., remarkable £ot skill 
m petticoat embroidery, if for nothing else, married Maria Christina, sister 
to the present kbg of Naples, and of the Duchess de Berri. This lady, by 
her beauty and blwdisbinents, prevailed on her royal husband, to whom she 
had home two diildren, both frmaleB, to annul the Salique bw, which pre- 
vailed m Spam as m France, and to bequeath his sceptre to his eldest 
daughter Isabella, and fidlmg her, to her sister Dona Luisa the Infanta. 
This vtas done ; and the aocimit Cortes of the kingdom were summoned 
to areooigiiise and swear fealty to the hebess of the thron4t By the same 
mstnunent Maria Christba was appointed governing queen, or regent, in 
the event of Ferdinand dying before Isabella, had attamd her majority. 
The Cortes, a mevtiy om'emonial body, possesring no deliberative funeflbns 
whatever, gave a finmud assent to the arrangement; and on the deith ot 
her hueiNUid Quemi Christina assumed the &ection of the geveniment, 
whidi she soccsessfuUy held— with the exoeptkm of the brief interval when 
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Espartcro's star was in the ascendant — till her daughter, Isabella II., 
ascended the throne; and even to this day Ghristma, it is well understood, 
is the vii*tiial sovereign of Bpain. At the death of Ferdinand the queen- 
regent announced through her minister M. Zea Bermudez, that there 
would be no change in the form of government, and only such admini- 
strative reforms as prudence, enlightened by experience, called for and 
justided. 

Christina in thus acting was only attempting to carry out the policy 
recommended and enforced by her deceased husband, all the more willingly, 
no doubt, that it was agreeable to her own keen sense and love of power ; 
a quality which both she and her sisters appear to have inherited in 
unmitigated virulence from their mother. That paternal sovereign, in the 
swilled insolence of his despotic sway, had replied to the manifestations of 
feeling in some parts of Spain, excited by the success of the French people 
against Charles X., by a decree or proclamation of sheer, unchangeable 
absolutism. In this instrument, the arrogant monarch assured his vassals 
— his vassals, not subjects — ^that no change shculd ever take place in the 
legal form of the Spanish government, nor any chamber or similar institu- 
tion, under whatever denomination, be permitted to be established 1 This 
pleasant assurance given, * he was pleased to inform all the vassals of his 
dominions that he would treat them according to their deserts, piitting in 
force the laws against those who infringed them, and protecting those who 
observed them.^ So glibly did this Bourbon king babble of the omnipo- 
tence of a sceptre just departing from him, of the stability of an absolute 
throne mmed in all directions beneath his tottering feet ! 

The pretensions of Don Carlos, the late king’s nephew, who, by the 
Salique law of succession, was the rightful heir of the crown, soon com- 
pelled Christina to fortify her daughter’s title with something of more 
potent validity than the will of Fernand. A ^ royal statute,’ drawn up 
by M. Martinez de la Kosa, was promulgated, by which two deliberative 
chambers were constituted — on% hereditary, consisting of the peers of the 
kingdom ; the other composed of deputies elected by the people. In the 
meantime Don Carlos, though hotly pursued by Christina’s troops, had 
escaped in a British ship of war — the sure refuge of all political fugitives, 
whether deeing from the tender mercies of mobs or monarchs — 'Ond landed 
safely in England. His banner liad been triumphantly uplifted in. the 
north of Spain by the famous Zumalacarreguy, and such progress did his 
partisans make, that Don Carlos withdrew quietly from England, and in 
company with the Baron de los Yallos passed through France safely in dis- 
guise, and joined" his adherents. The queen-regent now found that she 
needed more efficient assistance to make effectual head against the Carlists 
i-^who were secretly but actively supported by the absolutist powexB of 
Eurejip — than the liberals of Spain could render, who, though an intelligent, 
an<y|| the citHib, influential bod^ of men, are much less numerous thw 
wished. Negotiations with France and England were commeni^ 
ttSiPthe' result '^s the treaty of Quadruple Alliance, whereby Fmnpe, 
England, Spain, and Portugal, bound themselves to caeh other tp, s^ure 
the throne of Spain to the female line of the Spanish BourbonB,. taVihe 
exclusion of Dim Carlos and’*: his heirs ; and that of Portugal to the fjeu^e 
line of the ftouse .of Braganza, to the exclusion of Don Miguel an^ his 
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successors. The ultimate result of this alliance was the overthrow of Don 
Carlos, who csca|>cd from Spain only to be made prisoner by his cousin 
the French king. He subsequently resigned his pretensions to liis son, 
a younger Carlos, now called the Count dc Monteinolin ; and he, as well 
as Don Miguel, is now located, we hope comfortably, in this island of 
refuge for all distressed notabilities. During the temporary ascendancy 
of Espartcro as regent of Spain, Christina took refuge in l^aris, and was 
courteously and respectfully received by the King of tlie French ; a dis- 
tinction by no means entirely due to her Bourbon blood. Her children, 
over whom slie was known to have, and naturally, unbomidcd influence, 
were still the queen and Infiiiita of Spain, and Louis-Philippe was far too 
shrewd a personage to neglect showing civilities to a lady with whom the 
choice of husbands for those interesting young persons Avonld be sure to 
rest. Christina was far from abandoning the struggle for povrer as hopeless, 
fc'he published a long manifesto to the Spanisli i)eople, in whicli she ex- 
pressed a very decided opinifm upon her own merits, and very liberally 
rebuked the scandalous ingratitude with which traitors and incendiaries 
had treated so ‘just and clement a queen,’ and liinted tliat she should soon 
be recalled by acclamation. No one seems to liave better read and under- 
stood the Spanish character than this princess. The power of Espartero 
melted away like snow before a summer’s sun, and lie owed it to the speed 
of his horse that he got safe on board a British ship of war at Cadiz. 
The return of Christina to Madrid was a prolonged triiimpli. A curious 
coincidence occurred on her entry into' the capital. She was seated 
beside her two daughters, who had been to meet her as far as Arun- 
juez, when a fimorai procession was seen to traverse the street at some 
distance, and for a moment chocked the progress of the triumphal 
cortege. It was that of Arguelles, the ‘ divine Arguelles,’ as the Liberals 
of Spain called him for his eloquence. He had been one of the quccii- 
regent’s most earnest opponents, and he held under Espartcro’s govern- 
ment the official guardianship of the royal children. Ilis death was said 
to have been liastened liy grief for the apprehended downfall of the 
constitutional cause, which, latterly, he had identified with Espartcro. 
Christina, stooping forv^ards, inquired of one of the escort whose funeral 
it was. yhc was informed, and her hasty injunction to the officer, as the 
natoe struck her ear, is not only a eulogy on Arguelles, but a sufficient 
answer to the caiumnics which imputed to Espartero and his subordinates a 
harah and overbearing demeanour towards the young queen and her sister. 

‘ ITusli ! ’ said the queen-mother ; ‘ speak lower : the children loved him.’ . 

The Spanish government became in some degree consolidated, and it was 
at length time tO seek fitting matrimonial alliances for the youthful Queen 
and Infanta of Spain. It is needless to weary the reader by a repetition of 
the details of the intrigue which led to the mueh-talked-of Spanish mar- 
ridges. The broad and salient facts of the case are these: Louis-PhUippe 
and his minister Guizot agreed with Queen , Victoria and Lord Aberdeen 
on the occasion of her Majesty’s visit at Eu, that no attempt should te 
made to unite M, de Montpensier, Louis-Philippe’s youngest son, wiUi the 
Infanta of Spain, not only till after her sifter’s marriage, but till there 
appeared a prospect at least of a direct heir to the throne. This personal 
promise was broken : of this there can be no doubt after the perusal of the 
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excusatory letter addressed by Louis-Philippe to the Queen of England, a 
copy of which was found amongst the ex>king’s papers, and published by 
the Provisional Government of the French Republic. Isabella IL was- 
married to her cousin, Don Francisco do Assis, at the same time that M. 
de Montpensier espoused her sister the Infanta. M. Guizot liimself, whose 
general honour and integrity are unquestioned and unquestionable, docs 
not appear iu a very adviintageous light in this transaction. Perhaps, as 
he boasted the Spanish match to be tlie greatest thing Franco had for 
years effected by her unaided resources, the magnitude and splendour of 
the object to be gained dazzled and bewildered for a moment his perceptions 
of rectitude and honour. Any person knowing how celebrated M. Guizot 
is or has been as a philosophic historian, will scarcely believe his eyes as 
he reads that gentleman’s triumphant gratulations on M. dc Montpensier’s 
nuptials. He must class them in cliarity with the many ‘ follies of the wise’ 
which at various times liave staitlcd and amused the world. The natural 
desire of a father to connect liis son advantageously pleads strongly in 
extenuation of the conduct of Louis-Philippe. The Infanta is said to be a 
very amiable and charming person, arid her dowry, moreover, amounted to 
the magnificent sum of two millions of francs. This lady has already 
borne an heiress to the united honours of the French and Spanish Bom*- 
bons ; and happily for the peace of mind of Lord Palmerston, Isabella is, it 
appears, likely to provide a direct successor tp the throne. 

Thus much for the Siriuiish branch of the House of Bourbon. Its ofl- 
shoot in Naples appears to be in a state of great contentment since the 
suppression of the insurrection iu Sicily, and tlie restoration of government 
by executions there. King Ferdinand, Christina of Spain’s brother, is, by 
virtue of the loyal devotion of his affectionate lazzaroni, as absolute a 
monarch as heart could wish, although he has not as yet, we are informed, 
put the paper constitution iu the fire which the Paris insurrection of 1848 
induced him to sign rather hastily. These tmgs disposed of, we return to 
the mightier limb of the family tree in Paris. ^ 

The jubilations on the royal marriages over, and the snubbing of Great 
• Britain as complete as could be desir^, the French people suddenly found 
leisure to betliink themselves that a great government like theirs might turn 
its energies to better pur])oscs than the adroit management of court intrigues : 
might, for instance, endeavour to devise means for safely, and in a really 
conservative spirit, widening the Imsis upon which the institutions of the 
country, so constotly and vehemently assailed, rested j might, furthermore, 
contrive to at least equalise the national expenditure and receipts, instead 
of contracting loan upon loan to make up for the annual deficit, and this in 
a time of profound peace and a greatly-increased revenue 1 Means, too, of 
exte ndin g the commerce of France with foreign nations, so contemptible in 
e a^d yior a nation so rich in resources of natural wealth, industry, and 
i| ^^ight surely be attempted by a really able and patriotic government. ' 
p^lse aspirations — it seems to us quite reasonable ones — were very mo- 
^'^ratcly expressed. Progress was prayed for — progress in the right 
direction — ^not headlong haste and change. To all these representations 
and prayers Louis-Phdippo and M. Guizot remained obstinately ddaf> blind, 
silent. The actual electors for all France amounted to only about 80,00<5 
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persons ; and the means in the liands of government of corrupting a majority 
of these were, it vras urged, so enormous as to be utterly destructive of the 
'^principle of representation. Would the minister promise to take the sub- 
ject into consideration? M. Guizot gave no sign, would make no promise! 
And herein we perceive the radical defect of this gentleman’s character as 
a statesman. He is essentially a theorist, or rather, if we may use the 
phrase without offence — a system-monger. He studies, arranges, accepts a 
theory of legality, which, the premises admitted, is logically unassailable ; 
and by that theory he will abide imswervingly to the death ! That highest, 
most difficult art of government, which consists in knowing when and how 
to yield, M. Guizot never studied, or at all events has never learned. 
Trobably he does not rank ‘ yielding* as an art; believes it, we daresay, 
to be a weakness, and nought else, lie has also a remarkable theory upon 
the English revolutions of 1640-88, which, as he is not likely to be a 
minister of this country, is not of much interest to us, except as an 
illustration of logical fdlacy. M. Guizot appears not to have understood 
the character of his own countrymen any bettpr than he does tliat of ours. 
The slightest yielding, the merest minimum of reform, would have satisfied 
the enlightened, moderate — moderate because enlightened — citizens of 
France. These are the natural supports of a constitutional throne, and to 
indispose them towards the government is simply to phice that government 
at the mercy of the first accident Avhich may cross its path. M. Guizot 
and the king did by their miroasoning obstinacy— they called it — 
alienate and indispose the natural supporters of the government ; and the 
cry against it increased daily in energy and 'UTatli : it Vas a government of 
corrui)tion men said. A minister, M. Teste, it was proved, had received 
an enormous bribe to prostitute the ^powers of his office in favour of the 
briber ; and a growing suspicion that corruption, rottenness, was at the heart 
of the administration, pervaded almost all classes of men. Then the 
dreadful tragedy of tlie Praslhi family revived in the public mind the 
French instinct of dislike to a titled noblesse. It was a time of un- 
quiet,. suspicion, uneasiness. StiH a word of concession, of conciliation, 
would, it is plain, have saved the government ; but that word the govern- 
ment would not speak. Its attitude was silent, cahn, observant — the calm, 
silent observance of resolute contempt which has counted its bayonets, and 
knows — or thinks it knows — ^liow greatly it may dare with perfect safety ; 
an attitude and expression the most irritating that can be imaguied to a 
high-spirited, sensitive people like the French. The king and ministry 
believed the proposed Paris Reform Banquet to be illegal, though the law 
ww admittedly doubtful ; and the men of system prohibited it — Europe 
feels and knows with what result. And now, forsooth, the Orleans 
dynasty was ovc,rturned by a ‘ surprise 1 ’ Call it so if you will ; but at the 
same time you must admit that all the obstacles to the success of such a 
surprise had been perseveringly, obstinately cast aside by the king and his 
ministers ; and dmt conceded, as it must be, the ‘ surprise* appears marvel- 
lously to resemble a natural consequence I No ; spite of all the special 
pleading that has been wasted upon the subject, this much is certain) that 
history will not acquit -M. Guizot and Louis-Philippe of the charge of 
liaving rendered the Revolution of 1848 not only possible^ bat com- 
paratively easy of accomplishment. 
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The personal conduct of the men of the House of Orleans who were in 
Paris at the outbreak was not of a very heroic character. Of the liasty 
flight of the aged king we will only say that all testimonies agree that 
Queen Amdlie displayed a dignity and self-possession which her husband’s 
example did not call forth. AI. de Afontpensicr was, wo believe, at Vin- 
cennes when the tumult began; but at all events he did not abandon the 
Infanta: they csciipcd together. AJ. and Madame do Nemours saved 
themselves each in the best possible manner, and were fortunately reunited 
in England. Tha widowed Duchess of Orleans appears alone to liavc 
displayed the heroic qualities supposed to be hereditary in illustrious 
families. Her appearance, holding her son by the hand in the Chamber 
of Deputies, amidst all that hideous uproar and commotion, standing im- 
blenched there whilst ruilians levelled muskets at her — tunied aside by 
French gentlemen, some of them of the humblest class — was a touch- 
ing spectacle. It is wonderful how Lamartine, a poet, could, in the pre- 
sence of that woman and cliild —weakness, innocence, and ^ace in their 
most affecting forms — have given his potential voice for a republic. 

The Prince do .Joiiiville and the Duke d’Ainnalc were in Algeria. Atany 
persons believe tliat had they been ' present the insurrection would have 
had another issue. However that might have been, it is certain that the 
numerous and popular family of Louis-Pliilippc were always regarded as 
the most efficient safeguards of his throne. His eldest son, the Duke of 
Orleans, vrho married a Princess of Alccklenburg-Schwefin, was, from 
his engaging and popular qualities, an especial favourite with the nation. 
Unfortunately a fiftal accident terminated his life on the 13th July 
1842. This much-lamented prince %vas returning from Neuilly, when 
the horses of his can'iage took fnght, and he, in a momentary panic, 
attempting to jump out, his foot caught either in his sword or his cloak, 
and he fell on liis forehead in the road. Congestion of the brain re- 
sulted, and his death soon after. Two sons had been born to him — 
the first oil tlie 24tli of August 1838, whom Louis-Philippe created Count 
of Paris, reviving a pristine title of the family for the especial, grati- 
fication of the Parisians, The second son, bom in 1840, was created 
Duke of Chartres. They reside with their mother, the widowed dtfehess, 
to whom the French National Assembly have recently . restored tlic 
revenue, with its arrears, apportioned to her by marriage settlement. 
Louis-Philippe and the Due d’Aumale, we may also here mention, arc 
jigain in the enjoyment of their vast properties. The Duke de Nemours, 
the second son of the lung of the French, and the proposed future 
regent, should his mjijesty have died before tbo Count of Paris attained 
his majority, was perhaps the least popular of all the king’s sons. Ho 
married a daughter of the Duke of Saxe -Gotha, a cousin of Prince 

a the consort of the Queen of England. The Prince do Joinville, 
of the French navy, was a great favourite of all classes of the 
He is said to be an expert seaman, though one must suppose 
3 extreme deafness with which he is afflicted cannot but greatly 
impair his efficiency as a naval commander. His name a few years smee 
acquired considerable notoriety in England in consequence of his p^phlet 
f)n the FiWch Navy (^Brochure sur la Marine ’), which was strangely repre- 
sented by a portion of the English press, that certainly could not have 
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read it, as a glorification of the French war-na\y at the expense of that of 
Circat Britain, and an incitement to the French government to use their sea- 
ibree to burn the towns and villages on the English coasts, 'inhere could 
not be a more preposterous misrepresentation, llie aun of the pamphlet 
was evidently to arouse the attention of the naval authorities of France to 
what De Joinville asserted to be the utter incapability of the French 
marine to contend, upon anything like equal terms, with that of Great 
Britain or, of any other great maritime power. It should be read as a cor- 
rective of the Jeremiads published on our side of the water upon tlie 
weakness and inefficiency of the British navy. There is not a line in tlie 
hrochure inciting to ill-will towards the British people, or, fairly taken 
with the context, provocative of jealous or angry feeling. De Joinville is 
married to a princess of Brazil, sister to the queen of I'ortugal ; the Duke 
d’Aumale, who has succeeded to the estates of the now extinct Condo 
branch of the Bourbons, married a daughter of the Sicilian Prince of 
Salemo ; the youngest son, M. de Montpensier, as we have already stated, 
is the husband of the Infanta of Spain. All these marriages have been 
fruitful in progeny, so tlmt should France ever decree the restoration of 
the House of Orleans, there will bo no lack of heirs to avail themselves of 
the invitation. The two surviving daughters of Louis-Philippe are mar- 
ried — one to the king of the Belgians ; the other to Augustus, Prince of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. Madame Adelaide, Louis-Philippe s tcnderly- 
belovcd and attached sister, w’hose counsels ho is said to have greatly 
deferred to, died not long before the catasti’ophe of 1848. 

The extinction of the celebrated line of Conde in the year 1830, by the 
death, without surviving issue, of Louis, ^ Henry, Joseph de Bourbon and 
Prince do Condd, must not be omitted^ in this brief glance at the history 
of the Bourbon race. He committed suicide at the Castle of ^St l-ieu, by 
hanging himself with his handkerchief in his bedroom on tlio 27th of 
August 1830, being then seventy-five years of age. There have been 
various causes assigned for the insanity whicli prompted tlic dreadful 
act. The prevalent opinion is, that his mind, never a very strong one, 
was liarassed by the conflicting claims to his allegiance of the elder ami 
junior branches of the Bourbons — ^whether he should swear fealty to tho 
monarch de facto, Louis-Philippe, or follow the king, de jure, according to 
orthodox legitimacy, into exile. Incapable of deciding, he hanged himself. 
More tlian half a century before his death — in 1776 — this prince fought a 
duel with the very Charles X. who had just been driven from the throne ; 
and as an illustration of the princely manners of the time, it may be as 
well to subjoin an account of it. Charles, then Count D’ Artois, was w^alk- 
in^ with a lady, both being masked. The Duchess of Bourbon, desirous, 
doubtless, of ascertaining the count’s identity, pulled his mask by the 
beard; the strings broke, and he was discovered. Enraged at this, the 
Count d’Artois seized the* duchess’s mask, and broke it. The Duke of 
Bourbon, it appears, thought that tho sex of the duchess ought to have 
gelded her from retaliation, and challenged the count to mortal combat. 
Tne combatants met in the Bois de Boulogne, where they fought with 
swords, till the Chevalier de Crussal, imagining that the coimt’s sword 
passed under the arm of the duke, and that he was therefore, wounded, 
stopped the fight; and the redoubtable knights, the honour of each of 
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them as free from wound or scratch as his body, left the ground. Tlie 
will of the Duke of Bourbon testified to a weakness or aberration of intel- 
lect quite snifici^t to account for his unliappy death. An Englishwoman, 
Sophia Dawes, once a bar-maid, but created Baroness de Feucheres, was 
living witl^ him at the time of his death. To her he bequeathed 2,000,000 
francs in money, and for life the chateau and park of Smnt-Leu; ‘th^ 
chateau and estate of Boisny with all their dependencies; the forest of 
Montmorency and dependencies; the chateau and estate of Morfontaine 
and dependencies ; the Pavilion occupied by her and her servants at the 
Falais-Bourbon, as well as its dependencies ; the furniture of said Pavilion, 
and the horses and carriages appertaining to the lady’s establishment — all 
free from costs or expenses chargeable upon bequeathed property. The 
residuary legatee was the Duke d’Aumale. .^ter some litigation, an 
arrangement was effected with Mrs Sophia Dawes, and the Due d’Aumale 
now possesses the vast property. 

Thus briefly, and, as we believe, faithfully, have we traced the rise, pro- 
gress, and present condition of this remarkable i^imily, which, it will have 
been observed, even in its present cimdition of comparative humility, still, 
in addition to enormous wealth, reckons crowns and coronets in considerable 
number divided among its members. 

The dethroned monarch of the elder Bourbons, Charles X., has long 
since passed to his account ; the Duke d’Angouleme has followed him ; 
but the duchess, the widowed daughter of Louis XVf., still lingers in her 
earthly pilgrimage. She awaits her summons from this, to her doleful and 
unintelligible world at Froshdrof .in Germany, wlicro she dwells in strictest 
retirement. Early on the morning of each anniversary of her parents^ 
execution this daughter of sorrows secludes herself iu a cliamber hung 
round with the insignia of death ; and with the black silk vest in which 
Louis died, and other relics of the inartyi*ed king and queen before her, 
remains in solitary prayer and meditation till the midnight chimes aimounce 
that another anniversary of a fatal day has passed into eternity. 

The Duko ,de Bordeaux, Count de Cliambord, or whcatcver title may 
please him best, is now the cynosure of the legitimate eyes of France. 
This yoimg prince, who is said to be very amiable and intelligent, married 
in 1846 a daughter of the late Duke of Modena. The lady was possessed 
of wliat is considered on the continent an immense fortune ; but the union 
has not yet produced any possible successor to the regal honours of the 
elder Jiiio of Bourbon. The Duke de Bordeaux, nursed as he has been in 
the illusions of legitimacy, as it is very incorrectly termed, naturally regards 
all that is now passing in France as the phantasmagoria of a wild, but, as 
he trusts, passing hallucination, to be succeeded at no distant day by the 
solid reality of a Henry V., DH graiia, et cetera. The Duke of Bordeaux 
lias a A older than liimsclf, who is now the wife of the reigning 
Duln^Panna. She left pleasing impressions of her beauty and aflSability 
an^Rmany of the inhabitants of the Canongate, Edinburgh, when she 
re^^^ there during the sojourn of the royal exiles at Holyrood. 

The Bourbons shine in exile. Men differ as to the character and merits 
of King Louis-Rulippe, but not the slightest diversity of opinion ^kts 
as to amiability of disposition and dignified propriety of conduct 
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exhibited by the Comte de Neuilly and the distinguished family who now 
chiefly reside at Claremont. May the count — spite of the sinister fore- 
bodings for some time rife in the public ear — and his venerable consort 
yet live many happy, useful years, each as it flits diminishing their natural 
regrets for the loss of a crown I llieir family cannot, we think, fail to read 
a lesson in what they witness here which, rightly pondered and laid to 
heart, will perhaps — ^for the unrolled scroll of futurity may have characters 
little now dreamed of engraved upon it — ^prove hereafter of inestimable 
service to them, or to some one among them. It is this : ‘ That the safety 
of a throne consists not in the multitude of its armed and disciplined guards, 
nor in the astute devices of kingcraft, but in so reigning that no man shall 
feel a wish, a desire, to pull down or assail a crown which presents only 
towards the people an aspect of sympathy, kindness, and respect.’ 

It may he perhaps expected that we should offer an opinion upon the 
struggle still going on in France between the parties into which that great 
country is divided; and as to whether the Bourbons, and which branch 
of them, have, as we read the future, a cliance of regaining authority over 
the French nation. We confess our utter inability to reply satisfectorily 
to questions so interesting. We do not profess prophecy ; and in place 
of an unavailing attempt at prediction, beg to present the reader with an 
anecdote of fact, related by a French writer, Paul Louis Courier, Ancien 
Canonier 5. Cheval et Vigneron, as illustration of the only infallible 
mode of acquiring a reputation for sound judgment in French politics f 
premising only tliat, not having the book at hand, we quote from 
memory : — 

‘ There was a village,’ says Courier, ‘ in the .wine districts of France^ 
which, lying quite out pf the high road of the great world, its inliabitants 
only came into contact with any considerable portions of it upon great 
occasions, and these were fortunately rare. These simple people had been 
accustomed, at aU public displays where they chanced to find themselves, 
to sliout “ Vivo le Hoi ! ” It was an old respectable tradition this ‘‘ Vivo 
le Itoi ! ” of which these quiet folk did not profess to penetrate the inner 
meaning, if it had one. Enough for them that their fathers and fathers’ 
fathers shouted as they shouted “ Vivele Roil” Well, it happened that all 
at once my country friends found themselves very roughly compelled to droi> 

“ Vive Te Roi !” at a moment’s waniing, and to commence learning quite a 
new creed — “ Vive la R^publique, une ct indivisible I” This was difficult, 
for the phrase was long, and our primitive friends were no scholars. Still, 
being very docile, they sot to work with a good heart, and were getting on 
very well, when — /iu/fs .'-^they were all wong. They should, if they were 
honest citizens and good Frenchmen, cry “ Vive le Premier Consul!” AU 
this, you may depend upon it, was very perplexing ; and I doubt if they ever 
quite understood the “ Consul,” which was, they were informed in strictness, 

“ one and tripartite a depth of mystery of which they did not attempt to 
skim the surface, much less to fathom the bottom. They were, however, 
beginning to get used even to consul, when another, and this time vciy per- 
emptory injunction was issued, commanding all men to repeat, at all possible 
opportunities, the only orthodox confession of faith — namely, “ Vive I’Em- 
pereur I” It was a long time before ray friends, who, I confess, arc rather 
slow-nao wonder, poor fellows I living so far as they do from the capital 
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of cLvilisatioii — it was a long time, I say, before my friends got tliorouglily 
broken into the new refrain; but it was accomplished at last, and charm- 
ingly they gave it, as if not the voice alone but the heart shouted ! Well, 
this went on admirably, till one tine day a party of them hud been to 
market, and being a little merry, roared out “ Vive TEmpereur !” as they 
passed some gendarmes, with more than usual gusto and effect ; and, to 
their unsiKjakable disgust, got knocked on the inazzard, and dragged to 
jail for uttering seditious cides ! It was Vive le lloi,” they were infomied, 
that . all respectable people who wished to avoid jails and gendarmes gave 
joyous utterance to! That same night a council of the old men was called, 
and after mature deliberation it was resolved, that “Seeing the extreme diffi- 
culty of knowing at what precise time either Vive Ic Jtoi, Vive la K<?pu]»- 
lique, Vive TEmpereur, or Vivo anything else, was quite appropriate 
(coiivciiable), it would be advisable, till further notice, to abstain from 
slioutiiig at all.'^ This decision gave great satisfaction ; and being rigorously 
acted upon, acquired for ihe villagers,* says Courier, ‘ an immense reputa- 
tion for solid sense and sound discernment, so that it was likely their 
example would soon be very generally followed,’ 

But whatever may be the form of govermnent in France, whether Bour- 
bonic, Bouapartist, Imperial, Iloyal, or Bcpublican, we can answer for it 
that the people of this country wish their hVench neighbours God-speed in 
their endeavours to establish an enli^tened, stable, and progressive system 
of polity. Both nations Imve too much earnest work calling, upon tre- 
mendous penalties, for immediate performance, to waste their time for ever 
in devising mode^ of government. That France, under whatever rule she 
may choose for herself, may enter earnesttyand successfully upon the great 
domestic task lying before her— as before all other nations — must be the 
desire of all sensible Englishmen. A selfish aspiration after all; for it is 
impossible for England or France to be peaceful and prosperous without 
their neighbours participating in a more ov less degree in that peace and 
prosperity. 



CALIFORNIA. 


V IEWED witliout referonce. to its immense and wonderful wealth of 
gold, (California is a rich and interesting region. Its history is 
marked by many ciirions featiire.s, and the cliaractcr of its aboriginal 
population, developed under the culture of several succe.ssive foreign 
possessors of the land, presents itself under a remarkable aspect. TTntil 
the late discoveries, which have attracted such heterogeneous crowds of 
population to its shores, the whole country had been for a long period 
abandoned to neglect by its nominal rulers. Now, however, that the 
golden treasures of the fcjaerameuto Valley have been revealed, and it is 
known that — from whatever source supplied — the rivers of the lower dis- 
tricts teem with the pi’ccious dust, the attention of the wnn-ld has been 
j. wakened, and wc feel a lively interest in the region. Its history, g(*(>- 
grapliy, present (joiiditioii, and prospects, concern us as well as the Ame- 
ricans ; for the discoveries of gold must exert no inconsiderable influence in 
commerce both here and in the countries of the further West. 

Alta (^aliforiila’^ forms the maritime border that on the south-west lies 
hotween the Paeitie Ocean and the province of New Mexico. From Cai )0 
]\Icndoeino and the territory of the Snake Indians to the north, as far us 
the Ilio Oila on the south, it extends for nearly 800 miles, and thence 
the lower region projects into the sea in a narrow peninsula which outlies 
the coast of Mexico to an equal length. Tlie 'whole resembles a hatchet 
vith a comparatively short and slight liandle. The old region joins the 
mainland at San Diego, the most ancient of the European settlements, and 
forms an extensive gulf once known as the Purple or Vermilion Sea. From 
the coast to the interior, the territory stretches as far as the north-ea.'^t 
1 ) 1 * 0 vinces of New Mexico, embracing a largo area of land, of w'hich the 
interior expanses remain imperfectly explored. It is our purpose at present 
to contiiio ourselves principally to the region known as Alta, or (qipcr 
California — the auriferous region which has attracted a universal tide of 
cjnigration from Europe, America, and the countries of the utnio.st East. 

Separated from the ocean by a breadth of 150 miles, there runs along tlic 
■whole of Upper California the range of the ISien-a Nevada or Snowy Momi- 

* The name of the region indicates the nature of its climate, and is derived from 
two ISpanisli words, Calientc FoniaUu — ^liot turuuce. 
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tains. They intercept the moist, wann hrctv.es of the Atlantic, deluge tlur 
coast proviiuies with dews and rains, and allow only dry freezing winds to 
pass over their summits to the wild and little explored deserts beyond. 
These form a basin 500 miles in diameter, framed in by lofty ridges, 
sprinkled with grassy oases, lakes, and woods of i)ino, and threaded with 
numerous streams wliieh wind along its margin, nnd attract large hordes of 
•the Indian population to dwell on their hospitable borders. Most of the 
rivers that water this great desert basin rise periodically from fountains in 
the sand. At certain seasons, small streams hurst from the earth, increas- 
ing in volume until the summer begins to glow, when they shrink, and, as 
the heat increases, gradually dwindle and dry up, while the vegetation 
which they create and nourish vanishes with them, and is renewed with 
their reappearance. The central expanse of the interior region, so far as 
it has yet been explored, is covered with bleak and naked liills, with craggy 
peaks, with plains without a vestige of green, and with wide dismal valleys 
undecked by a single tree. A few of the loftier hills in this region an; 
covered with forests wliose shades afford retreat to the black deer, and 
flocks of mountmn sheep, with a few wandering aboriginal families. On 
the banks of the lakes, scattered at wide inteiwals over this arid expanse, 
collect tribes of fishermen whose simple lives recall the picture of man’s 
condition in the primitive ages of the world. 

As the country was ages ago, it is now; but our present purpose 
being to describe the progress of the gold regions, we recross the Sierra 
Nevada, or Snowy Ibinge, and find ourselves in a new climate, with warm 
skies overhead, green lands around, and forests, lakes, and plains, valleys 
and hills blending their varied beauties in the landscape; busy towns and 
crowded seaports studding the shores, the blue Pacific beyond, and deeply- 
laden ships passing in and out of the harbours. At the northern extremity 
of Alta Califorma the Rio Sacramento takes its rise among the Snowy 
Mountains, and pouring its fertilising waters along a wide valley for 260 
miles, forms a jimction with the San Joachim, which flows an equal distance 
from an opposite direction ; and these two rivers, having thus irrigated an 
unbroken vaUcy 500 miles in length, pour their united streams to San 
Francisco, and there roll into a harbour which, some writers say, would 
shelter the united fleets of Europe. 

The valley, which during the course of the San Joachim is about GO 
miles broad, widens as it borders the Sacramento. The eastern side 
is the most fertile. It is veined with numerous streams, and spreads in 
undulatiug slopes of land, wooded with the white oak, and occasionally 
encroached upon by the rounded sjmrs of the Sierra Nevada. In many 
parts of California are to ho found landscapes of singular beauty. In 
one spot seven small oval lakes reflect the surrounding scenery, and are 
linked by narrow channels, bordered by rock and verdure, which wind 
through a dense shrubbery, and complete a picture full of variety and 
interest. The lands bordering the sea are as varied, but less verdant. The 
j|enile expanses arc broken i)y patches of arid and stony soil, especially 
where the sandy gullies and clusters of rock border the Sacramento, and 
receive in their hollows the deposits of gold that have for many ages 
annually floated from the hills unnoticed, to accumulate into a vast natural 
bank, whence at the present hour thousands arc drawing fortune without 
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paying for it the price of long labour or ingenious industry. Small forests 
are scattered over the undulating surface of the ground, and the energy of 
settlers from Spain and America has added towns, hamlets, groves, gardens, 
and plantations to impai't vivacity to a scene which even in the unbroken 
repose of nature w(mhl be exceedingly attractive. But the profuse graces 
of the earth are iiitiuitoly more delightful when blended with flocks, 
herds, cnltivat(‘d fields and gardens, hamlets, and populous cities. The 
silence of the i)rimeval earth was grand ; but the mingled and multiplied 
sounds of industry form sweet music to the car of those who <lclight in the 
gn)wth of mankind in civilisation and consequent prosperity. 

South of the San Joachim, lies a large tract of country, where a rich 
ciillivation and several towns display tins wealth of the region; but towards 
the interior, all is barbarous and wild, though formerly, in the fiourishiug 
days of the missions, vineyards and plantations were thickly scattered over 
all the southern parts of Calilbrnia. Since then wealth and energy have 
tended to the north, where settlers from the United States arc multiply- 
ing with astonishing rapidity. 

Numerous rivers pour down from among the snowy peaks of the Sierra 
Nevada into the Sacramento and San Joatdiim. Between these and tho 
sea lies a broken range of less elevated hills, which cradle among their 
summits the sources of other streams that flow directly towards the shore, 
and discharge their tribute into the sea, at intervals along the whole coast. 
'rh(5 region is therefore profusely watered, and the richness of the soil in 
some of the interior valleys is not surpassed by any in South America. 
The Sacramento, as we have already said, is bordered by fertile lands, 
adapted for the growth of wheat, oats, Indian corn, sugar-canes, and indigo, 
with numerous fruits and vegctahlcs, whilst forests of cedar, pine, and 
oak, shade the lower slopes of the mountain. Tlie occasional expanses 
of rough, rocky, and sandy ground are bare of vegetation, hut in their 
naked aridity are more wealthy than the most luxuriant slopes of tho valleys, 
^riie district of San Juan is knomi as the Garden of California, producing 
a great variety and abundance of grains, and affording pasture on its woody 
borders to flocks and herds, while among the forests swarm multitudes of 
animals whose skins once formed a material of considerable traffic. This 
branch of industry, with all others, had become almost wholly withered 
before the Americans amved, tliough at one period numerous merchants 
traded on the coast. At San Francisco, a moderate commerce was carried 
on, and vessels from Europe were laden with liidcv'*, skins, tallow, wheat, 
dried salmon, and other productions, in exchange for cloths, cotton fabrics, 
velvets of bright colour, silks, brandies, wines, and teas. Monterey, San 
3>iego, New Tlelvetia, San Gabriel, tlie City of Angels, and Sfin Buenaven- 
tura w(’rc the other chief towns, and each of these, through tho trade fos- 
tered by European energy, rose to a certain stage of prosperity. 

The Beverend Father Friar Geronimo Boscana, the ‘ apostolic mission- 
ary’ at San Francisco, wrote a hi^orical account of tho Lidiaiis of the 
A,i;Mchomen nation, who may he taken as tlio general tyiie of the Califor- 
nian aborigines. They sprang from the same stock as the widely-scattered 
family that was once the solo popnlalioii of the West, both in its islands 
and continents. Tho manuscript is extremely curious, and has been 
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well translatc<l by an American writer. . It runs over the progress of tlie 
created world from the lirst dawn of light over the infant earth to tlie 
foundation of the mission. The Indian records furnish tlie basis of the 
earlier periods, and the whole of them are therefore lost in the obscurity 
of fantastic and incongruous fable. Nearer our own tiines we find the 
savages worshipping a strange god called Chinigchinich, whose lyin-e- 
sentation — the image of an animal rudely carved in wood -was placed in 
each of the numerous temples of rough and primitive construction that 
were raised in the woods, among the rocks, and in the forests of Ui)pcr 
California. To him they paid reverence, and from him they sought pro- 
tection. Owning the dominion of one great chief, they dwelt in separate 
communities, each subject to a captain; and this chief w'as elected by 
his tribe amid loud and general rejoicing. Scars won in battle, the bar- 
barous trophies of savage warfare, or fame acfpiirefl by skill in hunting, or 
eloquence in the forest meetings, or supposed favour with the spirits - 
those were the circumstances that usually determined their choice. Subject 
to this social discipline, they lived in primitive simplicity, breaking the 
monotony of life by festivals, and peopling the woods, rocks, and caves, 
the air and the sea, with that host of preterimtural agencies which the 
savage mind finds ne<!essary to explain their phenomena. 

The fashion of the aboriginal Indian’s life was strange, and perhaps 
peculiar to Califoniia. Their villages Averc clusters of rudely-constriictcd 
huts, built with little care, and frequently bunicd on account of tlie 
vermin ’which infested them. However, tlicir life Avas a happy one. 
They collected stores of provisions, and remained in their dwellings 
until these were exhausted, revelling in abundance, dancing, singing, and 
performing the strange ceremonies of their faith. When the gi'anaries 
were empty, the captain proclaimed a hunt and a forage. He shaved in 
the enterprise like the rest; for no compulsory tribute was exacted, 
although the generosity of his tribe genemlly supplied his wants to pro- 
fusion. Labour w^as divided between the men and the women. Old and 
young of both sexes thronged into the plains and woods, leaving the 
village wholly deserted. The wandors manufactured how\s and airows, and 
liuiitcd deer, rabbits, squirrels, and rats, whose llesh was dainty food, and 
'whose skins were iisccl as clothing. The old men fished with nets, 
manufactured domestic utensils, wove baskets, and carried light burtlieus ; 
while the children devoted themselves to a thousand little employments, 
in which the offspring of the savage, nursed in necessity, become skilful 
and ready, each striving with an enthusiasm of emulation to surpass his 
companions. But upon the w'omen fell the most laborious lot. The 
meanest and most harassing toil w’as alw^ays set apart for them. "With 
capacious baskets strapped with rude thongs upon their shouldiirs, they 
were compelled to roam over the waste savannas in the damp morning to 
collect ^he seeds of the grass, supposed to be more fruitful when woct 
with dew. These were carefully rubbed into the baskets, and irfadc into 
cakes or pottage. OtJiers searched for herbs, or gruhbe<l up roots, or 
lacked the ripe fruits from the trees-— gathering, indeed, all the ready 
which nature provides gratuitously in such regions for those whom 
knowledge has not taught to prize the earnings of industry. 

, The civilisation of a race may be measured by its treatment of w^omcn. 
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The lordly savage of California, plunged in the lowest barbarity, regarded 
JiLs wife? as his slave. Often when after a long day of toil sJie returned 
with the reapings of her industry, there- was no lire to cook with, no wood 
to make one, and she was driven, tired and hungry, to search for the neces- 
sary fuel. The man lolled on his couch of leaves and clay, and the woman, 
after her daily hibour, prepared the evening meal. Slic suffered in unconi- 
jjlaining apathy, and was frecpiciitly condemned, as the reward of her constant 
devotion, to the most rigorous puiiisluiient, often to death, for the most trifling 
offence. Children were kindly treated. The ceremonies of marriage, as 
among most barbarians, were extremely elaborate, and the contracts made at 
an early age. These, customs the Indians observed long after they bee^mie 
nominal converts to Christianity; and not thirty years ago the Father 
(Tcroiiimo married at St Juan Capistrano a most interesting couple. The 
bridegroom, when betrotlied, was two years old, and the chosen wife 
of his bosom was an uiiweaned iidaiit of nine months. 13ut these occur- 
rences are not frequent, fur the Californians often left the conduet of the 
aflair to. the young persons tlienjselves, in eonlradiction to the Jiabitnal 
practice of savages. The young man was conducted by a gay proeessiun 
to tlie house of his betrotlied, singing and praising the nuiniflcence of tlie 
bride’s family. Then he led his wife to her home, whence she was 
enjoined by her friends to fly if not wcfll treated. The interior of one of 
these dwellings presents a spectacle of much comfort. The walls rise two 
or three feet on cither side, and then mingle with the broad, overarching 
roof, which is thickly thatched, and stoutly ribbed, and supported along 
the centre by one heavy beam vesting on upright trunks of trees, with 
two or three branches left to increase the solidity of the whole. A lire 
is kindled on the hard floor of beaten clay, and the inmates sit around 
engaged in their several occupations, or dreaming in idle listlcssness of the 
happy liuutiiig-grounds. Among the Indians of one tribe — more savage 
than the rest —it was formerly the custom for the chiefs to marry men, 
who were selected for the purpose during infancy, clothed, instructed in all 
womcnly practices, taught to dance, and fitted for ‘ the j^roper duties of a 
wife,’ which the Indians interpreted to mean toil without ceasing, and end- 
less service without honour or reward. The native state costume, in its 
original simplicity, was pieture.squc. It consisted of a coronet of feathers, 
and a short shirt formed of the broad i)lumcs of certain large birds arranged 
in rows, and closely sewed one to another. They plucked out their beards 
with bivalve shells, and thus prepared {ind decorated, assembled to celebrate 
Iho feasts and dances that broke the monotony of their lives. Congregat- 
ing at night on the summits of the hills, they lit lives, and revelled in 
uncoutli orgies, with yells and clamour, until the dawn, and then throwing 
themselves on the ground, rested amid the smouldering embers of their 
bivouac, and slept on the scene of their timiultuous enjoyment. 

AVhen enmity arose between tribe and tribe, tlie captain siiminoned a 
secret council, gave orders that arms should he collected, provisions stored, 
and every aiTaugcment made with the utmost secrecy, tliat the puqjose of 
tlieir preparation might not bo noised abroad. The whole* community then, 
assembled, the object of the expedition was explained, the column of 
attack was fonned, the captain put himself at the head, the warriors 
ranged tliemselves in ranks behind, and the women, laden with stores, 
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brought up tho rear wijji the children. The march was swift and steal! hy, 
the attack was silent and sudden; and the enemy’s \illage, surprisc'd in the 
dead of idght, was left desolate before morning, or strewn with tlic bodies 
of the invaders’. No conflict was of long duration, one side or the other 
vanquished after a brief struggle; and the victors were again on the war- 
path exulting in the trophies of their triumph — s(‘alps to adorn their feasts, 
and women and children ns slaves. Tlie influence of the missions on 
many of these wild tribes was comphite; but numerous others mingled 
an infusion of Christianity with their original heathen practices. Many 
ascribed whatever misfortunes occuiTod to them after the arrival of tho 
missionaries to their -witchcraft, and this injurious bclicif look root, and 
spread widely among them. ‘What 1 conceive is this,’ says the good 
leather Geronimo, ‘ that the devil did it all, that but few should escape 
from Ills hands I ’ 

The good monk jiaiiits the Indian character in sombre colours. Tliey 
are idle, thievish, hypocritical, insolent, ungrateful, vindictive, seliish, im- 
provident, faithless, troacjhorous, and malignant. They may be conipan'd, 
he tells us, to a specie’s of monkey. They excel only in copying the antics 
of the -white men, and their eyes are. never iqiliftcd, but, like those of the 
swhic, always cast to the earth. This universal reprobation of the whole 
Californian race should he received with reserve, since no nation is so 
utterly depraved, so entirely destitute of \irtnc, honour, and human feeling. 
It may be taken as an axiom, that -when whole tribes are confounded in 
one general accusation, prejudice rather than kno-nledge signs its condem- 
nation. Indeed the accounts of late travellers tend to show that there is 
much of gbod, as w ell as a great ])roj)ortion of evil, in the Indian clia- 
racter. Duflot de lyiofras, member of the French legation at Mexico, 
describes tliem as a people amiable by nature, but corrupted by inter- 
course with strangers, -who have taught them to despise industry, to Jjate 
order, and to revel in the use of fiery liquors. The Californian, he tells 
us, is seldom seen -without his fla^k of eau de vie. ^ ‘ The bottle for a 
friend, and arms for an enemy,’ is their maxim; and acting upon it they 
are hospitable, generous, and often frank, although the disposition to thieve 
and defraud prevails widely among them. 

But the immense stream of immigration which e.vcn then was flowing 
through dilFerent channels into the country, reduced the character of tJm 
population to the lowest ebb of morality. The indiscriinmatc mixture of 
outcasts, wliether voluntary or not, in a country where (‘aeh man is relin- 
quished to the license of unbridled will, produces a state of society as 
COiTuptcd, depraved, and debased as that which is the fruit of tho 
worst extreme of tyranny. Racing, cock-lighting, hear and bull- baiting, 
with drunken revels, endless dances, and gambling associations, obliterated 
the, taste for industry; commcrcjc left the ports, vessels rarely appeared 
on ^e coasts, and the country sank in a rapid decay. The tribes that 
foriaerly roved in savage simplicity among woods and lakes, became 
addicted to gaudy dress and the i)lea.surc3 o’f the appetite. That agri- 
culture was neglected was a necessary adjunct to this state of aflairs. 
]^ound the missions of former days wide circles of prosperity had spread, 
hut when the tribes were again dispersed, the production of grain, 
the rearing of cattle, and the general culture of the soil, were weakly 
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aiifl partially earned on. In 1841 so little corn was sown, tliat a large 
jmi)ort{itioii was necessary to ward off the approaMi of famine. Formerly 
numerous cargoes of wheat were shipped from the ports of Alta California, 
and formed a principal feature m its commerce. The fisheries were all 
al)andoiied, and the mines known for many ages to exist appeared to bo 
forgotten. Besides the gold, ricli silver ore is abundant in the mountains 
of tlie interior; lead and sulpliiir arc plentitid; and valuable fields of coal 
have been discovered. Quicksilver, also, may be added to the list of 
materials that form the natural wealth of California. There is one mine 
near San Josd which is considered, m point of value, the third in the world. 
Its deposits are immensely rich. Two hundred tons of ore have at one 
time been piled to await the smelting process, and the cinnabar yields an 
average at least fifty per cent, of pure quicksilver. A few labourers, witli 
two common iron kettles, extracted from this mine to the Jimount of 
200,000 dollars. The mimu'al wealth of the region, however, in this as 
in other particJilars, lies completely undeveloped. 

The whole history of the country, from its discovery to this day, is a 
narrative of vicissitude and change. About the year 1530, ITernaii Cortez, 
or his favourite pilot, discovered the extensive peninsula of Lower Cali- 
fornia. its aspect was rough, mountainous, and sandy, with few indica- 
tions of fertility, though, scattered over the more arid expanses, wero 
several rich oases. Tlie conquering navigator considered it an island, 
and resolved at onoo to attempt its siil^ugatiou. Numerous circumstances 
eonibiiicd to defeat his enttirprise, which completely failed; and it was 
nearly a hundred and fifty y(!ars before a Spanish adinii’al laid the foun- 
dation of his national authority in the country. Its unpromising aspect, 
the savage nature of its population, and above all, the other widening fields 
which then exhausted the energy of Europe, preserved the lower region 
from conquest, lii 1541 CabrilJo discovered New California, which lay- 
neglected for sixty years, until a Spanish expedition arrived to survey the 
coast. It was found to posse.ss many commodious luirbours, while the 
maritime provinces appeared fertile and full of promise. The settlement 
of ?5an Diego was then established near the junction of the peninsula of 
Old, and the mainland of New California, and the conquest of the region 
was vigorously commenced and steadily pursued. To follow the track of 
Spanish enterprise would be to lead the reader through a labyruith of 
details. The adventurous navigators of those days were not so skilful 
ill subjugating as in exploring ; but in all cases they took nominal pos- 
session of the countries they discovered. Drake visited the shores of 
California, and gave the name of New Albion to the whole region ; but 
the claim he thus set up -was never sought to he supported; though 
Pinkerton, in an account of his voyage, declares that he made discoveries 
precisedy similar to those recently made on the banks of the Eio Sacra- 
mento. These he describes in the florid language of the time : ‘ the land 
is so rich in gold and silver, that upon the lightest turning it up with a 
spade or pickaxe, these rich metals plainly appear mixed with the mould.' 
In 1602 Sebastian Visconio by chance touched at the harbour of Monterey, 
and there proclaimed the neighbouring provinces to be Spanish territory ; 
but these titles to possession were seldom recognised by rival powers ; and 
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the nations that in those times held tlic supremacy of commerce, struggled 
for the possession of California, though with weakness and va(;illation. 
At length it appeared as thougli the contending powers liad exhausted 
their vigour, and with it abandoned their ambition. Towards the close of 
the seventeenth century, the whole country was yielded to the Jesuits, 
who took possession of it with the design of extending their conquest by 
tlic easy, safe, and gradual means which, to their subtle discernment, 
appeared far better than the rough and speedy plan pursued by sailors 
and military navigators. 

They carried no anns with them, they built no fortifications, and ditn 
played none of those instrmnents of war with which civilised men have 
habitually sought to inspire with awe the minds of barbarian races. 
Tlic subtlety of the Jesuits has passed into a])rovcrb; and in no period 
of their history do we perceive this chariicteristie so deeply marked 
as in the policy they 2 >ursned during the j^eriod of tlieir dominion in 
California. With gifts, promises, and soothing encouragements, they 
attracted the Indian’s affection : with mysterious rites, with solemn ponq) 
and grave discourse, they inspired him with respect; and thus with a 
soft hand drawing the aborigines within the circle of their influence, 
they held them there with an iron grasp until the whole country full 
under their sway. They had sown the seed ; it was now their pleasant 
task to reap the harvest. Missions were established, and around oacli 
of these a district was marked out, where tlic lands wctc put under cul- 
tivation, and the soil was speedijs)' so productive, that tlie Jesuits bail 
great reason to rejoice in their acquisition. A flourishing commerce wa-s 
opened. Ships from tlic old world came to be laden with tlie riches of 
this favoured region, and gradually a lucrative trade was established and 
circulated through the magnificent harbours that abound along the coast. 
Valuable pearl banks were di.scovered, and the rich lands of Alta Cali- 
fornia, crowned with jieace and plenty, well rewarded the skilful energy 
that was expended on them; though they still kept the secret of that 
exhaustlcss mine of wealth which would long ago, if known, have peo^fled 
California with an avaricious population of needy adventurers brought 
from the four quarters of the globe. 

The Jesuits rose to prosperity in their CaliforniaTi territories, and werc 
little disposed to share the spoil with any rivals. To secure, therefore, 
the monopoly which was so jirofitable to them, they disseminated through 
Europe, by means of their industrious agents, accounts which represented 
California as a land of thirsty aridity, with an nngenial climate, a savage, 
intractable population, and a soil poor almost to utter barrenness. Those 
who circulated these reports were generally the masters of ships, that, 
deeply laden with the riches of California, sailed home by a circuitous 
route, and contained in their well-stored holds the substantial contradiction 
of bik'K fals6 assertions. Yet the Jesuits, while they laboured to monopo- 
lise the wealth of their territory, carried on at the same time a humanising 
process, which at least prepared the aboriginal population to receive the 
impress of pure and enliglitcned civilisation. They wrought the soil, 
they sought for precious gums, and woods, and metals ; but at the same 
time they taught the. Indians : and under their infiucnce the country was 
changed from a vast wilderness of rank vegetation to a fruitful, wcll-culti- 
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vated land; and the Indian tribes, allured from their savaj^c haunts, bccamo 
orderly, industrious communities — each gathered about a missionary estab- 
lishment, and subject to the temporal and 8i)iritual control of a Jesuit 
father. At length Lord Anson, in the course of one of Jiis buccaneering 
cruises, made prize of a richly-freighted ship sailing from California. This 
capture revealed the hidden avarice of the Jesuits; and a series of cir- 
cumstances originating in that incident led to their expulsion from the 
country. It was then by a revolution transferred into the possession of 
the Dominican monks of Alcxico and the Franciscan friars, who shared 
autliority between them, and working in fellowship, divided the reward. 

Alta California had not progressed so well as tlie lower country, whkh 
already contained numerous villages; but from this period forward its 
superior fertility and attraction placed it lirst. Settlers multiplied, and tlio 
germs of small towns s])raiig up and grew rapidly. Before 1803 eighteen 
missions wore planted, and to each of these was attached a tribe of Indians, 
sometimes of more thaji 1200 in number. They enrolled themselves imdor 
the protection of the monks, and laboured in the lands belonging to the 
niission. Sometimes a refractory Indian family was captured, compelled 
to adopt the name at least of servants, and forced to labour for the 
mission ; but in return it Avas treated with hospitality and .kindness. 
The neophytes increa.scd in immbers, and as the reward of their industry, 
the monks clothed them w'cll, fed them, and elevated their condition to a 
degree of comfort to which, thvougli ignorance, they luid never before 
aspired. It is not remarkable that they easily abandoned their iinle- 
pendence for a servitude that Avas at once so easy and so profitable. In- 
dustry and population rise together. In eleven years from 1790, tlio 
number of inhabitants in Alta California rose from 7748 to 13,(1(38 ; and 
in another year Avas increased by 2000. The Avheat raised increased from 
li),000 to 32,000 bushels, and the oxen from 25,000 to (30,000. From 
this it w’ill be seen boAV' thinly' peopled the* country originally Avas, and 
Avhat a bcnelicent effect Avas produced by the exertions of these fcAv 
European settlers. The process continued until 1835, Avhen troubles 
broke out, and the fonn of government aa'RS changed. A council of admi- 
nistrators ruled tlic affairs of California; the priests, Avhose energies had 
been so productive of good, avctc permitted no longer to cxei-cise any 
other than the functions of simple pastors ; and the Indians, disgusted Avith 
the change, forsook the civilisation that no longer afforded them assistance 
or protection, or added to their comforts ; and retreating once more into 
their native Avoods, became lost in a darker barbaidsm than ever. The 
savage once reclaimed and again degenerated is as far boloAv tlic original 
level of untaught humanity as that level is below the elevation of civilised 
society. The reason lies on the siuiarc. lie abandons all the good, and 
clings to all the eA'il; for it jippears impossible to teach bjirbariaiis the 
amenities of cmlised life, Avitliout insj)inng them Avith tlie love of those 
polished vices that corrupt us, even in the highest stages of our existence. 

A Avar commenced between the Indians ami the iicav conquerors of their 
land. The administrators were tyrannical in the true sense of the word, 
'riioy plundered the country instead of developing the resources of its soil, 
and robbed the natives instead of profiting by their pnjtected and produc- 
tive industry. The Indians retaliated, making frequent and fierce iiicur- 
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sions into the mission lands, laying them waste, and cutting off whatev<3r 
enemies they could surprise. To punish them, a body of Mexicans marched 
into their territory, wasted their valleys, bunied their villages, massacred 
their old men, and bore away their women and children into a hard and 
hopeless servitude. California, from the shore to the Sierra Nevada, from 
Cape Mendocino to the point of the Lower Peninsula, was the theatre of a 
miserable and harassing contest, in which defeat was followed by no sub- 
mission, and success acquired for neither party either honour or profit. 

Mexico wanted either the ability or the will to pacify her subjects in 
California. The whole region relapsed into perfect anarchy ; the missions 
that formerly stood in the midst of thriving and populous districts were 
now deserted and left tenantless, surromKlcd by solitaiy wastes; ruins 
covered the country, tuid the whole region was rapidly sinking into its 
original savage state. The United States, however, had long looked 
towards the valleys of the Sacramento and the San Joachim as outlets 
for the enterprise of their energetic population; and from time to time 
bands of emigrants had proceeded over th(i Kocky Mountains, across the 
Desert Basin, and over the Sierra Nevada, into Alta California, where 
they settled and became wealthy on the improvement of the soil ; felling 
timber, erecting mills, building storehouses, and clearing the lands. Others 
came round Cape Horn, or across the Isthmus of Panama; and the evi- 
dence of their activity was seen in small prosperous oases studding 
the country. The States were now at w’ar with Mexico; and in the pur- 
siut of their hostilities might have invaded the shores of her Califonimii 
territory, or sent a. force to penetrate their mountainous ramparts on the 
east. But this, in the caldy years of the contest, was not the policy of the 
United States. There was a cool precaution in tlicir proceedings which 
was marked by somewliat of Macchiavelliau prudence. Two years before 
they actually took po.ssession of the country, it was virtually subject to 
them. Mexico, in name, was supreme ; but the united republic v/as in 
reality the chief authority. Towards the end of tlie summer of 1845, the 
enterprising traveller Promont, after an exploration of tlie wild regions 
lying between the Pocky llaiigc and tlie ridge of the Snowy Hills, sud- 
denly encamped on a low green hill in the neighbourhood of Monterey. 
Its pleasant scenery tempted him to remain. The fields, the plantations, 
the well-built and brightly-painted Iiousi’s, the church, ami the groves 
that studded the meadow-lands in the neighbourhood, formed altogether 
a scene of peculiar charm. 

Captain Fremont is a singular man. He has but one eye — a tall, spare 
figure, and bony limbs, and wears a costume as uncouth as the winter habit 
of a Laplander. Ilis companions, the backwood trappers, belonged to what 
in America is called the Loafer class — ^gigantic men, attired in loose and 
shapeless coats of deer-skin, and mounted on horses whose prodigious 
power aud strength made up for the absence of symmetry. This band of 
picturea^e travellers gallopping through Monterey attracted the attention 
of iUkafehabitants, who watched them until, after a very brief sojourn in tin.* 
nei^bourhood, they rode away, and re-entered the wilderness whence tiny 
had recently emerged. In a short time they again made their appearance, 
and located themdelves on the slope of a shady hill; but their familiar 
appropriation of buffaloes and other provisions instated the uiliabitants’, 
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who ordered them to quit the vicinity, and drove them to the hills of tlie 
interior. J'Vemoiit, however, was soon again in their neighbourhood. He 
arrived in a vessel from the United States, and anchored at Monterey, pro- 
bably to take a secret survey of the harbour, for the Americans were now 
resolved to annex California to their immense .dominions; and Mexico, 
weakened by a long struggle, had not the power to resist them effectually. 
Nor were the people of the country at all inimical to the change that 
tlireatencd to pass over their destinies. Some of them openly professed 
themselves friendly to the United States, while others proposed to declare 
for independence ; and a Mormon prophet endeavoured to rally round his 
rebellious standard a sutlicient baud of followQrs; but few indeed were 
those who were for clinging to Mexico. The Americans allowed no long 
time for consideration. Two vessels of war were despatched to the i)orts 
of San Francisco iuid IMonterey ; and in July 1810 the whole territory, by 
a bloodless conquest, was annexed to tlie possessions of the groat North 
American republic. 

a\lta California, in fortune an<{ prosj)ect, was changed. The Indians once 
more ventured from their forest wilds; industry was again awake; old 
villages were re-tenanted; new ones were built; the wasted lands were 
covered with fr(!sh cultivation ; towns that had fallen to ruin, Avith grassy 
streets and liarbours wholly silent, became liill of active life ; and indeed 
the entire region i)reseiite(l the appearance of a country reviving from a 
lonp and lethargic apathy to now energy and prosperity. The industry of 
a numerous <‘lass was devoted to the culture of wheat, maize, and rye, 
the valuable fisheries on the coast were actively prosecuted, and the pas- 
ture lands Averc again crowded with flocks of sli(‘.cp and herds of oxen. 

We liavc said tliat during a considcrablo time North America had been 
linked to California by a chain of immigration, slender but continuous, that 
ran through the passes of tlie Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada. 
The iiitorcommuiucatioii betw(‘cii the countries beyond the Mississippi and 
the A^alley of Alta California was now increased to a high degree, and 
gi'eatly developed a system of intercourse Avliich may be regarded as one of 
the most curious features of the civilisation Avbich it served to quicken to a 
more vigorous groAvth, Between the. city of Independence, in the state of 
Missouri, and the city of Angelo, on tlie coast of Upper (California, near the 
foot of the peninsula, circulated a constant flow of intercourse, wdiich 
originated about forty-five years ago in the enterprise of James Parsley, a 
priA^atc adventurer, Avho travelled much through the Avilder provinces — then 
far vrilder than now- — that border tlie banks of the beautiful Mississippi. 
Near the waters of the Platte River a party of Indians received him as the 
companion of their wanderings. W^ith them he Avciit to Santa Fe, a trading 
station on the Avestern slope of the liocky Range, and is supposed to have 
bartered some American commodities with the people of that place, 
AltliougU a French Creole, it is said, had already carried on a secret com- 
morcc between America and California, James Pursley opened the regular 
system of intercourse; but his desultory enterprises led at first to results of 
lit lie importance. It was sixteen years before a reguhir caravan started 
from the Missouri, and travelled to Santa Fe. The journey was one of 
imeertainty and danger. It led through a savage region, peopled by wild 
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tribes ; and when, in 1822, a company of traders was formed, their commer- 
cial adventures were much restrained by the perils that beset their way. 
lloarning bands of Indians liiing on the line of march, committing murders 
on the straggling travellers, and plundering any \ eliichis that might linger 
]>eljind. Numerous gravgs soon dotted tlie borders of tlie trail, and ii-c- 
(^nunt conflicts occurred. 

Ill 1824 eiglity mercliants, with a large train of wagons and mules, set 
out from the city of Independence, with commodities amounting in value 
to 30,000 dollars ; and the successive caravans that issued yi'ar after year, 
and crossed the same solitary plains and desolate country, were constantly 
attacked by bands of Indians that lay in ambush to rush out as the head 
of the wagon trains appeared in sight. At first the traders went armed, 
and defended their own property, often repulsing their assailants with con- 
siderable vigour and success ; but in the course of five years the value of 
the intercourse was so great, and had attracted so many marauders to 
infest the trail, that it Avas found necessary to send bodies of mounted 
riflemen to protect the caraA’an during a part of its progress. 

The merchants in S'overal jiarts of America transport their merchamiiso 
to the banks of the ISIissouri, embark tbein in tlie river craft, sail witli 
them to the city of Independence, Avherc they arc collected as in a depot, 
and at the proper season stored in the AV'agon or packed on the backs of 
mules. In the early part of ^lay the town assumes an appearance of 
unusual activity. From all quarters the inhabitants hurry to the open 
space outside, the suburbs, Avhere the vast f;aravan is marshalhul for its 
journey. The AA’agons arc draAvn sometimes by f«)ur, sometimes by fifteen, 
yokes of oxen, and pcrliaps a hundred of those colossal canvas - covered 
machines are stored Avith every description of merchandise. I'he drivers, 
with enormously long Avdiips, arc ready in their places, cracking their lashes, 
and by an ingenious A^arhUy of shouts encouraging the animals to exertion. 
SAvavmiiig about the lines of motionless vehicles are droves of cattle, and 
behind are long trains of loaded mules, Avith a company of^ merchants on 
horseback, and guards of soldiers to convoy the precious cargo. Uncouthly 
attired, and A^aricd in character as tlicy arc, the individuals who accompany 
this expedition form not the least characteristic feature in this original and 
striking scene. 

All is prepared ; the AA-agons are arranged ; the cattle are counted, and 
the mules marked. The loader has all the details of the merchandise in 
his book, and tlie signal is gh'cii, Avhcii, Avith a simidtaneous moA^cmeut, the 
vast train slowly sets itself in motion. The Avagoiis with their Avhite canvas 
tops, the droves croAvding on either side, and the sober mules behind, leave 
the cityJn a broken but extended train; ami long after the caraA'an has 
staMfc^'the toAvnspcoplc may catch glimpses of it as it winds over an up- 
AA'ai m H pO Tjing plain, or appears in vicAV tlirough a break in the mountains. 

trail ’ lies across a varied ami interesting country. Sometimes it 
cr^ps over a stony and barren plain ; sometimes through a level grassy 
saA’aima, monotonous as the sea, AAdicre it is bordered at intervals by 
groups of the cotton-tree, among the branches of Avliich are placed tlie 
bodies of the dead, shrouded in cotton clotlis. They do not decompose, 
but dry rapidly, and add a melancholy feature to the landscape, reminding 
us of the ancient custom of Scythia, and the still more curious practices 
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prevailing among some of the islanders of tlie Indian Archipelago. ?omc» 
times the caravan enters a plain richly clad with the wild but brilliant 
Californian poppy, of a golden colour, and intermingled with purple lilies, 
the white and yellow primrose that blooms only in the evening, and nume- 
rous crimson flowers, besides blossoming shrubs, that render the plains, 
when glowing in the light of sunset, one of the most gorgeous scenes in 
nature. Balt lakes crusted with a delicate efflorescence, and capacious 
valleys completely covered with a tall growth of the wild mustard, with 
small woods and rivers, add other features to the panorama. From these 
scenes the caravan enters the pass of the Rocky Mountains, where savage 
precipices and dismal deep deflles appear in contrast with tljc pleasing 
landscapes left hehind. IVa versing these, it descends on the more fertile 
slopes, and through a richly-cultivated valley to Santa Fe, a town with 
4000 or 5000 inhabitants, who live in mud-built houses one storey high. 
Tlio whole place is awakened to lively activity by the arrival of tlie cara- 
van, which is indeed its main support. It stands in a clear valley, and the 
traveller is surprised to see constantly coming down from the surrounding 
hills long trains of laden asses. 'J'hey belong to the woodcutters who 
supply Banta Fd with fuel. The caravan forms a camp close to the town 
until October, when a portion is detached to visit the city of Angelo, on 
the coast of Alta California. No wagons proceed thither, as tlie way lies 
over a rugged country, but two Imndrcd horsemen, with mimeroiis wcll- 
ladcii mules, accomplish tlio journey, and carry with them cotton, linen, and 
woollen clothes to be bartered for horses and mules. For one of these 
animals the common price is two i)ieces of cloth. Seventy-five days are 
usually occupied on the road from Banta Fd to the city of Angelo ; and 
before the recent change in the affairs of California, notliing could bo more 
melancholy than the landscapes that bordered tlie trail. It was one niii- 
versal scene of waste and desolation; the ruins of prosperity anti the relics 
of industry altogether gone. Plantations and gardens, farms and villages, 
neglected and abandoned, continued to cover the country until it fell under 
the sway of the American republic, when an immediate change passed over 
the coiidititin of tlie whole territory, Wc now reach that point in the his- 
tory of California to w’liich future generations will turn as the most salient 
feature in its ammls —the discovery, by accident, of the golden treasures 
which fill tho valley of the Sacramento. Wc must therefore describe the 
settlement of Captain Butter in Califoniia, the discovery of the gold, tlie 
changes it immediately produced, and the rapid advance of California uiidci: 
the infliicnco of this most potent spell. 

About tv/elvc years ago, Captain Butter, when the ^Mexican government 
was exerting itself to sweep away the last remuant of the missions, received 
a grant of land of sixty miles in length by sixteen in width. From his 
birth an adventurer, he liad retired to this place as to a harbour of refuge 
from the commotions of public life. He had sowed as a lieutenant in tlie 
infantry of Charles X., and when the Swiss corps was disbanded, Iiad become 
a citizen of the American republic, employing himself in various occupa- 
tions, until, after many vicissitudes of fortune, he emigrated to California. 
There he established himself, and before his acquisition of land, had built up 
an influence so Ann, that the Mexican government, too weak to overthrow, 
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was compelled to conciliate him, and granted the territory. The whole 
of this vast estate, when it came into his possession, was overgrown with 
tall rank grass, and a few oaks or pines. It was situated on the border of 
the American river, above the confluence of the Sacramento and San 
Joachim ; and the new owner, who w'as the first white man tliat settled in 
tliat spot, immediately busied himself with clearing and cultivating the 
laud, and preparing for a long and prosperous settlement. He at once 
erected a small house, surrounded by a stockade, and with his. few compa- 
nions prepared to construct a fort. Two howitzers formed liis armament ; 
but these were little needed. The Indian hordes, though they at first 
carried off horses and cattle, only ventured once upon a direct attack, and 
then the hannloss ex})losion of a shell above their licads inspired tficrn with 
BO much respect for the white man’s w'capons, that they thereafter left him 
in peace. By conciliation ho attracted them to him. They consented 
to labour for reward, made and baked the bricks for the fort, <lug the 
ditches to divide the fields and prevent the cattle straying, and workcjd at 
all the branches of industry to which he taught them to apply tlieinsi;lvcs. 
By way of precaution, he was very careful to trust few of tliem with nmis 
and ammunition. '^J’liey were easily Ijronght to complete submission, for 
they were without pride; and Ihe scene which took place at their breakfast 
hour every morning snfficit'iitl}’ showed that they had lost the high spirit 
which has been the <'haractcristic of some of the Indian races. Tlircc hun- 
dred men were marslialled witliin the walls, long troughs were filled witli a 
mess of boiled wheat-bran, and kneeling in ranks before these, like so 
many horses at the manger, they fed themselves with their liands. 

By degrees were proeurc’d fourteen pieces of artillery to fortify his walls; 
but these became gradually without use, exe(*,pt to fire a saliitci on days of 
rejoicing. With his wife and daughter and his Indian labourers, the capt;iin 
lived very much like an independent chief among a barbarous tribe, and at 
length brought 1700 acres of land under good culture. IJltimatcdy tlic dis- 
covery was made which at once gave a sudden impulse to his own fortune, 
and rai.sed California from neglect to an almost universal attention. I’he 
story of it was at first painted in a variety of colours, and strange versions 
found belief among the jMcxicjuis as well as the Indians. Home said the 
Mormons, directed by a miraculous revelation, liad found the gold. 
Another lale w^as, that Huttcr li:ul ju’csentcd to a friendly chief a certain 
rifle, with which the Indian hastened to lead an attack on tlie l’awnc-f‘s 
among the llocky Hills. On the way, he was trampled to d(>;ith ))y .-i 
buffalo, and short!}- aftorAvards his spirit appeared to thfi captain in a 
dream, directing him to di.g in a certain spot, and buy Avith the proceeds 
a shipload of rifles, to be distributed among the tribe tlius dei)rived of its 
chief. From his OAvn account, we lear i that in Sepfymber 1847 lie erected a 
water-mill in a spot more than a thousand feet above the level of the lower 
valleyi His friend, Mr Marshall, Avas engaged in superintending an altcra- 
tioti in it, and Captain Sutter Avas silting one afternoon in his own room 
.writing. Suddenly Marshall rushed in Avith such c.xcitcnient in his face, 
^that his friend confesses to have cast an anxious eye at his rifle. Ifis 
sudden appearance was sufficiently curious ; but Sutter thought him mad 
when he cried out that he had made a discovery Avhich would pour into . 
.t^ieir coffers millions and millions of dollars with little labour. * I frankly 
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own,’ lie says, ‘ that when I heard this I thought something had touched 
Marshall's brain, when suddenly all my misgivings were put an end to by 
his dinging on the table a handful of scales of pure virgin gold. I was 
fairly thunderstruck.’ It was explained that, while widening the channel 
that had been made too narrow to allow the mill-wheel to work properly, a 
mass of sand and gravel was thrown up by the excavators. Glittering in 
this Mr Marshall noticed what he thought to be an opal — a clear trans- 
parent stone common in California. Tliis was a scale of pure gold, and the 
tirst idea of the discoverer was, that some Indian tribe or ancient possessors 
of the land had buried a treasure. Examination, however, showed the 
whole soil to teem with the precious metal ; and then mounting a horse, 
he rode dowm to carry the intelligence to his partner. To none but him did 
he tell the story of his discovery, and they tw’o agreed to maintain secret 
the rich reward. Proceeding together to the spot, they picked up a quan- 
tity of the scales ; and with nothing but a small knife, Captain Sutter 
extracted from a little Indlow in the i*ock a solid mass of gold weighing an 
ounce and a-half. Ihit the attempt to conceal this valuable revelation was 
not successful. An ai'tful Kcmtuckiaii labourer observing the eager looks 
of the two searchers, followed and imitated them, ])icking up several Hakes 
of gold. Gradually tlie report spread, and as the wonld-bc monopolists 
returned towards the mill, a crowd met them holding out flakes of gold, and 
shouting with joy. Mr Marshall sought to laugh them out of the idea, 
mid pretended the metal was of little value ; but an Indian who had long 
worked elsewhere in a mine of the costly metal cried ‘ Oro I oro 1 ’ and 
‘ Gold ! gold ! ’ was shouted in a lively chorus by the deliglited multitude. 
Thi'< is the account wo lja\c from Captain Sutter himself. In other 
narratives, the history of the discovery assumes many diticrent forms and 
enlonrs. A squatter eonsivuetiiig a shanty found gold in the stones em- 
ployed to build it ; a travelh'v traversing a stream tell into the water, and 
the precious dust glittered in the mud, adhering to his clothes; a hunter 
in ehaso of the elk lay do^vn to sleep in a cavern shining on all sides with 
scales of gold— “these, and other accounts have been promulgated ; but we 
have adopted the. narrative of Captain Suiter, related by himself to a recent 
adventurer among the minors in Alta California. ()n his own part he 
declares ihat the tal(?R of his secret working of tlio mines for years before 
the discovery became general, are idle rumours arising in more fancy, and 
blown about 1 he world like other empty fabrications, to add something of 
mystery to wliat was already a marvel. 

The rumour was spread abroad, and the people, of San Francisco began 
to leave the town, and swarm to the ‘ diggings.’ A large body of Mormon 
emigrants had just entered Alta California through the. south pass of 
the Rocky Mountains ; they immediately encamped near Sutter’s Mill, imd 
within a few days more than 1200 men were at work, with buckets, baskets, 
shovels, spades, and sheets of canvas, seeking for gold in the. saud of the 
south fork of the Rio des los Americanos. The first plan was to spread 
the. sand on canvas, and blow away with a reed all but the gold. In the 
first impulse of a selfish heart the discoverer sought to monopolise his 
knowledge ; but as the dawn of every day revealed new stores of the metal, 
this feeling died away, for the wealth of the region seemed so great, that 
the cupidity of the world could not exhaust it. 
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Perhaps in no other country, at any period of its history, has so sudden 
and wondcrfiil a revolution taken place as that which followed the dis- 
cov(;ry of the gold in the American fork. Alta California, between the 
Snowy Alountains and the sea, was then peopled by about twenty-five thou- 
sand inliabitants — of wliom more than lialf were baptised natives, a third 
Spanish- Americans, and the remainder a motley collection of settlers from 
.'ill parts of the world. , The knowledge of its auriferous soil immediately 
attracted to California several currents of emigration; and as well over the 
Kocky jVIonntains as by sea, ceaseless arrivals from all quarters of the 
globe swelled the population. The towns on the coast were soon almost 
wholly deserted, and the few residents that remained made ample fortunes 
by levying exorbitant .sums for the entertainment and supply of the travel- 
lers who came to the port. Vessels in the harbour were deserted; the 
liarvest was at first iinre.aped-; and the industry of the country suddenly 
stopped, as thougli struck by a universal paralysis, wliile the flood of popu- 
lation contracted .and ])Oiu'cd into tlie valley of the Sacramento. The gold 
region as yet discovered is 500 or GOO miles in length by 100 or 150 wide. 
Small patches only, however, have been completely (jxplorcd. The tribu- 
taries of the Sacramento arc the richest stre.ams hitherto discovered. 

Along the borders of the rivers, and in the ravines of the wild hilly 
country, camps were form(i(l, and tents, bowers, mud huts, and rudely- 
erected sheds, multiplied .and covered the gi'ouiid. Still, himdreds slept in 
the open air, and these hundreds swelled to thousands as each mail carricil 
to the United States more glowing accounts of the gold. It would be easy 
to present a scene of the most chara(;toristic novelty, which would yet fall 
short of the reality — the vast scattered camps, the multitudes swarming in 
the river-bod and uinong the, ravines, the trains of wagons windmg towards 
the scene, the tumult and confusion of day, and the bivouac fires by night 
— all these and a thousand otlier clcmejits might be blended in a living 
landscape of rare originality and interest ; but it will bo more profitable, 
and little less pleasant, to sketch in sober colours the present social con- 
dition of the region, and describe the aspect under which that curious 
community appears influenced by the irresistible power of gold. A few 
instances of the incidental features of society after the'spread of the mania 
among tlie adventurers hi search of wealth m.ay neither be out of place 
nor nnentertaining. 

In May 1848 tlic negro waiter at the San Francisco IFotel, before the 
mania had reached its greatest height, refused to serve his master at tlie 
rate of less than ten dollars, or about two pounds a day — ^which is regarded 
here as a respectable income for a professional man. But the universal 
rage was so strong, that the ‘ minenil yellow fever,’ as it was termed, left 
San Francisco at first almost wholly deserted ; and at- the same season a 
larg€u|g^t of merchant vessels lay helpless and abandoned, some partially, 
qth^^^liolly deserted. One ship from the Sandwich Islands was left with 
nd one but its captain on beard ; from another the captain started with 
t all his crew, replying to an observation on his flagrant conduct, that the 
cables and anchors w(»uld wear well till his return, and that as every one 
was too busy to plunder, he ran no risk by deserting his duty. The 
* Star * and ‘ Californian ’ newspapers, published at San Francisco, ceased 
appearing, as the whole staff, from the editor to the ermnd-boy, had gone * 
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to dig for gold ; and among the most active wooers in the valley was the 
‘ attorney-general to the king of the Sandwich Islands/ The inftucnce of 
tins wonderful excitement extended all over the world, but Avas felt most 
powerfully in the neighbouring regions of Oregon and lilexico. There, 
during the early period of the excitement, the public roads— and especially 
tlie nearest way over the hills — w-ere crowded with anxious travellers, eacli 
face bent towards the ridges of hills dividing their adopted country from 
the gold regions. Whole towns and villages may be seen peopled by 
iM^arcoly any other than women, while the men arc devoutly on the pilgrims’ 
path to the shrine of mighty Mammon. Two pccidiar results have been 
produced in America. The unmarried population is becoming thinner 
month after month, so that wedding chimes are far less frequent than of 
yore ; while hypochondriacal patients, whom no sensible friends could per- 
.•^luade of their healthy condition, have forgotten their affected ills, and 
encountered all the weariness and perils of the journey between tlicir sick- 
cliainbers and a canvas tent in the valley of tlic Sacramento. 

These W’ere incidents wliich took place early after the discovery. Others 
follow’cd still more (nirious. ’I'he population that was suddenly gathered 
together in the valley of the SacrameiUo was among the most motley 
and heterogeneous ever collected in any spot on the 8nrfa(;e of the globe. 
Californian Indians, with their gay costume in gaudy mimicry of the old 
nobility of Castile; rough American adventurers, lawyers, merchants, 
fiymors, artisans, professional men, and niccluinics of all descriptions, 
thronged into the scene. Among them were conspicuous a few ancient 
f>panlsh dons in embroidered blue and crimson clothes, that in their own 
country have been out of fashion for forty years. A few gentlemen, and 
numbers of w^nnen, were among the delvcrs; while, aftt'r some months 
had elapsed, even China opcnetl her gates to let out some adventurous 
house-builders, who took junks at Canton, sailed across ton thousand 
miles of sea, arrived at San Francisco, and tluTO betook themselves to 
their calling, an<l made largo fortunes by the construction of light portable 
buildings for the use of the gold tinders in the hot and populous valley. 

Within eiglitocn montlis 100,000 men arrived in Alta California from 
the Uiiited States, aiui settled temporarily in the valley, tliougli, after a 
short period, the return steamers were as well laden with life as tlic others. 
Nine thousand immense -svagons came through the pass of the Kocky 
Mountains, with an averngo of tivc persons to encli vehicle; 4000 emigrants 
rode on horsebacl^ through the same route; and of the others, many crossed 
the Isthmus of Panama, whore the passengers have sometimes been so 
impatient, that the govenimcnt packets have been pressed into their 
service, and compelled to start on their voyage ];eforc the airival of tin? 
mails. Others made the sea-voyage of 17,000 mihis round the hc/id of 
Cape Horn; and multitudes of these have intrusted themselves, during 
the imssagc of the turbulent world of w'aters heaving round the head of 
this gloomy promontory, to leaky and shattered barques, resembling that 
in which Columbus made his last voyage from the Now World to Spain. 
The American steam-ship Califimm was the first that ever doubled that 
cape into the Pacific. In a New York paper sixty sail of ships Avero 
advertised to sail for tlie Gold Region in one day. An analysis of the 
multitudes that poured, and still pour, into the Gold Region, leads to a 
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curious result, since it shows what classes are most ready to leave their 
habitual employments to rfock round the altar of Mammon, with the chance 
of acfpiiring sudden fortune and the risk of a ruin equally speedy. One- 
third of them arc calculated as belonging to the tillers of the soil, an 
equal number arc drawn from among the shopkeepers and artisans, and 
the remainder is made up of persons engaged in commerce, professional 
men, and that large and indescribable class which, for want of a more dis- 
tinct term, wc must comprehend imdcr the title of adventurers. 

The waters lying between the coast of California and the Isthmus, and 
further round Cape Horn to New York, were never bciforc converted into 
such a crowded highway. Vessels were constantly passing' to and fro, 
and all of them were peopled either by sanguine adventurers with the hot 
fever of desire upon them, or disappointed irnm who were returning remorse- 
fully to their liomcs, moralising in philosophic vein over the theory of the 
far-famed table — that industry alone is the genius that possesses the power 
to turn all things to gold. 

The sea-passage, however, is often comparatively easy and convenient : 
for in spite of the famous story of the Quaker,* the Paciiic Ocean, at least 
during certain seasons, deserves its name. An American traveller, who 
sailed 3500 miles hctwecii Capo Horn and the coast, declares that an open 
whale-boat might safely have rowed in the vessers wake during the whole 
distance, and that boats frequently make the voyag(i from the, Sandwich 
Islands to San Francisco without any danger from mountainous waves or 
vexing winds. Nowhere docs a large vessel appear so majestic than wlieii 
making her way over a sea so tranquil. However, tlie route by tlie 
emigrant trail was at lirst one of tljc utmost weariness and peril. The road, 
rough and broken as it was, was tJironged with an almost pcrpt‘tual stream 
of caravans ; whole armies a])pe«*u’ed tf) be marching to tlie Gold Kegioiis ; 
and each of these, as it j^ussed, opened an easier ^vay to its successor l)y 
levelling the mounds, tlirowijjg bridge.s across the water chasjns, hlling up 
ravines, and hewing shorter route's througli the woods. Yet numbers fell 
by the way, and died of hunger, or thirst, or sheer fatigue, tliough many 
were relieved at the settlement of tlie fanatic Mormon saints, on the shores 
of the Great Salt ].^ke. An anecdote will illustrate the. poignant suffer- 
ings of some who undertook lhi.s fatiguing Jourucy. An emigrant from 
America, travelling in a solitary wagon, found himself without food, and 
was compelled to eat scraps of buckskin and similar indigestible sul)- 
stances. He constantly climbed llic rocks, and waiidCred tliroiigh the 
mountain valleys, iii scan;li of game ; and one day having wandered hir 
from the trail in search .of a buck, espied a moving form, winch in the 
dusky twilight appeared to be an animal. Jt was, however, an Indian; 
but the emigrant, when he perceived this, did not give up the chase. 
Hungry and drsheartened, the idea of a camiihal feast entcrc<l his mind ; 
and hef^as bitterly disappointed when the poor savage escaped. ‘ For, 
sir,* sAid he to the American traveller who tells the story, Hiad I caught* 
him, 1 should have slain and eaten hhn as soon as if he had been a deer.' 
Tlie jNIexicans published proclamations, assuring safe passage to those 

* Durmj; a great storm on this sea a vessel was once wrecked, and a Quaker, tos-?- 
iiig to and fro on a plank, exclaimed, over the orest of a wave, to another who was 
drifting by on a barrel, * Friend, dost thou call this Pacific 
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who crossed their territories without committing violence or pillage ; and 
altogether the pilgrims in search of gold would have got on well in 
their journey, had not their vast nmnbers consumed the resources of the 
country through which Iheir route lay. How many families in America 
and otlicr parts of the world were thus broken up it is impossible to cal- 
culate ; nor is it easy to ascertain the rate of impetus given to industry 
by the sudden requirements of so many emigrants called away from their 
habitation, and preparing for the journey by laud or sea, to the Gold 
Kegion of California. 

An-ived there, their first care was to provide themselves, if not already 
prepared, with implements — pots, kettles, crowbars, cullenders, baskets, 
and cradles. These and otlujr instruments, various and multiplied, con- 
stituted the wealth of tlie gold-seeker. The towns on tlic coast were in a 
continual bustle ; every remnant of their popuhition was engaged in 
working at high rates of remuneration to supply the wants of new-comers. 
Captains Avere eoinpellod to lian(l(!uff their ineu, to prevent their yielding to 
the attraction of the magnetic mineral lyiug in the valley ; yet numerous 
sailors escaped, and found lucrative (iinployments on shore, Avhere for a long 
period, and probably up to this time, the <leinand for kbour rose far above 
the supply. The sceni*.s that occur along the broad line of beach Avhicli 
frames the superb harbour of 8an Francisco are sufiiciently characteristic. 
Merchandise piled in large heaps awaits Irausportation in the warehouses; 
and among these loll and Joit(T emigi'auts from every land in Europe, with 
discharged coimcts from New South Wales: Mexicans, Kanakas, Peruvians 
— ^w'lio leave tlieir own region, rich as it is, for one uot so much exhausted 
— Ciiiliaiis, Chinese, and others, though avo have not yet lieard of the 
]*ha-in(;iai]s of the eastern seas being in the field, the llugis t^ders from 
the Indian archipelago. Probably, hoAvever, these Avill soon commence a 
series of adA"eiiture.s to Cjiliforuia, since this is llio lirst time they Avero 
outrun in energy by the morcliants of the Celestial Junpii'c. The Turks 
also are making pilgrimages, as devout as those to Mecca, to the shores 
of this attractive country, which is iiuav a Babel of languages, costumes, 
manners, and creeds. 

We frequently remark the diy. and pOAcrty- stricken appeanuicc of 
the rooms in Avliicli our merchants carry on transactions involving 
tens of thousands sterling in a single exchange ; hut the buildings in 
Avliich the Avealthy speculators in California transact their business arc still 
more humble, though tlieir oAviiers are no less millionaires. A few timbers, 
Avith some rough phinks nailed across, and sheets of coarse broAvn cotton 
or calico strained over the whole, form the count iiig-li ousos ; and under 
these frail roofs are engaged men as Avealthy as any on the New York 
Exchange — the stfindard by Avhicli the Americans measure pecuniary 
riches. Entering one of these, the scene presented is curious; broad 
slabs of Avood, planed on the upper surface, are used as counters, and these 
are sprinkled with the precious gi-ains, Avliilo dorks stand b('liiud them, 
weighing the gold in capacious balances. It is most commonly found in 
light scales, like those of the salmon, though frequently small lumps 
arc found, and one solid mass of cighty-ouc ounces Avas seen by Mr 
Johnson, an adventurer from the United States. The metal, except when 
discovered in Aery large pieces, is too pure to be used unalloyed for 
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jewellery or eoinage ; and we have ourselves seen a lump, eleven ounces in 
weiglit, oi‘ as rich virgin gold as could be obtained. Bushels of the cost])r 
ore arc piled in each counting-house; and yet in these slight tenements, as 
in tlic tents in the valley, recent accounts describe the accumulations of 
treasure to be as safe from robbciy as though trebly locked in a banker’s 
iron chest. The improvised laws of the community at first produced 
this result, and the code of regulations, now gradually introduced by 
the United States, arc resolving society in Alta (California from its chaos 
into* order and social decency. But hefore those were established, severe 
rules were laid down and passed current by general consent : the thief, 
Avlicn not immediately stabbed by his detector, was hun-ied before a court, 
condemned by acclamation, and punished by a brand on the cheek and 
mutil:ition of the ears. In Sfin Francisco the laws are less rude, but equally 
harsli, though no fetters are imposed upon trade, men being at liberty to 
sell their time, their labour, and their commodities at any rate they can 
obtain. 

During the first fever of excitement the .aspect of things was still more 
strange than at present. LalKiurers could only be induced to remain with 
their employers for a wtHik or two at ten dollars a day ; caiqjeiiters and 
blacksmiths — the only mechanics in demand — were paid with a daily ounce 
of pure gold ; laundresses received about tliirty-five shillings for every 
dozen of articles they washed ; cooks commanded thirty guineas a 
month ; and houses recently bought for a barrel of ‘ strong water,’ sold 
for 20,000 dollars. One speculator spent £4.5,000 on tlie erection of a three- 
storey frame hotel, and immodmtcly found a tenant, who p.aid him 20 per 
cent, on the outlay, and let some of the rooms, eacli at the rate of 400 
dollars a month, for gambling purposes. A recent hdter from the valley 
of tlie Sacramento says that physicians’ fees are so high, that ‘ you can 
hardly get through a fever for less than a thousand dollars.’ The whole 
place was a theatre of excitement, and in the delirium of the mania 
persons oven far removed from the scene of enthusiasm committed acts of 
the utmost folly. They shipped whole cargoes of fine calicoes and rich 
silks to a land where there was liardly a female population at all ; they 
transported immense consignments of costly furniture to towns where the 
habitations were mere mud hovels or timber-frames ; they brought in one 
mass tobacco enough for several years’ consumption; p.aper, which, as the 
Americans sai<l, ‘ tlie stupendous wastefulness and extravagance of all the 
Congresses since the Union could not have consumed since the Declara- 
tion ; ’ and a number of nnagnificerit pianofortes, whicli sold for their value 
as cvpl) 0 (mls! 

Yet the prices paid for merchandise and commodities really wanted were 
extraordinary : blankets at eight guineas each, fresh water at a shilling a 
bucket. Wines and liquors were consumed in profusion, though to be pro- 
cured only for extravagant sums. Gold-dust, doubloons, and dollars, were 
the only money .accepted ; and a traveller has declared that many of the 
miners flung away showers of small coins rather than be troubled with 
the ])osscssion of them ! But this feverish fit, like all other paroxysms, 
was temporary, though, while it lasted, San Francisco was worthy to be the 
capital of a gold region. In the cafi^s you might procure a small slice pf 
ham, two eggs, and a cup of coffee, for twelve shillings, and all other pro- 
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yisions sold at equal rates. Powder wa.s very costly, and yet intoxicated 
men rushed through tlie streets discharging guns, pistols, and revolvers, 
through mere recklessness; while others, mounted on horses hired at several 
guineas a day, galloppcd wildly witliout purpose along the beach. The 
whole town was a llabel, and in its outskirts the scene was no less con- 
fused, and still more picturesque. A vast camp stretched around it, and 
. along the .shore, to a considerable distance on cither side. 'J'ciits of all 
sizes, shapes, and coloui*s, crowded the mist-covered hills, and piles of mer- 
chandise obstructed the passages betw'eon. Immense tires burned in all 
directions, and uncouth groups were busy round them engaged in the 
various processes of cooking or preparing their clothes, arms, implements, 
or equipage for the journey to the valley ol* the Sacramento. Such is a 
skctcii of the gateway of this region as it appeared under its,i»cw aspect in 
1 848. j\^e now take the route that guides us to the gold country, w'heii, 
after noticing a few facts by the way, we may enter tlic scene of the main 
operations, and observe the improvised social economy of this suddenly- 
gathered coninmnity of gold-tinders. 

The journey may be performed either up the river in a sniall sailing 
vessel, or over a series of rolling uiululations, where the road winds up- 
wards through plentiful valleys and green expanses, thickly starred with 
flowers of the brightest hues. We pass numerous encampments w’here 
parties of emigrants arc bivouacking under the trees, engaged in soaking 
American pilot-bread, frying pork, or boiling coffee in tlie tin i>ails after- 
w’ards to be employed in wa.shing the sands. Along tlie line of the stream, 
and discerned at intervals tlirough its borders of trees, are numerous vessels 
lying at anchor, or making their way along its winding course ; wdiile trains 
of wfigons continually pass up and down, some full of expectant new- 
comers, others with complacent individuals wlio liave been fortunate, and 
arc prudently returning to their homes, and others ladiui Avith disappoint- 
incnt and I'egret. Whichever way proceeding, these vehicles are sources 
of wealth to their oviiers. One man, plying his wliccls between San I'ran- 
cisco and the gold district, declared tliat the income he derived from this 
calling was equal to that of the second officer of state in the American 
Kepublic. A few deserted Indian villages of rude construction occur on 
the road, and here and there settlers from tlie United States have marked 
out the ^ites of future hamlets and towns. 

We reach Suttcrsvillc or Sacramento city at the junction of the llio <les 
los Americanos with that river. It is built on the verge of a beautiful 
plain, covered with grass, and enclosed on three sides by belts of the 
sycamore and the white oak. The fort is a plain but substantial stnu;- 
turc, which is said to have co.st a number of dollars equal to that of the 
sun-dried bricks employed in its erection, for Indian labour was not easily 
procured at that time. Captain Suttcr\s house stands near ; close to it are 
other buildings, and near them are the tents. Around them stretches the 
Lilly country, still sloping upwards towards the summit of the range 
that lies between the great valley and the sea. Through many such 
scenes of nature and art we pass, and at length reach the ridge of the Cali- 
fornian hills, whence the view may range over the valley, whicli appears 
bke a vast track, of unequal width, lying between immense rugged embank- 
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ments overgrown with verdure, sprinkled with rocky patches, and crowned 
on one side with forests, on thc3 other witii snow, ^^cattcred over tlie slopes 
are groves of the, white oak, alternating with open expanses profusely 
watci^d by ninning brooks and rivers, llelow lies the level but uneven 
bottom of the Sacramento Valley, with the river meandering through its 
mazy hjiigth, now expanding into wide shallow lakes, and now contracting 
between rocky and tortuous channels, 'rhe green lands are divided by 
arid and sandy patcdies, and the level is broken by masses of rough, low 
hills, intersected by deep ravines, which, where they touch on the stream, 
receive its precious tribute of sand. On all sides narrow j)asses open 
between the hills and slope down to the valley; and from the Rocky 
Mountains on one side, and through the Californian range on the other, 
streams of wagons and laden mules are winding over the slopes towards 
the river; while along the stream sluggishly creep small, heavily-freighted 
vessels from San Francisco. 

But the scene at the bottom of the valley, and in the ravines and 
* placers ’ above, wdiere the first discovery was made, is more difficult of 
description. Multitudes of arbours fornujcl of branches, with tents, wagons, 
rough sheds, and portable frame-houses, dot the ground in particular spots ; 
and at intervals throughout the gold region a vast population of gold- 
hunters is at work seeking for the precious metal, and all literally bending 
their forms, as though in adoration, at tlic slirine of Mammon. It will 
first be proper to describe the implements employed before wc touch upon 
the various groups that are blended in this strange community. 

The gold flakes are found impregnating the sand or shingle cither 
actually below water, or left dry by the absorption or diversion of some 
current from the hills, though in the gullies and ravines large lumps have 
been plentifully xliscovcred in the crevices of rocks, in cracks in the ground, 
or among the roots of trees. The sand in the streams has been estimated 
as worth, in the gross, from one to two shillings a pound’s weight. An 
examination of the soil shows it to be composed largely of giTivel, full 
of small stones like jasper, fragments of slate, and chips of basalt, 
evidently washed down from the mountains. At first the simplest 
method was employed to collect it. Tubs, pails, and tin pans were 
filled with mud «and water, which was rapidly stirred, allo^red to settle 
for a moment, and then poured off, leaving the heavy portion preci- 
pitated to the bottom. This was found a tc<lioiis and incomplete pi'ocess. 
Sieves of woven willow-twigs were next tried, and for the same reason 
abandonvid by all who could procure more serviceable utensils. Some in- 
genious miner invented the ‘ rocker,’ a wooden cradle raised more at one 
end than at the other, and thus fonniiig an incline. Across the bottom are 
nailed some bro.ad lathes, and over the top is placed a grating or perforated 
l)late of tin. Some arc small, and worked by one man, who first 
auriferous earth on the upper tray, and then with one liand rocks the 
machine, while with the other he bales waiter into it with a tin pan. Some 
of them, however, occupy four men, whose division of labour is complete: 
one with a suitable spade shovels the earth into his pans, the next carries 
it to the cradle, and fluigs it heavily on the close grating, the third rocks 
the macliinc, and the fourth 'continually pours water upon the mass inside. 
A heavy sediment, rich in gold, is left at the bottom, while all the light 
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substances, are washed away. A small stream is generally dammed across^ 
wliilst tlie current of a large one is broken by embankments and flanks, so 
that an accumulation of sand renders the toil lighter, and its reward more 
certain. In the upper districts the gold is principally found in tJie bed or 
dry beds of mountain toiTcnts, between rocky and precipitous clianiicls, in 
a yellowisli-rcd soil. The finer dust is found m the lower region, the rough 
lumps in the more elevated. Massive pieces are discovered only in the 
upper coimtry, a fact which lekds us to the inference, that the real source 
is among the mountains of the Snowy Range. But no mine lias yet been 
found. All the wealth hitherto drawn from Alta Califoniia consists of 
mere washings from the spots where the metal may be presumed to lie in 
large masses imbedded in tlie earth, and carried Jiway in small quantities 
. by the constant action of water. The fervid and gold-fevered imagination 
of tlie Americans has pictured rocks of pure ore abounding among the 
peaks of the mountains. 

The scenes pre.scnted in the gold region by the busy multitude toiling in 
it arc among the most singular that can be imagined. In one spot may bo 
seen a party of iicwly-arrivcd emigrants, each armed with a .shovel, a tin 
pjin, a sieve, or a cullendc.r, and all standing in the water scooping up the 
sand into buckets, stirring the contents with their bare arms, and watching 
tliG result with glistening eyes, as the water is poured ofP, and the precLoufr 
sediment revealed ; in another, men are busy in collecting the gold-dust, 
after passing through the first rough process of cleansing, in small, closely* 
woven baskets of Indian manufacture, wliich are arrangcil on tlie ground in 
the full glare of the. sun ; in another, a large party is labouring with the 
finmense rockers — or gold-canoes, as the Indians term them — gravely, as 
though accustomed to their task; in anotluT, scattered individuals aro 
groping with knives, crowbars, and even common sticks, in the dry ravines, 
expecting by this desultory labour to cam more by picking up small masses 
of pure ore than by industriously toiling amid the .sands ; in another, the 
minors are spreading tlieir shilling stores to dry on pieces of canvas ; while 
everywhere multitudes of men, in all varieties of costume, and collected 
from all quarters of the world, maintain an incessant motion and hum, 
suggesting the idea of some colony of gigantic ants engaged in collecting 
the materials for their dwellings. Kvery man is in a stooping posture; all 
eyes ai'e bent to the earth; and in every band some instrument is employed 
with the universal design of extracthig from the earth that metal which, 
b}*- the common consent of mankind, has in all times and among almost all 
nations been made the standard of value. 

These occupations employ the multitude during the day, though the wdiolo 
of the temporary settlers in tlic gold region are not employed in the actual 
search for the metal. Some of tlic shrewd immigrants leave this laborious 
ta.'^k to the many, upon wliose necessities they thrive. At intervals among 
the little villages of tents, bowers, and sheds that arc sprinkled over tho 
valley, we find stores erected, and traders disposing of their merchandise to 
the gold-finders. Some adventurers from ihe United States who arrived in 
Alta California in the spring of 1849, carried on a system of traffic which 
may be taken as the type of that pursued by tho society of the place. 
They pitched their tent in the Culoma Valley, near Sutter’s saw-mill, and 
piled within its canvas walls a large store of merchandise, brought in 
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wagons from San Francisco. In front was placed a largo awning, with a 
barrel set upright at each corner. Four broad planks formed convenient 
counters on each side, and on these were displayed the articles for sale. 
TJic prices demanded and given were most exorbitant, though not so higli 
as at one other season. An ordinary rifle was sold for a hundred dollars ; 
a pair of small belt pistols for from thirty-two to forty-eight ; clasp, sheath, 
and bowie knives for as much as four guineas each; powder for four or flvo 
shillings an ounce; percussion-caps nearly ton shillings a hundred; and 
cigars more cheaply at foiir-and-sixpenec a dozen. At these prices the 
commodities sold freely. The miners, clad m greasy, dccr-skiii pantaloons, 
and red hunting-shirts— -the common costume in the diggings — came to the 
store, and jiroduccd from the. folds of a sash or handkerchief leathern 
pouches full of gold scales, which they shook into the balance to the 
amount dcinanded. Some of the dust often fell on the board, and our 
Americans volunteered to return it ; but unless it was a large quantity, the 
general answer was, ‘ No ; keep it : there’s plenty more where that came 
from.’ One man came to them for a bottle of brandy, and bought it for half 
an ounce of gold-pow<ler, inviting the Americans to drink with him. They 
declined ; he insisted, and they still refused, when he dashed the bottle to 
shivers against a tree, and went on with other purchases. Having dropi)cd 
by accident a lump of gold worth some dollars, the trader picked it up, and 
offered it to him ; but with contemptuous surprise the Kentuckian sur- 
veyed him from head to foot, and then said, in that drawling nasal tone 
peculiar to his countrymen, ‘ Well, stranger, you arcj a curiosity : I guess 
you hain’t been in the diggings long, and bettor keep that fora sample!* 
J^^inally, with his companions, he purchased a barrel of ale at the rate of 
twelve shillings a quart, and some sardines fur about two guineas a box ; 
carrying off the prizes, and forcing every one he cncouiiterecl to participate 
in the consumption of them. 

Though breakfast and supper stand prominently forward in the category 
of the gold-gatherer’s daily duties, the intervening meals are irregular, and 
sometimes quite forgotten. Places of public rcfrcslimciit, liowevcr, have 
been established, and among tlic curious features which characterise the 
villages that dot the level valley of the Sacramento, not the least 
remarkable are the fires where Mobscouso* is jn’opared for distribu- 
tion to the miners at the rate of a dollar per pint — or nearly thirty-four 
shillings a gallon. Three poles are set up, and from them is suspended a 
pot, kept continually boiling by a large well-fed fire. Potatoes, cabbages, 
bread, and meat, with other edible iniscellauca, are miiigled to form sonie- 
tliing between a soup and a stew, doled out by handsome Califomian 
damsels to the hungi-y and wealthy gold-seekers. These Indian llebcs 
also serve fire-water to the miners, and charge for it a price of imperial 
exorbitance. 

The amassed by the miners wore regulated partly by the shrewd- 

net^ oPpe, individual in the choice of Ills locality, and partly by acci- 
dent. Some collected gold at the rate of half an ounce, others of an 
ounce, a cfciy. One of the American reporters saw a man at San Francisco 
■who amassed 500 dollars in eight days ; and this person himself, on the 
first day of his arrival in the gold region, collected twenty-three dollars’ 
worth, and each of his coinjianions still more ; while, after a little explnd- 
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ence, the party working in concert, reaped a har\'ost of about 230 dolLars 
a (lay. »Soine have gained at the rate of five-and-twenty guineas a diiy ; 
one individual realised a thousand dollars in a single morning ; anotlier 
collected to the ainount of five thousand pounds, and tlieii promised himself 
a fortuiui of nearly three times the amount witliin a few months ; while a 
lieutenant in the American service toiled so successfully, that he became 
Av(yu*y of the profitable labour, and declared he w'as troubled with tlio 
amount of his .accumulated riches. Instances might be multiplied of even 
far greater success than this. Some individuals made large fortunes, and 
counted their dollars by myriads after the labours of a single season ; but 
there is another side to the picture, which tak(;s away much of its attrao 
live nature. 

From the toil and the gains of the day 'wc now pass to the pleasures, 
th(^ use, and tlic waste of the evening and the night. It is then that 
this population of gold-hunters betake themselves to enjoyments that 
may compensate for tluj w’earincss of that day, and prepare them for 
the labour of the next. In the cjiuvas and leafy cities raised as though 
l)y inagm in the gedd regions of California by the votaries of w'ealthy 
find immense tents set up as places of worship, wdth missionaries 
from the Now JOngland States preaching to hirgc congregations fresh from 
the search for gohl. Hut tliese spectacles are not common ; and the gene- 
ral scenes presented towards nightfall by this strange community Ls one of 
degrading debauch, though some <(uiet groups may be observed with their 
tents pitched under the trees, engaged over large tires in the dressing of 
meat and breads and the preparation of coirec -lhe beverage to wdiicli the 
sober trav(?11er in so many countries seems to tly as the most certain and 
safe means of exhilaration. 

Next to these, however, 'wc pcjrliaps si^e a croAvd of liberated convicts 
from our Australian scjttloments. Their costume, their appearance, and 
their manners, mark them out from among tlie rest. They wear coarse 
scarlet shirts, red tlarmel caps, bound about with a gi-easy leathern belt, 
whence d('peiids the wooden-haiidled knife, revolving easily in its sheath, 
mid ready to be drawn for its accustomed use. They spend their v.acaut 
liours in drinking, feasting, and dancing in uncouth figures around the fires 
of their bivouac ; and seen at night by the dusky glare, more resemble 
demons than men. Numbers of them betook themselves to the gold 
region immediately on the discovery of its wealth, 

J^oine of the miners are accustomed to toil incessantly for a long period, 
and then, assembling near some well-provided store, to spend most of theh’ 
gains in one extravagant fit of luxury, when they return to their labour, 
to renew the feast as soon as new treasure has been accumulated. 'J'hev' 
spread .an awning overhead, supply themselves with brandy, champagne, and 
choice provisions, eat and drink to repletion, .and when satLatccl with the 
costly indulgence, rush out among the tents with brandished knives or 
rilles, shooting at any mark tlicy fancy. Others gallop on horseb<ack Ircm 
place to place in the wildest didirium of ir.toxication. Fraternal in their 
previous inebriation, they often band together to commit (?rirncs of fearful 
atrocity ; .and an instance is related that will sjiow the condition of society 
in this envied El Dorado. A number of men, amassing great gains in one 
of the Tuincs among the hills, descended into the valley to enjoy a 
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revel in tlie neighbourhood of a brandy store, and while they were feast- 
ing, were joined by an individual disagreeably notorious for insolent and 
insulting manners. One of the banqueters, unpcrceived, emptied his can- 
teen of pure alcohol on the head of the unfortunate wretch, and imme- 
diately kindled the sphit. The man’s hair was instantly in a blaze. 
‘Man on fire — ^inan on fire ! — Ihit him out— put him out !’ was the general 
shout ; and, says the narrator of the incident, put him out they did with a 
vengeance, many embracing that opportunity to pay oft’ old scores. The 
scene has been described by an American writer, who, speaking of the 
oaths and curses continually in the mouths of these men, says the rocks re- 
fused to echo them. They lavish their gains in the most reckless profuseness, 
and reply to the remonstrances of their more pi iidcnt companions, that tlicy 
know wliere ahuiidaiice of gold exists, and tlicy will get it Avhen they want it. 
Men have been seen sleeping in holes helpless from excess, and surrounded 
by accumulations of tJieir industry to an enormous amount, either piled in 
bags, or strapped about their persons. One individual, after collecting 
gold-dust to the value of 20,000 dollars, expended 10,000 of them in a 
tliree-days’ revel. Others are more provident ; and the mails from Sail 
Francisco to New York arc burdened with gold sent in letters. Ilusliands 
and sons send tlie precious dust, secured in treble cnvclojis, to tlieir 
wives and mothers. One delivery in the autumn of 1849 v'as of 23,000 
letters, many of them containing an ounce or two ounres of the flakes. 

The post, however, brought far more substantial testimonies to the 
wealth of California tluiii (consignments of actual gold-dust. Draughts 
iui the bankers — single slips of paper folded up by the labourer’s hard 
hand — converted cottages into mansions ; and, like the fliiry’s wand in tJio 
fable, attired beggars in purpled robes, aud changed coiirsb ware into 
silvcr-j)latc. It is a r(’miU’k^d)Ic fact, but one which is confirmed by expe- 
rience, that instfinces of sudden fortimo aci|Uircd in the golden rc'gion of 
Califoniia have been by far most freciueiit aiiioug the poor, who have been 
accustomed to labour, and inured to a life of comparative privation and 
fatigue. The reason is (jbvious, for the gold-seeker’s toil is hard and wetiry- 
ing. Many have been the humble iiiechauies who have sent fortunes home 
to their families, with the aiiuouiiccment of their speedy return loaded with 
wealth. Men have sent to their wives draughts for 10,0(X) dollars as a 
trifle, in canicst of further remitlaiu*(is ; and the kcepijr of a grog-store in 
New ^'ork is mentioned, who flung his whole stock into the street in a 
frenzy of liberality, excited by the news of an anqtlc gathering of gold in 
Califoniia. Kegs of the precious dust astonish tlic eyes of people who 
were aceiistomed to look backwards over an experience of hard.ship", and 
forwards to a future of t^e humblest content. Children ha>e been snatched 
up to affluence from the street -crossuig ; men have been arrested on the 
brink of ruin ; and bauds that have only become familiar with cents and 
occasional dollars, liave plunged into barrels of gold, and signed away 
thousands in the purcliase of grand liouscs and estates with the nonclialance 
of those to whom the chink of gold is daily and familiar music. While 
dwelling on these light points, however, we must repeat the truth, that the 
picture has a darker side, and that thousands have found ruin, many thoa- 
aauds a couch of illness, and many then: graves, in the pursuit of the pre- 
cious prize on the l>iuiks of the Sacramento. 
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To illustrate the condition of society prevalent in the early period of 
this era in Californian history, the following? anecdote is related. 
Five oinlgrants from Oregon, in the spring of 1848, arrived in the gold 
region, and proceeding towards the Sierra Nevada, stfuck off tlirough a 
wild pass among the rocks towards a lovely valle)’', said to be rich in deposits 
of the envied metal. Tliey possessed among them one rifle 5 and having 
pitched their tent, left their only weapon in it, and 'wandered away in 
search of a convenient placer. At some distance from their bivouac a 
spot -was found, .and they commenced operfitions, when suddenly a band 
of forty or fifty 'wild Indians descended from the elevated rim of tlie 
valley bct’vveen the gohMiunters and . their tent, and immediately sent a 
fliglit of arrows from tlieir powerful short, IcatJier-liiicd bows. TJircc of 
the diggers, pi(‘rced witJi the shafts, fell, after a vain attempt to drive olf 
the enemy w itli stones, and the other two suceecded in escaping to some 
distance, but were pursued, .and .also murdered. One of the Indi.aiis en- 
gaged in the massacre wais .afterwards captured, and to save his life, he 
promised to betray the njtrcat of his tribe ; and sixtt*en men mounted, and 
.armed with rifles and Spanish knives, s(!t out to pursue the .assassins. 

In a short time the cxpialition returned ; several of the white men 
brought scalps with them, and led prisoners a body of sixty Califoniians 
— men, women, and oliildren. A fierce battle bad t.akeii place in the 
forest, and numbers of Indians btdonging to the guilty tribe had been 
killed ; but now, when a festival of triimipli was held, it was resolved to 
release all the prisoners ox(!C])t seven of the liighest rank. Nothing could be 
brouglit forward to iinplic.ate them in the murder; but their judges decided 
that they were ‘ bad-looking, and strong 'warriors,’ and therefore most 
probably participators in (he crime. At sunset, therefore, the seven con- 
demned men were brought forth, when one of them giving a signal, burst 
from his captors, followed by the rest; and they fled for life towards the 
woody borders of the valley. The Oregon trai)pcrs i)i!rsiied them wdth 
rifles, shot five dead on the spot, and morbally wounded another, while one 
escaped unscathed by a rapid flight into the forests, and over the moun- 
tains in the rear. They saw Jiim afterw.ards standing ou a distant peak to 
look back upon the valley where Lis six comrades bad been slaughtered. 
This species of Lyiich-law practised among the gold-hunters, and 
while the innocent frecpiently suffered, the guilty as often escaped. Num- 
bers of men walk at liberty along tlic banks of the Sacimnouto, against 
whom society has &hut its gates on account of their horrid and re])eated 
erhnes. There is especially one man of (*dueation, intelligence, and for- 
tune, w’ho murdered one of his companions after a (piarrel. lie was 
arrested, tried with the forms of Lynch law, but .acquitted, in conscqiKaiee 
of a disagreement among the hs-’O juries empanelled to try him. He was 
set free ; but is known among the miners by his miserable eoimtenanee, 
pale and emaciated, .and deeply lined with the traces of a guilty eoiiscicuec. 

I’erhaps no condition of things can be conceived more demoralising and 
more miserable than tluii of this immense region, literally full of gold, 
with a population hastily raked together from all parts of the globe, and 
composed altogether of adventurers — not hardy and industrious emigrants, 
but men seeking to quench the hot thirst for wciilth by a sudden and 
intoxicating draught of fortune. Among so many, success must be dis- 
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tribiiled in unequal shares. Here was a source of disorganization. The 
unfortunate envied the prosperous, and these suspected all others. Part- 
nei'sliips were formed in sanguine hope, and broken off in bitter distrust. 
One jtnrty of respectable men leagued together, and by their combined 
industry amassed a largo quantity of gold dust. Two were deputed to 
bear it to San Frajicisco. On the -way they encountered a band of Indians, 
who robbed them, and murdered one. The other made his way back to 
the little valley in the interior, w'hcrc a rich soil had been discovered ; and 
the first feeling that his story awakened, was a suspicion among the oldest 
friends that he was at once a thief and a murderer. Gold must indeed 
be the siimmum bonum, if it be worth acquiring at the cost of all confidence, 
all mutual trust, all affection and honour ! 

Lut the great stain ■which takes from this K1 Dorado the prestige of its 
romance, and destroys its alluring aspect, is the sickness tluit in the hot 
season spreads among the gold-tiiiders. In the liot months the air is dry 
and hurning, in flic cold weather the rains convert the whole surface into 
a marsh. Yet the climate, though iinpleasaiit, is not necessarily unhealthy 
to those who adhere to the rules laid down hy experience; although, 
immediately on the advent of the immigi*ant swarms, a disease broke out 
among them — the, land scurvy — which has been most fatal. The miners, 
on their overland journey, and in the gold region, make use of little or 
nothing but fried bacon or fat p<irk, -w itli flour made into baked cakes, 
and fried in the fat; -while strong codec, brandy and whisky, wine, and 
other li<piors, are .^wallowed in the scorching heat; and this diet has sent 
hundreds to their graves, while they have driven from the country, with 
disappointment and regret, thousands who ascribed to the inevitable coarse 
of circumstances that for which they were themselves only to blame. 

Ill the United Stat(;s several wTitcrs have publislicd in the journals an 
account of tlicir fortunes among the gold- finders in Alta California. To 
trace the changes Af their minds from the commencement to the close of 
these daily -written narratives is interesting and instructive. They open 
with a fervent account of the hopes, the dreams, and the exaggerated ideas 
that possess tlie sanguine iiiind in its approach to a task lull of deceptive 
promise; and they conclude, in a tone of angi-y disappointment, with advice 
to those who possess sufficient comfort at home to be contented with it, 
and seek no addition to their w'calth in the valleys of the Sacramento ami 
its tri))Utavy streams. Their picture of the region is sufficiently discourag- 
ing. The whole of its heterogeneous society was, within a short period of 
its fomiation, plunged into confusion. QuaiTels, oiitrfiges, and crimes 
became frequent. No device could bo invented to infuse the clement of 
order into tbc population of the valley and tlie surrounding wilds that 
swarmed w'itli gold hunters. Nevertheless, as wo have said, a species of 
law was improvised, and certain rules of honourable conduct were at once 
recognised among the miners, in the absence of any organized system of 
administration. On one occasion a number of these men, exploring a dry 
ravine, came upon a spot glittering with the flakes of gold in unusual 
abimdan(!c. Kvery man tlirew himself upon the ground, and each claimed 
BO much of it as w'as covered by his body. The right was admitted, and 
the agreement adhered to. Each in the course of a few hours gained at 
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least to tlic value of sixty pounds sterling. There \vas no authority, how- 
.ever, to enforce tliese rules : vessels of war sent to patrol the coast were 
deserted by their crews, barracks were abandoned by the troops, and 
officials appointed by the United States for the promotion of order, found 
tlieir duty too weak to hold them back from a flight to the alluring occu* 
pation of digging for gold on the banks of the Sacramento. 

The United States, however, soon began seriously to make aiTangemcnts 
for giving California a constitution, and a regular form of government, 
although this must necessarily work weakly for some time. A country 
like tlic gold region is not, under the circumstances we have described, 
easily reduced to order. A legislative convention meets at Monterey 
to settle afliiirs of a fiscal nature, taxes, and imposts; and this town, 
in consequence, has become the p*eat rival of San rrancisco, espe- 
cially as a gold deposit has been discovered near it, where every hundred- 
weight of the stony earth yields eight ounces of the pure metal. A 
few seasons will begin to regulate the value of i^ropcrty, and when tlie 
fever has abated, society will advance towards consolidation. But 8an 
Francisco, whose population is now double that of the whole of Alta C^ali- 
fonna before Sutter’s discovery, continues to present an appearance as 
extraordinary as that of any place on tlic surface of the earth. A number 
of brightly-jiaintcd and ornamental Chinese houses are sprinkled among 
the old mud buildings, together with the substantial American erections 
that promise to replace the latter altogether. One hotel with two hundred 
rooms has been constructed, and large streets arc rapidly rising, thoiigli 
numbers still live in tents and canvas-covered frame erections. A largo 
part of the town was recently burnt, but soon rose from its ash(»s. In 
spite, however, of all disadvantages, the whole region wiiars an appearance 
of prosperity. The population, by the latest accounts, amounts to at least 
200,000; steamers ply between the harbour and the valh*y, bearing pas- 
sengers to and fro, at the rate of about four guineas each person for a diiy’s 
joiUTicy. To supply the mnnbers of these vessi*ls that will shortly crowd 
to the harbour, a largo bed of coal lias been discovered in the interior, 
which cannot fail greatly to assist in developing the mineral resources of 
the country. 

The position of California at present is that of a coinmnnity seetldng in 
the confusion of incoherent elements. Daily murders, and still more 
frcipient suicides, occur ; and though the number of outrages is decreas- 
ing, it must be long before society, under such influences, settles into a 
permanent and natural form. IMcanwhilc, it is curious to observe bow 
various arc tlie colours in which the dilTcrcnt writers from the spot sketch 
their experience. Some write in a tone of liilarity and hope, exhausting 
language and fjuicy in depicting the glowing features of this golden region. 
Others describe Alta Califoniia as a mekneholy delusion, where disappoint- 
ment is the sure fruit of endeavour : one person, recently writing frtan San 
Francisco, amused us by a doleful description of a young officer who had 
come out, just after enjoying a presentation at court, and was now selling 
eggs to the townspeople at thirty shillings a dozen ; another gentleman of 
some position hawked ready-made clothes from door to door for a liveli- 
hood ; and others felled wood in the forests — the only means of supporting 
the profuse expenditure required by even a short stay in this rising eitv. 
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The means of communication between Alta California and America, and 
Europe, remain as yet very undeveloped, though the short period that has 
elapsed since the discoveiy of the gold has been fertile in projects. Of 
these some have already been carried into practice. Lines of steamers ply 
between New York and San Francisco ,* a company lias been chartered to 
construct a railway across the Isthmus of Panama; the Nicaragua Canal is 
expected to be undertaken, and the bold entei*prise of the Ajnericans has 
projected a railway from the IFuitcd States through the passes of the 
Kocky Mountains and tlie Sien-a Nevada. This is not tlie place to dis- 
cuss these plans, nor do we look for their complete development before 
a considerable period has elapsed; but if Alta California continue to 
attract, as appearances lead us to expect, a continuous tide of population 
to her golden valleys, the streams of immigration will certainly wear for 
themselves channels even through tlie most dillicult routes. A population 
almost wholly composed of adventurers, brought together by the idolatry 
of gold, is au anomalous social phenomenon ; and into what form such a 
society may ultimately mould itself, or be moulded by the pressure of 
external influences, it is impossible to say. One thing is superior in pro- 
bability to all others — ^that tlie government of .the United States will suc- 
ceed in setting the impress of order on its new acquisition, and that from 
its present condition of anarchy Alta California will ultimately settle down 
into a quiet and prosperous member of the North American ITnion. 

A curious proposal has been made of a design for the arms of California. 
It originated with Lieutenant Revere of the United States army, and he 
lias submitted it for consideration. Whether or not it will bo accepted 
is uncertain ; but as it is characteristic and interesting, we present it to 
the reader. An elaborate wood -cut is thus subscribed : — 

UESiaN FOR THE ARMS OF CALIFORNIA. 

SHIELD ; 

A new star rising, in a field of iizurc, over the Snowy Mountains of California to 
join the constellation of the United States, and its rays reflected in the Pacific 
Ocean, ilelinCatcd on the lower part of the shield, and in whieli a whtile — 
emblematic of tlie •whaling interest — is sjiorting; -while a ship enters between tw'O 
headlands, on one of which the gigantic pine ol Oalil’ornia is represented. 

« 

SUPPORTERS ; 

A -wild horse on the right, and a wild hull on the left of the shield — cmhlcinatic of 
the peculiar interests and animals of California. The lower part is adorned witli 
grapes and wheat cars — emblematic of the productions of the country ; and the 
motto of three words from Horace: ‘ Postern crescam laudc ' — ‘I shall flonrisli in tho 
foture.’ 

CREST : 

A rampant grizzly bear licaring the American flag furled, to denote peace ; with a 
bowie knife, and the motto, ‘ Tuejhr '' — ‘I will defend.’ 

Thirteen millions of dollars are calculated to have flowed from the gold 
region into the United States ; some hundreds of thousands have readied 
England ; considerable amounts have been distributed over the rest of 
Eui-ope and the countries of the farther East; while our settlement of 
Sydney in South Australia has received 100,000 dollars’ worth of Califor- 
nian gold. TJic circulation of bullion Las therefore been increased by the 
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Opening of this new source, but by all writers it is admitted that the actual 
inining lias not yet commenced. If the mines supposed to be situated 
among the >Snowy Mountains are in reality discovered and wrought, it is im- 
possible to estimate the influence they 'will exert upon the commercial world. 
It is said tliat already in some of tlie smaller states of the continent, the 
question has been raised, whether the. gold coinage should not be abandoned; 
but these speculations must refer to a time still far distant.* There is no 
doubt that immense deposits of the precious dust have been washed clown 
the eastern slope of the Snowy l^nge as well as the W’ostern ; but it must be 
a vast accession, indeed, of bullion that will derange the balance of trading 
operations with regard to this great standard of value. Alta California, 
however, is still an almost unknown region. Its surface has never yet been 
suhiiiitted to a geographical survey; our knowledge of its resources is very 
irroinplcte ; the quality of its soil and climate iire debated ; and of its 
general capalnlities as a field for colonisation, for agriculture, and for 
cattle-rearing, onr information is but limited. The interest of the subject, 
however, will lead to a knowledge of it ; and when this flush of excitement 
has passed, and America steadily goes on with the task of consolidating 
the gold region among her states, we may look for an account, at onco 
accurate and interesting, of its general conditions and resources. 

+ It nifly be well to mention, for tlio information of tliose who ni*?!! to etieli 
alarminpf conclusions, that (?ol(l occurs in greater or less abundance in almost every 
fpiaitcr of the globe, and is obtained cither in the native state, from alluvial sands 
and grav^'Is, or in mineral veins in combination with silver, an<l often mixcMl with 
metallic sulplinrcts and arsfeninrets. In the native state it onenrs in small crys- 
tals, in threads or gi*anular fragments, which, when of a certain magnitude, are 
called by the name of pefnUts. 'Fhe largest known ])epita is said to have been 
found in iVru, its weight being about 2C.yil)s. avoir(Uii>oiM : the ma-sses which have 
been reportc<l from the province of Quito weighing 50 and 00 Iba., and the still 
moi'o nirn vi'llous ‘ mountains of gold’ in the Sierra Nevada, must, iu the absence 
orautlu'ntie evidence, be regardc'd as mere exaggerated fictions. 

The geological formations in gold oeenn< are the crystalline primitive roclcs, 

the eoinpact transition strata, tluj tracliytie and trap rocks, and alluvial grounds of 
the current era. In tlie three former sources, the ores of the metal arc in situ; in 
thojat ter, it is a travelled or tran«^portcd product, being carried thither, from the 
rocks in wliich it was originally fonncd,by streams and rivers. In the foniier ease, it 
is obtained by the diflicnlt and dangerous ]>roee8s of miniug; iu tlie latter, the soil 
or gravel is merely turned over, and the metallic portions (the poM-dnst of com- 
merce) Rei^a rated by liand-jn eking, washings, and siftings. It is thus obtained 
from vioies in 15rar/il, P^'ru, Mexico, Carolina, ilungary,lVaiisylvania, and the Cralian 
Mountains; and from sands from the Pemvian, Mexican, and Bra/.ilian rivers, tlie 
valleys of California, several of the rivers of Africa, from tho Rliine, Rhone, and 
Danub(’, in continental Europe, ami iu faiiall quantities from Wicklow in Ireland, 
from Cornwall, and ftnm the Leadhill district in Scotland. With the exception of 
iron, pcrliaps there is no metal more generally disseininated than gold ; Init in com- 
j)arati\ely few localities is it sutReieiitly abundant to repay the cost of mining and 
eolleeting. In fine, if experience and the deductions of geology are to bo held a.s of 
any weight, there need be little apprehension of anything like a pennanent derange* 
niciit of value being caused by the ‘ diggings’ in (California. These will hy and by 
become exhausted, and matters will return very nuich to their foimer po.sition, 
when the golibseeker is driven to the laboriou.s, expensive, and uncertain processes 
of milling, stamping, and amalgamating, among the i)i]jos 2 )itable heights of the 
Sierra Nevada, Even as matters stand, tlio riqmrts of tho Uiiiteil States Com- 
missioner exhibit no aiipreriable increase on tlie amount collected (about *20,000,000 
ilollans a year), notwithstanding that the number of diggers has been more than 
doiildcd siiien 104B— tlms showing at once tlio limited nature of the de2>osits, and 
tile icqiidly-iiici easing dilliculty of obtaining their golden treasures. 
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That gold exists in vast abundance among the wilds of the Sierra Nevada 
.v/e doubt not; and from an examination of the evidence respecting the 
localities where the metal is at present found, it seems probable that it 
exists in no place whither it could not have been borne by the agency 
of water from these mountains. lint beyond the summit of the great 
range, it is said, travellers have entered on a region more brilliant than 
yinbad’s fabulous valley of diamonds, where the rooks are visibly impreg- 
nated with the rich glittering metal, and boidders of solid gold and silver 
lie scattered in magnificent profusion over the ground. Masses of ore, 
tons in w'cight, are piled into jagged moimtains too wonderful for fancy to 
imagine. The most remarkable detail in this strange story — and that 
which chiefly tends to render the whole aftair incredible — is, that the 
blocks of precious metal have gold in the south end, and silver in the north 
end, and tliat, without exception, they He in one direction. 

AAliether or not, however, this account bo based on truth, certain it is 
that, for its w’ealth, California is unrivalled among the various sections of 
the world’s surface. The descriptions which were at first regarded as tlie 
exaggerated pictures painted by a florid imagination, appear now as rough 
sketches, to which experience has imparted still stronger colours. Ilow 
long the prevalent fever may endure it is impossible to iiidicatc, but the 
United States would seem to be advancing with a plan for the regulation 
of the property in laud. They wish to define the right of settlement, and 
lay down laws on the subject of mining; but it must be recollected tluit 
wJieii the gold was first discovered a very short time ago, (California was 
like a basin scooped in the bed of the sea, into which immediately 
rushed a wdld and tiimultuous torrent of population, and that this hetero- 
geneous multitude is still heaving to and fro in the valley of the Sacramento, 
among the interior hills, and along the shore. It will be difficult, conse- 
(piently, to infuse into a region so situated the elements of order, and 
the principles of a strict, though liberal administration. 
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X TALE. 


* T^IIAT do you pay for peeping??’ Siild a baker’s boy witJi a tray on 
f T liis shoul(l(‘r to a young man in a drab-colourcd gr(*atcoat, and 
with a cockade in his hat, who, on a cold ])ocemb(‘r’s night, was standing 
M ith his face close to the parlour-window of a moan house, in a suburb 
of one of onr largest seaport towns in the south of Kngland. 

'j'racy AValkingham, which was ’the name of the peeper, might have 
answered that ho. paid dair cnorigh; for in proportion as he indulged him- 
self with those surreptitious glances, he found his Bcart stealing away 
from him, till he literally had not a comer of It left that he could fairly 
oall his own. 

Tracy was a soldier ; but being in »the service of one of his officers, 
named J)\\roy, was relieved from Avearing his uniform. At sixteen years 
of age he had run away from a har.sh schoolmaster, and enlisteil in an 
infantry regiment ; and about three Avoeks previoiis to the period at Avhich 
onr st<u*y opens, being sent on an early errand to bis master’s laundress, his 
attention Jiad been arrested by a young girl, who, coming hastily out of 
an apothecary’s shop Avith a i)hial in her hand, Avas rushing across tlie street, 
uiiinindful of the London coach and its four liorses, Avhich Avere close upon 
her, and by Avhich she Avotdd assuredly luiA^e been knocked doAvn, had not 
Tracy s(‘izcd her by the arm and snatched lier from the danger. 

‘ You'll be killed if you don’t look sharper,’ said he carelessly ; but as 
he, spoke, she turned her face towards him. ‘ I hope my roughness has 
not hurt yon?’ he continued in a AX'ry different tone : ‘ Pm afraid I griped 
your anil too hard?’ 

• I’m very much obliged to you,’ she said ; ‘ you did not hurt me at all. 
'I’hank you,’ she added, looking back to him as she oj>ened the door of the 
uppo.site house Avith a key which she held in her hand. 

TJie <loor closed, and she Avas gone cro IVacy could find words to dolain 
her ; but if ever there Avas a case of love at iirst sight, this Avas one. ^hort 
as had been the intcrvicAV, she cairied his Jieart with her. For some 
minutes he stood staring at the house, too much surprised and absorbed 
ill liis own feelings to be aware tliat, as is ahvays the ease if a man stops 
to look Jit anything in the street, he was beginning to collect a little knot 
of people about him, Avho all stared in the same direction too, and Avere asking 
each other Avhat Avas the matter. Yearned by this discovery, the young 
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soldier proceeded on his way ; but so engrossed and absent was lie, that 
he liad strode nearly a quarter of a mile l)eyond the laundress’ eottage 
beror(3 )ie discovered his error. On his retnrii, lie contrived to walk twice 
past the house; but he saw nothing of the girl, lie had a mind to go 
into the apothecary’s and make some inquiry about her; but that con- 
sciousness whicli so often arrests such inquiries arrested his, and he went 
home, knowing no more than his eyes and ears had told him — namely, tiiat 
this young damsel had the loveliest face and the sweetest voice that fortune 
had yet made liim acquainted with, .and, moreover, that the possessor of 
these charms was apparently a person in a condition of life not superior to 
his own. Her dress and the house in Avhich she lived both denoted humldc 
circumstances, if not absolute poverty, although he felt that her counte- 
nance and speech indicated a degi*(ie of refinement somewhat inconsistijiit 
with this last conjecture. She might be a reduced gontlewoinan. Tracy 
hoped not, for if so, poor as she was, she would look down upon him ; she 
might, on the contrary, be one of those natural iiristocrats, horn (1 races, 
that nature sometimes pleases lierself wdtli sending into the world; as in 
her humorous moments she not uiifrequcatly does the reverse, bestowing 
on a princess the ligurc and port of a market-wom.an. "Whichever it was, 
tlic desire uppermost in his mind was to sec her agiiin ; .and accordingly, 
after his master was dressed, .and gone to dinner, he. dhected his steeps to 
the same quarter. It was now evening, and he liad an opportunity of 
more conveniently i^urveying tlio house and its neighbourhood without 
exciting observation liimaelf. For this purpose he crossed over to the 
apothectary’s door, and looked around him. It was a mean street, evidently 
inhabited by poor people, cliicHy small retail dealers ; almost every house 
in it being used as a shop, as appeared from the lights .and merchandise in 
the windows, except the one inhabited by the imkiiowu beauty. 'I'hey were 
all low buildings of only tw’o storeys ; and that particular house was dark 
from top to bottom, with the exception of .a faint stripe of light which 
gleamed from one of the lower windows, of whicli tlicrc were only two, 
apparently from a rent or seam in the shutter, which “was closed within. 
On crossing over to hake a nearer survey, Tracy perceived that just above 
a green curtain whicli guarded the lower half of the window from the 
intrusions of curiosity, the shutters were divided into upper .and Iowit, and 
tliat there was a sufficient separation between them to oii.able a person, wJjo 
was tall enough to pl.ace his eye on a level with the opening, to see into 
the room. Few people, however, were tall enough to do this, had they 
thought it worth their while to tiy ; but Tracy, who was not far from six 
feet high, found he could accomplish the feat quite easily. So, after 
looking round to make sure nobody was watching him, he ventured on a 
peep ; and there indeed he saw the object of all this interest sitting on 
one side of a table, whilst a in.an, apparently old enough to bo ber fatlicr, 
sat on the other. He was reading, .and she was working, wdth the rich 
curls of her dark-hrown hair tucked carelessly behind lior small ears, dis- 
closing the whole of her young .and lovely face, wliieli was turned toward.s 
the window. Tlie features of the man he could not see, but bis head was 
Said, and his figure lank; and Tracy fancied there was something in Ins 
attitude that indicated ill health. Sometimes she looked up and sjKike 
to her companion, but when she did so, it was always witli a serious, 
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anxious expression of countenanee, Avliicli seemed to imply that her com * 
. municjitions were on no very cheerful subject. The room Avas lighted by 
a single tallow (landle, and its whole aspect denoted poverty and privation, 
Avhilc the young girl's ituick and eager lingers led the spectator to conclude 
.'<lie Avas working for her bread. 

It must not be supposed that all these discoveries AA^ere the result of one 
cut erjn ise. Tracy could only venture on a peep noAV and then when nobody 
Avas nigh ; and many a time he had his walk for nothing. Sometimes, 
loo, his sense of inopriety rCA^olted, and he forbore from a consciousness 
that it was not a delicate proceeding thus to spy into the interior of this 
poor family at moments when they thought no human eye was upon them : 
i)ii< his impulse was too poAverful to be ahvays thus resisted, and fortifying 
liims(jlf with the consideration tliat his purpose A\'as not evil, he gene- 
rally rcAvardcd one instance of self-denial by tAVO or three of self-indul- 
gimcc. And yet the scene that met his vicAv was so little A'aricd, that it 
might JiaA^o been supposed to afford but a poor compensation for so much 
pcrseA'crance. The actors and tluur occupation continued always the 
same : and the oidy novelty offered Avas, that Tracy sometimes caught a 
glimpse of the man’s feature.s, Avhich, though they b(?trayed evidence of 
sickness and suffering, bore a strong resemblance to those of the girl. 

All this, howcA^er, to make the most of it, Avas but scanty fare for a 
lover; nor Avas Tracy at all disposed to cont(‘.nt himself with such cold 
comfort. He tried Avhat Avalking through the street by day would do, but 
the door Avas always closed, and the tall green curtaui presented an effec- 
tual oh- taclo to those casual glances on which alone he could venture hy 
sunlight. Once only he had the good-fortune again to meefr this ‘ bright 
])ai*ticular star ’ out of doors, and that Avas one morning about eight o’clock, 
Avhen he had been again sent on an early embassy to the laundress. She 
ai)peared to Inwc been out (‘xccuting her small marketings, for she was 
liasteniiig home Avith a basket on her arm. Tracy had foraied a humjrcd 
different jjlans for addressing her — one, hi short, suited to every possible con- 
tingemy — AAdiciievcr the fortunate opportunity should present itself; but, as 
is usual ill similar cases, iioav that it (lid come, she flashed upon liim so sud- 
rloiily, that in his surprise and agitation he missed the occ^asioii altogether. 
TJjc fact Avas, that slie stepped out of a shop just as he was passing it; and 
her attention being directed to some small change Avhioh she held in her hand, 
and Avhicli she appeared to be anxiously counting, .she never even saAv him, 
and had re-entered her ovrn door before lie could make up his mind Avliat 
to do. He learned, however, by this circumstance, that the best liope of 
sucross lay in his going to Thomas Street at eight o’clock ; but alas ! this 
Avas the very hour that his services could not bo dispensed with at homo; 
and although he made several desperate efforts, he did not succeed in hitting 
the lucky moment again. 

Of course he did not neglect inquiry ; but the result of liis per(|uisitioiis 
affordi^d little encouragement to his hopes of obtaining the young girl’s 
accpiaintance. All that Avas known of the family was, that they had 
lately taken the house, that their name W'as Lan(', that they lived quite 
alone, and were supposed to be very poor. Where they came from, and 
what their condition in life might be, nobody kiieAv or seemed desirous to 
know, since they lived so quietly, that they had hitherto awakened no 
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curiosity in tlic neighbourhood. TIkj St-otsiuaii at the provision shop out 
of which she htid been seen to come proiiomiccd her si icisc-Uhe yirl; and 
the apotiiccary’s hid said tluit she was uiiooininon coiucly and (/euieeldilu., 
adding, tliat her father wtis in very bad health. 'J'his was the wlioli*. 
amount of information he could obtain, but to the correctness of it, as re- 
garded the bad health and the poverty, his own eyes bore witness. 

Nearly three weeks had elapsed since Tracy’s lii-st meeting with the girl, 
when one evening he thought he perceived symptoms of more tlian ordi- 
nary trouble in this humble menage. Just as he placed his eye to the 
window, he saw the daughter entering the room witli an old blanket, which 
she wTapped round her father, whilst she threw her arms about liis neck, fuid 
tenderly caressed him ; at tJie same time he remarked that there was ii(» 
lire in the gratis, and that she frctpieiitly applied her apron to her eyes. 
As these symptoms denoted an unusual extremity of distress, Tracy felt 
the strongest desire to administer some relief to tlie sulferers; but l)y what 
stratagem to accomplish bis purpose it was 3H)t easy to discover. Jle 
thought of making the apothecary or the grocer his agent, iT(|uesting tlicm 
not to name W'ho had employ (‘(1 them; but he shrank from the attention 
and curiosity such a proceeding wouhl awaken, and tlio evil interpreta- 
tions that might be put upon it. Then bo thouglit of the ribald jests and 
jeers to which he might subji'ct the object of his admiration, and lu‘ 
resolved to employ no intervention, but to find some means or otljcr of 
conveying Ids bounty himself ; and having, with this view, enclosed a sove- 
reign in Jialf a sheet of paper, ho set out upon his nightly expedition. 

He was rather later than usual, and the neighbouring church cloi'k struck 
nine just ns he turned into Thomas l:>trcct; he was almost afraid that llm 
light w'oiild be extinguislicd, and the father and daughter nstired to their 
chambers, as had been the ea.se on some previous cvoiungs ; but it was 
not so : the faint gleam showed that tJiey were still there, and after waiting 
some minutes for a clear eoa.st, Tracy approaclied the wdiidow but the 
scene within was strangely changed. 

The father was alone — at least except himself there was no Ibing being 
in the room — hut there Jay a corp.se on thcHoor; at the table stood the 
man with a large black note-book in his hand, out of wddeh he was taking 
what appeared to the spectator, so far as he could discern, to be bank- 
notes. To sec this was the work of an instant ; to conclude that a crime had 
been committed was as smlden ; and under the impulse of fear and horror 
that seized Jdm, Traey turned to fly, but in liis haste anrl confusion, less 
cautious than usual, he struck the window with his dhow. The sound must 
have been heard within; and he could not resist the temptation of flinging 
an instantaneous glance into the room to observe what dfcct it had i)ro“ 
duced. It was exactly such as might have been expcctwl: like one 
interrupted in a crime, the man stood transfixed, his pale face glaring at 
the window, and his hands, from which the notes Imd droj^ped. suspended in 
the attitude in which they had been surprised ; w'ith an involuntary excla- 
mation of grief and terror, Tracy turned again and fled. Hut he liad 
scarcely gone two hundred yards when he met the girl walking calmly along 
the street with her basket on her firm. She did not observe him, hut he 
recognised lier ; and urged by love and curiosity, lie could not forbear 
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tnvniiig back, and" following licr to flic door. On rc.'u hing it, she, as usual, 
})nt her key into the lock ; hut it did not oj»pn as usual ; it was evidently 
fastened (»n the inside. Slie lifted the knocker, and let it fall onec, just 
loud 4>nongh to be heard within; there was a little delay, and then the 
door was o)u-ned— no more, however, than was sutlicient to allow her to 
pass ill — and immediately closed. Tracy felt an eager desire to pursue this 
strange drama further, and was standing still, hesitating whether to vcntm*e 
a glaueci into the room, when the door was again opened, and the girl 
riK>hed out, leaving it iineloscd, and ran across the street into the aiiothc- 
earv’s shop. 

‘ She is fetching a doctor to the murdered man,’ thought Tracy. .Viid 
so it ajipcarcd, for a minute hud scarcely elapsed, when she returned, aecom- 
jinnied by th(5 apothecary and his assistant; they all three entered the 
Iionse; and upon the impiilscj of the moment, without pausing to reflect on 
llie impropriety of the Intrusion, the young soldier entered with them. 

'i'hc girl, who walked first with a liasty step, preceded them into tliat room 
on the right of the door which, but a few minutes before, Tracy had been 
surveying throngh^he window, 'fhe sensations with which he now entered 
il formed a singular contrast to his anticipations, and fiirnislied a striking 
instance of what wc have all occasion to remark as we pass through life — 
namely, that the thing we havii most eaniostly ilesired, frerpiently when il 
does come, arrives in a guise so iliflerent to our hopes, and so distasteful to 
the sentiments or affections which have given birth to the wish, that wliat 
we looked forward to as tin*, summit of bliss, proves, when w'o reach it, no 
more Ilian a barren peak strewn with dust and ashes. Fortunate, indeed, 
may we estcjoin ourselves if wx* tind nothing w'orse to greet us. llow' often 
had Tracy fancied that if ho eonhl only obtain entrance into that room 'he 
should be hajipy ! As long as he was excluded from it, it was ///.v summit, for 
ho could see no further, and looked no further, sought no further: it seemed 
to him tliat, once there, all that he desired must inevitably follow. Now he 
7/-O.S* then*, but imder what ditferciit circunistanecs to those he had counted 
cm ! wuth what ditferciit feelings to those his imagination had painted! 

‘AVliat’s the matter?’ impiired Mr Adams the apothecary, as lie ap- 
proached the body, whieli still lay on the floor. 

‘ I hope it’s only a fit ! ’ exclaimed the girl, taking the candle ofi’ the 
table, and holding it in such a manner as to enable the apothecary to 
t xamiiic the features. 

‘ lie’s dead 1 fancy,’ said the latter, applying his lingers to the writ I . 
‘ (Tnloose his neerkcloth, Kobort, Jind rai.se. the liead.’ 

This was said to the assistant, who, having done as he w'as told, ami no 
sign of life appearmg, Mr Adams felt for his lancet, and prepared to bleed 
tlio jiatient. The lancet, liowever, had been left in the pocket of another 
I'oat, and Ilobert being sent over to fetch it, Tracy stepped forward and took 
his plac(; at the liead of the corpse ; the consequence ofwhicli ivas, that, wdicn 
the hoy retunied, Mr Adams bade him go back and mind tlu; shop, as they 
could do very well without him ; and thus Tracy’s intrusion w as, as it were, 
legitimised, and all awkw'ardness removed from it. Not, how'over, that lie 
ha«l been sensible of any : he w'as too mucli absorbed Avith the interest of 
the scene to be disturbed by such minor considerations. Neither did any- 
bodv else appi'ar discomposed or surprised at his presence : th.c apothecary 
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did not know but lie had a right to be there; the boy, ■who remembciTd 
the iiiquii’ieh Tracy liad made with regard to the girl, concluded they had 
since ibrmed an aeqnainttance ; the girl hei-sclf Avas apparently too much 
alisorbed in the distressing event that liad occurred to liave any thoughts 
to spare on minor interests; and as for the man, he appeared to be scarcely 
conscious of what was going on around liiin. Tale as death, and Avith all 
tlie symptoms of extreme sickness and debility, he sat bending somewhat 
forAvard in an old arm-chair, with his eyes fixed on the spot Avhere the body 
lay; but there was * no speculation ’ in those eyes, mid it was cAddent that 
what he seemed to be looking at he did not see. To every thoughtful mind 
the cori>oreal investiture from which an immortal spirit has lately fied 
must present a strange and painful interest ; but Tracy felt noAv a more 
absorbing interest in the mysteiy of the living than the dead; and as 
strange questionings arose in his mind with regard to the pale occupant of 
the old arm-chair as concerning the corpse that Avas stretched upon the 
ground. Who w^as this stranger, and Iioav came ho there lying dead on the 
rioor of that poor house ? And Avhere was the pocket-book and the notes ? 
Not on the table, not in the room, so far as he cotild discern. They 
must have been placed out of sight ; and the (juestion occurred to him, Avas 
she a party to the concealment? But both his heart and his judgment 
answered no. Not only her pure and innocent countenance, but her Avhole 
demeanour, acquitted her of crime. It AA^as evident that her attention A\'as 
entirely engrossed by tlie surgeon’s efibrts to recall life to the inanimate 
body; there Avas no mrierepensee^ no painful consciousness j ducking at her 
sleeve; her mind Avas anxious, but not more so than the ostensible cause 
justified, and there Avas no cx])rcssion of mystery or fear about her. Ilow 
different to the father, Avho seemed terror-struck ! No anxiety lor the rc- 
coA'cry of the stranger, no gi’ief for his death, appeared in him ; and it 
occurred to Tracy that he looked more like one condemned and Avaiting fur 
execution than the interested spectator of another’s misfortune. 

No blood floAved, and the apothecary luiAdiig pronounced the stranger 
dead, proposed, with the aid of Tracy, to remove him to a bed ; and as 
there was none below, they had to carry him up stairs, the girl preceding 
them Avith a light, and leading the way into a room Avherc a small tent bed- 
stead without curtains, two straw-bottomed chairs, Avith a idokcty table, 
and cracked looking-glass, formed nearly jill the furniture; but sonic 
articles of female attire lying about, betrayed to Avhom the apartment 
belonged, and lent it an interest for Tracy. 

Whilst making these arrangements for the dead but fcAv Avords Averc 
spoken. The girl looked pale and serious, but said little ; the young man 
would have liked to ask a hundred questions, but did not feel himself 
entitled to ask one ; and the apotheciuy, who seemed a quiet, taciturn per- 
son, only observed that the stranger app(*ared to liave died of disease of 
the heart, and inquired whetlier he Avas a relation of the family. 

‘ No,’ rallied the girl ; ‘ he’s no relation of ours — his naiqe is Aldridge.’ 

‘Not Ephraim Aldridge?’ said the apothecary. 

‘ Yes ; Mr Ephraim Aldridge,’ returned she : ‘ my father was one of his 
clerks formerly.* 

‘ You had better send to his liouse immediately,’ said Mr Adams. ; I 
forget Avhether he has any family?’ 
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‘None but his nephew, Mr Jonas,’ returned the girl. ‘I’ll go there 
directly, and tell him.’ 

‘Your liitlier seems hi bad health?’ observed Mr Adams as lie quitted 
(ho room and proceeded to descend the stairs. 

‘Yes ; ho has been ill a long time,’ she replied with a sad coimteiiance ; 
‘ ami nobody seems to know what’s the matter with him.’ 

‘ Jlave you had any advice for hhn? ’ inquired the apothecary. 

‘ Oil yes, a great deal, w'hen first he was ill; but nobody did him any 
good.’ 

By this time they had reached the bottom of the stairs; andMr Adams, 
wiio now Jed the van, instead of going out of the street-door, turned into 
the parlour again. 

‘ Well, sir,’ said he, addressing Lane, ‘ this poor gentleman is dead. 
1 should have called in somebody else had 1 earlier known who he was ; 
but it would liave been useless, life must have been extinct half an hour 
before i was summoned. Why did you not send for me sooner ? ’ 

• ] was out,’ replied tlu! girl, answering tiie question that had been ad- 
ilressed to her father. ‘ ^Mr Aldridge liad sent me away for something, and 
when I returned, 1 found him on the lloor, and my father almost fainting. 
It was a dreadful shock for him, being so ill.’ 

‘ IJow did it happen ? ’ impiired Mr Adams, again addressing Lane. 

A convulsion passed over the sick man’s face, and his lip quivered as lie 
answered in a low sepulchral tone : ‘ He was sitting in that chair, talking 
about — about his nephews, when lie suddenly stopped speaking, and fell 
forwiii ds. 1 started up and placed my hands against liis breast to save 
him, and tlieu he fell backwards upon the floor.’ 

‘ Heart, no doubt. Probably a disease of long standing,’ said Mr Adams. 
‘ But it has given you a sliock: you had better take something, and go to 
bed.’ 

‘What should ho take ?’ inquired the daughter. 

‘ i’ll send over a draught,’ replied tlio apothecary, moving towards the 
door ; ‘ and you wont neglect to give notice of what has happened- -it must 
bo done to-iiiglit.’ 

‘ It is late for you to go out,’ observed I’raey, speaking almost for the first 
time since be entered the house. ‘ Couldn’t J carry the message fo^ you?’ 

‘ Yes : if you will, I shall be much obliged,’ said she ; ‘ for 1 do not like 
to leave my father again to-night. The house is No. 4, VV'^cst Street.’ 

Deatli is a great leveller, and strong emotions liaiiish formalities. The 
offer was as frankly accepted as made ; and his inquiry whether he could 
be further useful being answered by ‘ No, thank you — not to-night,’ the 
young man took his leave, and proceeded on his mission to West Street in 
a state of mind difficult to describe — ^pleased and alarmed, happy and dis- 
tressed. He had not only accomplished his object by making rhe acquaint- 
ance of Mary J.ane, but the near view he had had of her, both as regarded 
her person and behaviour, confirmed his admiration and gratiiicd his affec- 
tion ; but, as he might have told the boy v/ho interrupted him, he had paid 
dear for peeping. He had seen what ho would have given the world not 
to have seen ; and whilst he eagerly desired to prosecute his suit to this 
young woman, and make her his wife, he shrank with liorror from the idea 
of having a thief and assassin for his father-in-law. 
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Engrossed with tliese reflections, he reached AVest Street before he was 
aware of l>eing half-way there, and rang the bell of No. 4. It was now 
past eleven o’clock, but he had scarcely touched the wire, before he heard a 
foot in the passage, and the door opened. TJio person who presented liini- 
sclf had no light, neither was tliere any in the hall, and Tracy could not 
distinguish to whom lie spoke w’hen lie said, ‘Is this tlic house of Air 
Epliraim Aldridge V ’ 

‘ It is : what do you want ? ’ answered a man’s voice, at the same time 
that he drew hack, and made a movciinent towards closing the door. 

‘ I have been requested to call here to say that Mr Alilridge is’ And 

here tlie rocolleclion that the intelligence he bore would probably be deeply 
afflicting to the nephew he had heard mentioned as the deceased man’s only 
relation, ami to whom he was now possibly speaking, arrested the words in 
■ his throat, and after a slight hesitation he added- - ‘ is taken ill.’ 

nil!’ said tlie person avIio held the door in his hand, which he now 
opened wider. ‘ AV'here? AVhat’s the matter wdth him? Is he very ill? 
Is it anything serious ? ’ 

The tone in 'which these (piestioiis w'ere put relieved ’J’racy from any 
apprehension of inflicting pain, and he rejoined at once, ‘ I am afraid he is 
dead.’ 

‘ Dead !’ reiterated tlie other, throwing the door wide. * Step in if you 
please. Dead! how should that be? lie was very well this afternoon. 
Where is he?’ And so saying, he closed the street-door, and led tlie 
young soldier iuto a small parlour, where a lamp with a shade over it, and 
several old ledgers, were lying on tlie table. 

‘ lie’s at Mr Lane’s in Thomas Street,’ replied Tracy. 

‘ But are you sure he’s dead?’ imiuircd the gentleman, wdio was indeed 
no other than Mr Joims Aldridge himself. ‘ How did he die ? W'^ho saya 
he’s dead ?’ 

‘ I don’t know’ how he die<]. The apothecary seemed to think it was 
disease of the heart,’ replied Tracy ; ‘ but be is certainly dead.’ 

At this crisis of the conversation a new thought seemed to strike tlie 
mind of Jonas, wdio, exhibiting no symptoms of affliction, had hitlierto 
appeared only curioiLs and surprised. ‘ Aly uncle Ephraim dccad!’ said lie. 

* No, no, I can’t believe it. It is impossible-— it cannot be! My dear 
uncle I My only friend ! Dead ! Impossible! - you must be mistaken.’ 

‘ You had better go and see yourself.’ replied Tracy, who did not feed at 
all disposed to sympathise with this sudden efTiision of sentiment. * I hap- 
pened to be by, by more chance, and know nothing more than I heard 
the apothecary say.’ And with these words he turned towards the door. 

‘ You are an officer’s servant I see?’ rejoined Jonas. 

* I live with Captain D’ J.rcy of the il2d,’ answered Tracy ; and wishing 
Air Jonas a good-evening, ho Avalkcd aw’ay wdth a very unfavourable 
impression of that gentleman’s cbaracter. 

The. door wras no sooner closed on Tracy than Mr Jonas Aldridge 
returned into tlie parloiu*, and lighted a caudle which stood on a side- 
table, by the aid of which he ascended to the second floor, and entered a 
back-room wherein stood a heavy four-post bed, the curtains of which wcfo 
closely drawn together. The apartment, which also contained an old- 
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faBliioncd mahogany cliost of drawers, and a large arm-chair, was well 
carpeted, and wore an aspect of considerable comfort. The shutters were 
closed, and a moreen curtain was let down to keep out the draught from 
the window. 

Mr .b)iias hiul mounted the stairs three at a time; but no sooner did 
he enter the room, and his eye fall upon the bed, tlian he suddenly 
paused, and stepping on the points of his toes towards it, he gently drew 
i)a(;k one of the side curtains, and look?ed in. It was turned down, and 
ready for the expected master, but it was teiiantless : be who should have 
lain then* lay elsewhere that night. Mr Jonas folded in his lips, and 
nodded his head with an expression wdiieh seemed to say all's ri(jhl. And 
tlien having drawn the bolt across the door, he took two keys out of his 
waistcoat pocket ; witli one he opened a cupboard in the wainscot, and 
with tlie other a largo tin-box v/hich stood therein, into which he thrust 
his hand, and brought out a jiackct of papers, Avhich not proving to he 
the thing he .sought, he made another dive ; hut this S(?cond attempt 
turned out ciiually unsiicccssful with the lirst ; wlu‘rcupou he fetched the 
candle from the table, and held it over tlie box, in liojics of espying 
what he wished. Ihit his countenance clouded, and an oath cscapecl him, 
on discovering that it was not there. 

‘ He has taken it with him ! ' said he. And having replaced the papers 
he had disturbed, and closed the box, lie hastily descended the stairs. In 
the hall hung his greatcoat and hat. These he ])ut on, tying a comforter 
round Iils throat to defend him from the chill night-air ; and then leaving 
the eai dlo hnniing in the pa.s&agc, he put the key of the hoiise-door in 
his pocket, and went out. 

Dead men wait patiently; hut the haste with which I^fr Jonas Aldridge 
strode over the ground seemed rather like one in cha.se of a fugitive; 
and yet, fast as he went, the time seemed long to him till he reached 
Thomas Street. 

Ms my uncle here?’ .said he to Mary, who immediately answered to 
Ids knock.. 

^ Yq^, sir,’ replied she. 

* And what’s the matter? 1 hope it is nothing serious? ’ added ho. 

^ He’s dead, sir, the.doctor says,’ rctiimed she. 

* Then you had a doctor?’ 

‘Oil yes, sir; I fetched Mr Adain.s over the way immediately; but ho 
said he was dead the moment he saw him. W’ill you pletisc to walk up 
.stair.'^y and see him yourself?’ 

‘ Impo.s.sihle ! it cannot bo that my uncle is dead!’ exclaiinetl iAFr Jonas, 
who yet suspected some ruse. ‘ You .should have had the hc.st ailvicc — 
you should have called in DrSj^kes. Let him be sent for immediately !' ho 
kidded, .speaking at the top of hi.s voice, a.s lie entered the little room a'Hivc ; 

‘ no means must be neglected to recover him. Depend on it, it is only a tit.* 

Hut the tirst glance sati.siicd him that .dl tliese ingc*nion.s precautions 
were quite unnecessary. There lay iMr Ephraim Ahlridgc dc’ad unmis- 
takably; and while Mary was inquiring where the oclehr.itcd Dr Sykes 
lived, in order that she might immediately go in search of him, Mr Jonas 
was thinking on what pretence he miglit get her out of tlic room witlioiit 
sen fling for anybody at all. 

>'o. ?7. 
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Designing people often give themselves an enormous deal of useless 
trouble; and after searching his brain in vain for an expedient to get rid 
of tljc girl, Mr Jomis suddenly recollected that tlic simplest was the best. 
Th(‘rc was no necessity, in short, for saying anything more than ti;at ho 
wished to be alone; and this he did say, at the same time drawing Ids 
handkerchief from his pocket, and applying it to his eyes, a little panto- 
mime that was intchdod to aid the gentle Mary in putting a kind constna;- 
tion on the wisli. Slie accordingly quitted the room, and descended to the 
parlour; whereupon Mr »lonas, tindiiig himself alone, lost no time in 
addressing himself to his purpose, v;hich was to search the pockets of the 
deceased, wherein he found a purse containing gold and silver, various keys, 
and several other articles, hut not the article he souglit ; and a-s he gradu- 
ally convinced himself that his search was vain, his Ijrow hccamci o^CL•c^lSt, 
angry ejaculations cs( ai)ed Ids lips, and afttT taking a enrsiuy survey of 
the room, he snatch(3d uij tlic candle, and hastily descended the staiiv. 

‘"Wlien did iny ujiclu come iierc? What did lie eomo about?’ lie hi- 
f|nircd abruptly as lie entered tlie inirlonr where Mary, \/eary and Kid, was 
resting her head ujion the table. 

‘He came lids evening, sir; but I don’t know what he came about. Ho 
said he wanted to have some conversation my father, and 1 went into 
the kitchen to leave tliem alone.’ 

‘^riicn 3 'ou were not in the room when the accident happened?’ 

‘Wliat accident, sir?’ 

‘I mean, when he died.’ 

‘ No, sir ; I Jiad gone out to Imy something for snpjier.’ 

‘AViiat made you go out so late for that jmrposo?’ 

‘My father called me in, sir, and Mr Aldridge gave me some money.’ 

‘ Then nobody was jiroscnt but your father?’ 

‘ No, sir.’ 

‘And where is he now?’ 

‘My father is very ill, sir: and it ga\o Idm such a sliock, that he was 
obliged to go to bed.’ 

‘ Had my iim-le nothing with idm Imt what 1 have found in Ids pockets?’ 

‘ Nothing that 1 know of, sir.’ 

‘No papers?’ 

‘ No, sir.’ 

‘ Go and ask your father if he sinv any papers.’ 

‘ I’m f lire ho didn’t, sir, or else they wouM ho liere.’ 

‘'Well, I’ll thank you to go and ask him, however.’ 

Whereupon Mary (|uitted the room: and stopping up stairs, she ojionod, 
and then presently shut again, tho d\jor of Ikt own bedroom. ‘It. is no 
use disturbing my poor fathc*r,’ .said she. to herself; ‘ I’m sure ho knows 
nothing about any papers ; and if I wake him. he will not get to sleep 
again all night. If he saw them, Ijc’Jl s;iy so in tlic moming.’ 

‘ Aly father knows nothing of the papers, sir,’ said slie, re-entorhig the 
I'oom; ‘and if they aro not in the pocket, I’m sure Mr Aldridge never 
brought them here.’ 

‘ Perhaps he did not, after all,’ thought Jonas ; ‘ lie lias maybe removed 
it out of the tin box, and put it into iJie bureau.’ A suggestion which 
made him desire to get home again as faat as he Iiad left it. So, 'promising 
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to send the nndertakcTR in the morning to remove the body, Mr Jonas took 
Ins leave, and hastened ])a(k to West Street, where lie immediately set 
about ransac king every drawer, cupboard, and press, some of Avhich he 
could only open with the keys he had just extracted from the dead mairs 
]jocket. lint the morning’s dawji found him unsuccessful: it appeared 
almost certain that the important paper was not in the house ; and weary, 
liaggard, and angry, he stretched himself on his bed till the horn* avlmittcd 
of further proceedings. And wc* will a\ail ourselves of this intvirval to 
explain more particularly the relative position of the parties coneLrned in 
our story. , 

Ephraim Aldridge, a younger member of a large and poor family, 
laid been early in life apprenticed to a hosier; and being one of the 
most steady, (antions, sa.\ing boys that ever found his bn'ad amongst 
gloves and stockings, had early gromi into great favour with his master, 
who, as soon as he -svas out of his apprenticeship, elevated liiiii to the 
post of boid\-k(*e]uu’; and in tliis situation, as ho had a lie.eral salarv, 
and was too prudent f<f many, he eontriviHl to save such a. sum of 
money as, togt^ther with liis goiul eharae.tiT, enabled him to obtain 
llie reversion of the business wben bis master retired from it. The 
prudenee which had ralsial him adhoreil to him still; his business 
iloiirished, and he gnnv rich ; but the more money he got, tlie fonder ho 
be'enme of it; and the more he had, the le.-.s lie spent; while tlie cautions 
steadiness of the boy shrank into a dry reserve as he grew older, till ho 
IxM-ame an austori*, silmit, inae(*essible man, for whom the ’world in general 
cniertiined a certain degree of r(‘.-'])eet, but whom nobody liked, with the 
exception yttadiajis of one person, and tliat w’as ^Iaurii*e Lane, who hail for- 
merly been his fellow-appveiitiee, ami was now his sho])maii. And yet a 
more marked (jontrast of character could seareely exist than hclwcon these 
two young men; hut, somehow' or other, everybody liked Lane; even the 
frigid lie, art of E])hrahn could not dcfeml itself iVorn the charm of the 
boy’s beautiful. (‘OiintenaiUMi and open disposition; and when he. plai’cd his 
former comrade in a situation of respoiisihility, it was not because be 
thought him the best or the steadiest servant ho couhl possibly lind, lint. 
because ho wished to have one person about Inin that he liked, and that 
liked him. But no sooner did Uane find himself with a salary which would 
have maintained himself comfortably, than ho fell in love with a beautiful 
girl whom ho saw trimming ca2>s and bonnets in an opposite sbop-’wiiidow, 
and straightway married her. "fheii came a family, and with it a train of 
(•alamities 'which ke^Jt tliem always steeiiod in distress, till the wife, worn 
out A\’lth hal’d work and anxiety, died: the, cliildron that survived were tlieii 
dispersed about the 'worhl to earn tbeir bread, and Lane found himself 
alone Avilli his youngest daughter Mary. Had he retained his health, ho 
might now’ have done better; but a severe rheumatic fever, after reducing 
him to the brink of the grave, bad left him in such inlirm lioaltli, that lie 
was no longer aide to maintain bis situation ; so he resigne<l it, and retired 
to an obscure lodging, with a few pounds in his pocket, and the aftection 
and industry of Ijis daughter for his only dependence. 

Ouring all this succession of calamities, lyfr Aldridge bad looked on with 
a severe eye. Had it been anybody but Lane, be would have clismis-sed 
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him Rj? soon as lie married; as it was, he allowed him to retain his place, 
and to take tlic consequences of his folly. Tie had carved his own destiny, 
and must accejit it ; it was not for w'nnt of knowing better, for Kphrnim 
had warned him over and over again of the folly of poor men falling in love 
and marrying. Entertaining this view of the case, he justitied his natural 
}>arsimony with tlie relied ion, that by encouraging siu‘h imprudence be 
should be doing an injury to other young men. lie made use of Lane as a 
beacon, and left him in his distress, lest- assistance should destroy his use- 
fulness. The old house in Thomas Street, how(!ve.r, whicli belonged to 
him, happening to fall vacant, he so far relented as to send word to his olvl 
clerk that lie might inhabit it if he pleased. 

Some few years, however, before tiiese latter circnnistances, Mr Aldridge, 
who liad detorminerl against matrimony, lind nevertheless ])cen seized with 
that desire so prevalent in flic old especially, to have an heir of Ins own 
name and blood for his jiroperty. He had Inul but two relations that lie 
remembered, a brotlier and a sister. The latter, when Ephraim was a boy, 
had married a handsome sergeant of a marching regiment, and gone away 
with it ; and her family never saw her afterwards, tliough for some years 
she had kept up an occasional corrospondeiice witli her parents, by wiiich 
they learned tliat she was happy and prosperous ; that her husband liad 
been promoted to an (msigucy for his good coiidnct ; that she had one 
child ; and ilnally, that they wore about to embark for the West Indies. 

Ills lirothcr, with whom he had always maintained some degree of inter- 
course, had early settled in London as a harness-maker, and was tolerably 
well od’: on which account Ephraim respected liiin, and now that he wanted 
an heir, it >va.s in this (piartcr he resolved to look for one. So Jie went to 
JjOiidoJi, inspected the family, and finally selected young Jonas, who 
everybody said was a fac-simile of himself in person and character. lie 
"was certainly a cautious, careful, steady hoy, who was guilty of no indis- 
cretions, and looked very sharp after his haUpence. I'ipliraim, who thought 
he had hit upon the exact desideratum, carried him to tlio country, put him 
to school, and became exceedingly proud and fond of him. Ills character, 
indeed, as regarded his relations witli the boy, .seemed to have undergone a 
complete change, and the tenderness he had all through life denied to every- 
body else, ho now in his decline lavished to an injudicious excess on this 
child of his adoption. Wlicn he retired from business he took Jonas home ; 
and as the lad liad some talent for portrait-painting, he believed liim des- 
tined to be a great artist, and forbore to give him a profession. Thus they 
lived logetlier hannouiously enough for some time, till the factitious virtuc.s 
of the boy ripened into the real vices of the man ; and Epliraim dis(;overcd 
that tlio cautious, economical, discreet child was, at five-aiid-tweiity, an 
odious specimen of avarice, selfishness, and cunning : and what made the 
matter worse was, that the- uncle and nephew somehow appeared to have 
insensibly changed places — the hitter being the governor, and the former 
the governed ; and that while Mr Jonas professed the warmest alTeeiion for 
tfie old man, and exhibited the tenderost anxiety for his health, lie con- 
trived to make him a prisoner in his owai house, and dc.stroy all the com- 
fort of his existence — and everybody knows how hard it is to break free 
from a domestic despotism of this description,, which, like the arms of a 
gigantic cuttle-fish, has wound itself inextricably around its \ictim. 
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To liiave Jonas, or to make Jonas leave him, was equally difficult; but 
at length the declining state of his healtli, together with his evcT-augnieiit- 
ing hajtrcd of Ids chosen heir, rendering the case more urgent, lie determined 
to make a vigorous effort for freedom; and it now first ocjiairrcd to him that 
his old friend Maurice Lane might help him to attain his object. In thor 
meantime, while waiting for ah opportunity to get possession of the will 
by which he had appointed .lonas licir to all his fortune, he privately drew, 
lip another, in favour of his sister’s eldest son or his descendants, on con- 
ilition of their taking the name of Aldridge ; and this lie seeureil in a tin 
box, of winch he kept the key always about him, the box itself being 
deposited in a cupboard in bis own chamber. In spite of all these pre- 
cautions, however, Jonas penetrated the secret, and by means of false keys, 
obtained a sight of the document winch was to cut him out of all he had 
been accustomed to consider liis own; but it was at least some ccmifort to 
observe that the will ivas neither signed ncir witiuissed, and therefore at 
present perfectly invalid. This being the case he thought it advisable to 
replace the papers, and content himself with narrowly watching his unele’s 
future proceedings, since strongcT measures at so (‘ritieal a junclure miglit 
possibly provoke the old man to more deeisive ones of his own. 

Til a remote (piarter of the town resided two young men, commonly called 
flock and doc Wantage, who had formerly served i^lr Aldridge as errand- 
boys, but wlio had since managed to set up in a humble way of business 
for theinstdvcs ; and having at length contrived one evening to elude the 
vigilance of his nephew, he stciipcd into a coach, and without eutoriiig into 
any cxjiLination of his njasons, he, in the presence of those persons, pro- 
duced and signed his will, wiiieli they witnessed, desiring them at the same 
time never to mention the circumstance to anybotly, unless called upon to 
do so. .iVftcr making them a little present of money, for adversity iiad now 
somewhat softened his heart, he proceeded to tlu^ lioiis(; of Jiis old clerk. 

It was by this time getting late, and tlic fatJier and daugliter were sitting 
in their almost lireless room, anxious and sad, for, as Tracy had conjectured, 
they were reduced to tJu; last extremity of distress, when they were startled 
by a double knock at the door. It was long since those old walls had 
revi-rberated to such a sound. 

‘ AVlio can that be?’ exclaimed Lane, looking suddenly up from his book, 
which was a tattered volume of »^liakspearc*, the only one he possessed. 

* 1 heard a coach stop.’ 

* Jt can be nobody hero,’ returned Mary : ‘ it must bo a mistake.’ 

However, she rose and opened the door, at which by this time stood .Mr 
Aldridge, Avbose features it was too dark to distinguish. 

‘ Bring a light here!’ said he. ‘ No ; stay; I’ll send you out the money,’ 
he added to the eoaelimaii, and with that he stepped forward to the little 
parlour. But tlic .scene that there presented itself struck heavily upon his 
heart, and pcrhaijs upon his conscience, for inst('ad of advancing, he stood 
still in the doorway. Here w’as poverty indeed ! He and Lane had begun 
life tog<*ther, but what a contrast in their ultimate fortunes ! The one with 
much more money than he knew what to do with ; the other without a 
shilling to purchase a bushel of coals to warm his shiverhig limbs ; and yet 
the rich man was probably tlie more miserable of the two ! 

‘ Mr yVldridgc!’ exclaimed Lane, rising from his scat in amazement. 
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‘ Take tins, and pay the man liis fare,’ said the visitor to Maiy, handing 
her some silver. ‘ And have you no coals?’ 

‘ No, sir.’ 

‘ Then buy some directly, and make up the tire, flefc plenty; here’s the 
money to pay for tliem and as the coals -were to be hud next dow, there 
Avas soon a cheorl’iil fire in the grate. Lane clro'.v liis chair close to the 
fender, and spread Ins tliiii lingers to the welcome blaze. 

* I did not knoAV you were, so badly ofi'as tliis,’ ]\lr Aldridge remarked. 

‘ We liave nothing but what Alary earns, and needle-work is poorly. paid,’ 
returned Lane; ‘ and often not to be liad. 1 hope Mr Jonas is avcH? ’ 

Mr Aldridge did not answer, but sat sihmtly looking into the fire. The 
corners of his mouth Avero drawn doAvn, his lip (piivered, and the tears rose', 
to his eyes as ho thought of all lie, had lavished on that ungrateful nephcAv, 
that serpent lie had Jionvished in his bosom, while the only friend ho over 
had was starving. 

‘ Mary’s an excellent girl,’ pnrsiied the father, ‘and has more sense than 
years. I^he nursed me through all my illness night and tlay ; and though 
she has had a hard life of it, she's .as i)a{ieiiE as a lamb, poor Ihing! T 
sometimes wish I Avas dead, and out of her Avay, for then slie might do 
better for herself.’ 

Mr Aldridge retaiiic*! his attitude and his siloive, but a tear or two 
escaped from tJicir chamids, and tlowe<l <1oav}i tlio wan and liolloAV cheek : 
ho did not dare to speak, lest tiie eonvulsion AA’iibin his breast should burst 
forth into sobs and outAvard demonrt rations, from Avliich his tdose and 
reserved nature shrunk. Italic inado two or three attempts at conversation, 
and then, fijidiug them inetfectual, .snik into siieu(‘o himself. 

If th(i i)Oor clerk could have penetrated the thoughts of ins visitor daring 
that interval, he Avould have read there pity for the. sufferings of his ohl 
friend, remorse for having treated him Avith harshness under the name of 
justice, and the best resolntious to make Inm amends for the future. 

‘Justice!’ thought he; ‘ hoAv can man, Avho sees only t lie surface of 
things, ever hope to bo just?’ 

‘You have no food cither,! suppose?’ said ho, abrnjdly breaking the 
silence. 

‘ There’s part of a loaf in the house, I believe,’ retunuMl Lane. 

‘ Cfill the girl, and bid her fetch some food! J^lenty and tJic best! Do you 
hear, Alar^ ?’ lie added as she appivircd at the door. ‘ Here’s money.’ 

‘ 1 have enough left from what you gave me for the coals,’ said Mary, 
withholding her liancl. 

‘ Take it ! — take it !’ said Mr Aldridge, who Avas now for the first time in 
his life beginning to comprehend' llial the real value of money depends 
wholly on Die Avay in which it is n-^ed, and that that which purchases 
luipphws neither for its possessor nor anybody else i.s not wealth, I)Ut 
droMi Take it, and buy whatever you want. When did Ae ever Avithhold 
when I offered him money?’ thought he as his mind rcciiried 
to his adopted nephew. 

Mary accordingly departed, and Jiaviug supplied tlie table with pro- 
visions, was sent out again to purcliasc a warm shawl and some other 
articles for herself, which it was too evident she was much in need of. 
It was not till after slie had departed that Air Aldridge entered into llio 
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subject tlint sat heavy on liis soul. He now first communicated to Lane 
that wliicli the reserve of his nature had hitherto induced him to conceal 
from everybody — namely, the flisappointmont he had experienced in the 
diaractor of his adopted son, the ill-trealment he luid received from him, 
mid the mixture of fear, liatred, and disgust witli which the conduct of 
Jonas had inspired him. 

‘ lie lias contrived, under the pretence of taking care of my health, to 
make mo a prisoner in my own house. I haven’t a friend nor an acipiaint- 
ance; he has bought over the servants to his interest, and his coiitidcutial 
associate is Holland, 7H}j solicitor, who drew up the will I made in that 
rascal’s favour, and has it in Ids possesriion. Jonas is to marry his 
daughter too ; but I have sometliiiig in my ])oekct tlnit W’ill break otf that 
mate.lv. 1 should never sleo]) in my grave if he inherited my money! 
M'he fact is,’ continued he, after a pause, ^ I never mean to go back to 
tlie fellow'. 1 wont tni.st in\self hi his keeping; for E see ho has 
scarcely patience to wjdt till nature removes me out of Idh way. I'll 
tell yon what, J..ane,’ c ontinued he, his IioUow cheek dushing with excited 
feelings, ‘ I’ll come and liv'e with yon, and AEary shall be my nurse.’ 

Lane, Avbo sat listening to ail this in a states of bewilderment, hall- 
doubting whether bis old master had not been seized wdth a sudden fit of 
insanity, here cast a ghinee round the mirtisrabh! whitew ashed walls bc- 
griinmcd with smoko and dirt. ‘ Xot here — not here!’ added Mr Ald- 
ridge, interpreting tjpe look aright; ‘ we’ll take a house in tlie country, and 
Mary shall manage ever\ thing for us, whilst we sit together, wdtli our 
knees m the fire, and talk over ohl times. Thank (Jotl, my money is my 
own still ! and with country air and good nursing L should not wondiT if I 
recover my health; for 1 can safely say 1 hav<» never known what it is to 
enjoy a happy hour these five years — never since J fonnd out that fellow'S 
real character — -and that is enough to kill any man ! I^^ok here,’ said ho, 
drawing from his pocket a large black leathern m^te-case. ‘ Jlerc is a good 
round sum in Hank of Lngland notes, which I ha\c kept coiiceahul till 1 
could get clear (T ]\rr , Jonas; for though he cannot toucii the prineipal, 
th.^nk (lod ! lie got a power (;f attorney from me some time ago, entitliiig; 
him to receive ray dividends; hut now' I’m out of his clutches, I’ll p\it a 
drag on his wheel, he may rely on it. With this w'C c*in remove into the 
country and take lodgings, while we look out for a i^lace to suit ns perma- 
nently. We’ll- have a eow in a puddoi'k close to the lioiise; the luwv milk 
and tlic smell of the hay will make ns young again. I^Iany an hour, as 1 
have lain in my wearisome he’d lately, J have thought of you and our 
Sunday afternoons in the country wl»cn w'c W'cre boys. In the eagerness 
of money-getting, these things liacl passed aw'ay from my memory; but they 
return to mo now as the only i)leasatit reeolleetioit of my life.’ 

‘ And yet 1 never thought you enjoyed them much at the time,’ oh- 
served Lane, w'ho was gradually getting more at ease wdth the rich man 
that had once been his equal, hut Ijctw’eeii whom and liimself all cqualitv 
iuul ceased as the one grew richer and the other poorer. 

‘ Perhaps I did not,’ returned Ephraim. ‘ T was too eager to get on in 
the w'orld to take much pleasure in anything that did not help to fill my 
pockets. Money — ^money, w'as all I thought" of ! and w'hen 1 got it, w'hat 
diii it bring’rne ? Jonas — ^and a precious bargain he has turned out ! Hut 
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ril be even with him yet. Here there was a sob and a convulsion of 
the breast, as the wounded heart swelled with its bitter sense of injury, 
* 1 have not told you half yet,’ continued lie ; ‘ but I’ll be even with him, 
little as he thinks it.’ 

As a pause now ensued, Tjane felt it was liis turn to say something, and ho 
began with, ‘ I am surprised at Mr Jonas;’ for so cleverly had the nepliew 
managed, tliat tlic alienation of the uncle w\‘is unsuspected by everybody, 
and Lane could hardly bring hijnsclf to comment freely on this oiice- 
chcrished noi)hcw. ‘ 1 could not have Ixdicved, after all you’ve done for 
him, that lie would turn out ungrateful. IVrhaps,’ continued he ; but here 
the words wore arrested on his lips by a sudden movement on the part of 
Jilr Aldridge, which caused Lane, who had been staring vjicantly into the 
lire, to turn his eyes towards his \ isitor, whom, to his surprise, hp saw 
falling gradually forward. He stretched out his hand to arrest the fall : 
but bis feeble arm only gave aiiotlicr direction to the body, which sank on 
its face to the ground. Italic, who iiaturall) thought Mr Aldridge had 
fainted from excess of emotion, fetched water, and endeavoured to raiso 
him from the Hoor; but he slipped heavily from his grasp; and the recol- 
lection that, years ago, he had heard from the apothecary who attended 
Ephraim that the latter had disease of the licart. and would some day die 
suddenly, filled him with terror and ilismay. He saw that tlie prophecy 
was fulfilled ; his own weak nerves and enfeebled frame gave way under 
the shock, and ilropping into the nearest chair, he was for some moments 
almost as insensible as his friend. 

When he revived, and was abh; to recall Ids scattered senses, the first 
thing that met his eye was the oi»cn pocket-book and the notes that lay 
on the table. Jhit a moment before, how full of promise was that book to 
him! Now* whore were his hoiies? Alas, like his fortunes, in the dust ! 
Never was a man loss greedy of money than Lane ; bnt he knew what it 
was to want bread, to w’ant clothes, to want fire. He felt sure Jonas 
would never give him a sixpence to keep him from starving; and then 
there w’as his poor Mary, so overworked, fading her fair young cheeks wifli 
toil. That money wa.s to have made three persons comfortable : he to 
whom it liclongcd was gone, ami could never need it; and he had said 
quite enough before he ileparted to satisfy J.iane, that could he lift up his 
voice from the grave to .say who should have the contents of that book, it 
w'ould not be Jonas. AVIiere, then, could be the harm of helping himself to 
that which had been partly intended for him ? Where, too, could be the 
danger? Assuredly .)on.a.s, the only person wdio had a right to inquire into 
Mr .^ydridge’s afiiiirs, knew nothing of this sum ; and tlien the pocket-book 
might be bunicd, and so annihilate all trace. There blazed the fire so in- 
Vitingly. liesides, Jonas w'ould he so rich, and could so well aflbrd to spare 
it. As these arguments hastily suggested themselves, Lane, trembling 
with emotion, arose from Ins seat, seized the book, and grasped a luandfu^l 
of the notes, when, to his horror, at tliat moment lie heard a tap at the 
wimlow\ Shaking like a loaf, his wan cheeks whiter than before, and his 
very breath suspended, he stood waiting for what wa.s to follow; hut 
nothing ensued — all wt.s silent Jigiiin. Jt was probably an accident : some 
one passing had touched the glas.® ; hut still an undefined fear made him 
totter to the street-door, and draw the bolt. Then he returned into the 
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room : there were the notes yet tempting him ; but this interniption had 
unnerved him. ITc longed for them as much as before, but did not dare 
to satisfy his desire, lost he, should hear that warning tap again. Yet if 
left there till ^lary returned, they were lost to him for ever ; and he and 
.•she would be starving again, all the more wretched for this transitory 
gleam of hope that had relieved for a moment the darkness of their 
despair. But time pressed : every moment he expected to hear her at the 
door ; and as unwilling to relinquish the prize as afraid to seize it, he took 
refuge in an expedient that avoided either extreme he closed the book, 
and flung it beneath the tabic, over wliich there was spread an old green 
cloth, casting a suflicieiitly dark shadow around to rcricler the object 
invisible, unless to a person stooping to search for it. 'J'hiis, if inquired 
for and sought-, it would be found, and the natural conclusion be drawn that 
it had falltMi there ; if not, he w'ould have time for deliberation, and 
circumstances should decide him what to do. 

There were but two beds in this poor house : in one slept Lane, on the 
other was stretched the dead guest ; Mary, therefore, on this eventful 
night had none to go to. So she made up the Are, threw her now shawl over 
her head, and arranged herself to pass the hours till morning in the rickety 
old chair in whicdi her father usually sat. I'he scones in which she had 
been assisting formed a sad episode in her sad life ; and although she knew 
too little of JSlr Aldridge to feel any particular interest in him, she had 
gathered enough from her fatlier, and from the siialchcs of conversation she 
had heard, to be aware that this visit was to have been the dawn of better 
fortunes, and that tlio old man's sudden decease was probably a much 
heavier misfortune to themselves than to him. A girl more tenderly nur- 
tured and accustomed to prosf)erity would have most likely given vent t(* 
her disappointment in tears; but tears arc an idle luxuiy in which the poor 
rarely indulge : they have no time for them. They must use their cyc'S 
An’ their work; and when night comes, their Aveary bodies constrain the 
mind to rest. Mary had had a fatiguing evening -it was late before sins 
found herself alone ; and tired and exhausted, unhappy as she felt, it Avas 
not long ere she Avas in a sound sleep. 

It appeared to her that slie must have slept several hours^ Avheii she 
aAvoke Avith a consciousness that there AA-as somebody stirring iii the. room. 
She felt sure tlnit a person had passed close to Avhere she Ava.s sitting ; she 
heard the Ioav breathing and the cautious foot, Avhich sounded as if the in- 
truder AA'as Avith.out shoes. The small grate not holding nmoh coal, the lire 
was already out, and the room peiiectly dark, so that Mary had only Jicj- 
car to guide her : she could sec nothing. A strange feeling crept oaxu* 
her when she remembered their guest; but no — he Avas for ev'er motionless; 
there could be no doubt of that. It could not surely be her father. His 
getting out of bed and coming doAvii stairs hi the middle of the night Avas 
to the last degree improbable. What could ho coinc for? Besides, if he 
liad done so, he Avould naturally JiaA’e spoken to her. Then came the 
.sudden recollection that she had not fastened the back-door, which opened 
upon a yard as accessible to their neighbours as to themselves — neighbours 
not always of the best character either; and the cold shiver of fear crept 
OA^r her. Now she felt how fortunate it Avas that the room van <lark. 
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How fortunate, too, that she had not spoken or stirred; for the intnidcr 
witlidrcw as silently as he came. Mary strained her cars to listen which 
■way Ikj went ; but the shoeless feet gave no echo. It was some time be- 
fore tliepoor girl’s beating heart was stilled; and then suddenly recollecting 
tliat this mysterious visitor, whoever he was, might be gone to fetch a light 
and return, she stiirtod iq), an<l turned the key in the door. During that 
night Mary had no more sleep. When the morning broke, she arose and 
looked around to see if any traces of her niidniglit visitor remained, but 
there w'ere none. A sudden alarm now arose in her breast for her fatlier’s 
safety, ill id she hastily ascended the stairs to his chamlier; but he ap- 
peared to lui asleep, and she did not disturb him. Then she opened 
the door of her own room, and peeped in — all Avas still there, and just 
as it had been left on tlui ]ircceding evening ; and noAV, as is usual on such 
occasions, wlieii tlic terrors of the night liad jiasscd away, ami the broad 
daylight looked ont upon t!io world, she began to doubt whether the Avholo 
affair had not been a dream lieluixt sleeping and W'aking, the result of the 
agitating eve uts of the preceding evening. 

After lighting the lire, and tilling the kettle, Mary next set about arrang- 
ing the room ; and in so doing, she discovered a bit of folded paper under 
the table, Avhich, on examination, prov(‘d to bo a live-pound note. Of 
course this belonged to l\Ir Aldridge, and must have fallen there by acci- 
dent ; so she put it aside for .lonas, and then asceudeil to her father’s 
room again. He Avas iioav aAAake, but said lie iVlt A'ery unwell, and 
begged for some lea, a luxury tliey uoav possc'ssed throngJi tlio liberality 
of their deceared guest. 

‘Did anything disturb y(»ii in the night, father?’ inquired Mary. 

‘ Au,’ replied Lane, ‘ 1 .‘^lept all night.’ lie did not look as if ho had 
though ; and ’^lary, seeing lie Avas irritable and nervous, and did not Avisli 
to be (piestioned, made no allusion to Avliat bad disturbed herself. 

‘ If Mr Jonas Aldridge comes here, say I am too ill to see him,’ addcjd 
he as she ([iiittcd the room. 

About eleven o’clock the undertakers came to remove the body; and 
pre.«ently afrcrward.s 'Iracy arrived. 

^Icainc to say that I doliA^cred your message last night to ]Mr Jonns 
Aldridge,’ said he, Avlieii she ojjcncd the dour; ‘and he promised to come 
here dircfrtly.’ 

‘ Ho did come,’ returncjl .Mary. ‘ Will you })lca.se to Avalk in? I’m sorry 
my latlier is not down ,'<tairs. He’s a cry poorly to-day.’ 

‘ I do not Avonder at that,’ ausAvered Tracy, as his thoughts recurred to 
the black pocket-book. 

‘ Mr Jonas seemed A'('ry anxious about some ]>.apcrs be thought his uncle 
had about him; but I have found nothing hut this five-pound note, Avliicli 
perhajl^s you Avould leaA'C at Mr Aldridge’s for me?’ 

‘IlBll Avith pleasure,’ ansAvered Tmcy, remembering that this coiuinis- 
'iion w'ould afford him an excuse for another visit; and he took Ida leave a 
great deal more in love than e\w. 

‘Humpli!’ said Mr Jonas, taking the note that Tracy brought him; ‘and 
she has found no papers?’ 

‘ No, sir, none. Miss Lane says that unless tlicy Avere in his pocket, Mr 
Aldridge could not Inive had any papers with him.’ 
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‘It’s voiy extraordinary,’ said Mr Jonas, answering his own reflections. 

‘Will you give me a receipt for the note, sirV’ asked Tracy. ‘My 
name Ls 

‘ It’s all right. I’m going there directly myself, and I'll say you de- 
livered it,’ answered Jouas, hastily inten-upting him, and taking his hat 
off a peg in the passage. ‘I’m in a hurry just now;’ whereupon Tracy 
departed witliout iiisisthig farther. 

"While poor Ephraim slept poaccahly in his coliin above, Mr .lonas, per- 
plexed by all nuiiiner of doubts in regard to the missing will, sat below in 
the parlour in a fever of restless anxiety. Every heel that resounded on 
the pavement made his In^art sink till it had passed the door, wliile a ring 
or a kiu)(;k shf)ok his whole frame to the centre; and though he longed to 
tcc j\rr Holland, his uinde’s solicitor, whom he, kno^v to be quite hi Iiis 
interest, he had not courage either to go to liim, or to send for him, for ff 3 ar 
of hastening the eatastro})lio Ikj dreaded. 

Time crept on : the day of the funeral came and partsed; tlie will Mas read; 
and ^Ir .lonas took possession as solo Indr and exeeutor, aiul no intevnip- 
eioii occurred. Smoothly and favourably, hoM'Over, as the stream of events 
appOrared to flow, tlio Jong'OX]>(‘ctant heir was not the less luiseralfle. 

Ilut M'heu tlirec months had elap-sevl ho began to breathe more freely, 
and to hope that tlie alarm had hcon a false one. The jwoperty was indeed 
liis own — he w'as a rich man, and now for the first time, he felt in sufficient 
spirits to look into his affairs and review his povssessions. A considerable 
share of these consisted m houses, M'hieh Ids uncle Jiad sej^zed oiiporturii' 
ti 'S of purehnsing on advanlageous terms; and as the value of some luid 
increased,, wjiilst tliat of others M'as (liiuhnshing for Mauit of repair, lie 
employed a surveyor to examine and prononnec on their condition. 

‘.Vmoiig the rest,’ said lie, •there is a smrill house in Thomas t’^irecl, 
Xo. 7. My mielo allowed an old clerk of Ids to inhabit it, rent iVc(j; but 
he must turn out. I gave them notice three months ago; but tlicy’vc not, 
;aki,n it. Hoot them n]\ M^ill youV ‘uid gel the lionso ileancd down and 
wliilewashed for some other tenant.’ 

llaving put these matters in train, ^Mr Jonas resolved, wldlc Ids <nvn 
residence was set in orde.r, to make a jouruev to London, ami enjoy tlic 
gratitieation of presenting himself to his family in the eharaete.r <>f a rich 
man; and so fascinating dul lie dm! the pleasures of wealth and iiidepen- 
deuce, that nearly four months had elapsed since his departure before he 
summoned Mr Jlcynolds to give an aeeoimt of his proceed mg.«. 

‘ So,’ said ho, after they had ran through tlio most important items — ‘ so 
you have found a tenant for the house in Thomas Street? Had ;yoii much 
trouble in getting rid of tlie J.,ancs?’ 

‘ They’re in it still,’ ausM'ered Mr Keynolds. ‘ 'flic man that has taken 
it has married Trane's daughter.’ 

‘ "What is he?’ inquired Jonas. 

‘ An oflieer’s servant — a soldier hi tlio regiment that is quartered in tlic 
cltadcL’ 

‘Oh, IVc seen the man — a good-looking young fellow. Hut how is lie 
to pay the rent ? ^ 

‘ He says he has saved raonev, and lie has set her up in a shop. How- 
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ever, T luive taken care to secure the first quarter; there’s the receipt 
for it.’ 

‘ 'rimt is all right,’ said Mr Jonas, who was in a very complacent humour, 
for fortune seemed quite on his side at present. ‘ How,’ said he, suddenly 
changing colour as he glanced his eye over the slip of paper; ‘how! 
Tracy Walkinghain !’ 

‘ Yes ; ail odd name enough fur a private soldier, isn’t it?’ 

‘Tracy Walkinghani !’ he repeated. ‘Why, how came he to know tlie 
Lanes? Where does he come from?’ 

‘ I know nothing of him except that he is in the barracks. Ihit I can 
inquire, and find out his history and genealogy if you wisli it,’ replied Mr 
Jtcynolds. 

‘Oh no, no, no,’ sai<l Jonas; ‘leave him alone. If I want to find out 
anything about him, I’ll do it mysedf. Indeed it is notliing connected with 
himself, l)nt the name struck me as being that of a person who owed my 
uncle some money ; however, it cannot he Iiim of course. And to rotuni 
to matters of more consequence, I want to know what you’ve done with 
the tenements in AVat(‘r l>ane?’ And having thus adroitly turned the 
conversation, the subject of the tenant with the odd name was referred to 
no more ; but although it Is true that ‘ out of the fulness of the heart tli(3 
mouth speaketh,’ it is also frecpieiitly true that that wliieh most occupies 
the mind is tlie farthest from tlie lijis, ami this was eminently the ease on 
the present occasion; for during the ensuing half hour that Mr Jonas 
appeared to bo listening witii coTnpo.*?!!^ to the survcjyor’s reports and 
suggestions, tlte name of d’racy AValkingham was biiniing itself into bis 
brain in characters of fire. 

‘Tracy Walkingliam !’ exclaimed lie, as soon ns Air Reynolds was gone, 
and he had turned tlie key in the lock to exclude intcmiptions ; ‘ hero, 
and married to Lane’s daughter! There’s soniothiiig in this more than 
meets the eye ! The Lanes have got that will as sure as my name’s Jonas 
Aldridge, and liave been waiting to produce it till they liad him fa^<t 
noosed! Ihit why do they withhold it now? Waiting till they hear of 
my return, I suppose!’ .Vud as this conviction gained strength, he paced 
the room in a paroxysm of aiigiiisli. And tliere he was, so hclt)lcss, 
too! AVhat could he do but wait till the blow came? Tie would have 
liked to turn them out of liis house, hut they had taken it for a year; 
and besides, what good would tliat do Imt to give them a greatiu' triumph, 
and i)crhaps expedite the catastrophe? J^omotimes lie thought of consult- 
ing his friend Holland; hut his pride shrank from the avowal tliat his 
uncle had disinherited him, and that the lu’operty he and cveryliody else 
had long considered so securely his, now in all probability justly belonged 
tfi another. Then lie formed all sorts of impracticable schemes for getting 
tlie paper into his possession, or Tracy out of tlie way. Never was there 
a more miserable man ; the sight of those two words Tracy Wallinyhaiit 
had bfasted his sight, and changed the hue, of everything ho looked upon. 
Our readers will have little difticult\ in guessing tlie reason : the young 
soldier, Mary’s handsome husband, was the heir named in the missing will 
— the sou of that sister of Ephraim’s who had married a sergeant, and had 
siihsc(iueutly gone to tlie West Indies. 

Tracy \A'alkinghara, tlie father, was not exactly in his right position as a 
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private in the 9tli ItCgimeut, for he was the offspring of a very respectable 
family ; but some early extravagance and dissipation, togetlier with a pas- 
sion for a military life, Avhich was denied gi'atification, had induced liini to 
enlist, (lood conduct and a tolerable education soon procured him the 
favourable notice of his superiors, took liini out of the ranks, and linally 
procured liini a commission. AVhon both he and his wife died in Jamaica, 
their only son was sent home to the father’s friends ; but the boy met with 
but a cold reception ; and after some years passed, far from ha])pily, ho, as 
wc liave said, ran away from scliool ; and, his early associations lieing all 
military, seized the first opportunity of enlisting, as his father had done 
before liiin. ]hit of the history of his iiarents he knew nothing whatever, 
except that his father had risen from the ranks ; and ho liad as little sus- 
picion of his connection Avith Ephraim Aldridge as Mary had. Neither diil 
the name of Tracy Walkingham suggest any reininisccnccs to Lane, avIio 
liad cither forgotten, or more ])robably liatl never Jieard it, IMi* Aldridge’s 
sister having married prior to the acquaint anco i>f tin', two lads. But Jonas 
liad been enlightened by the will; and although the regiment now quar- 
tered at P Avas not tlie one therein mentioned, tlio name A\'as too 

remarkable not to imply a probability, AAhich his oA\qi terror naturally 
converted into a certainty. 

Tn tlic moniitimc, AV’bilc the rich and conscious usurper Acas nightly 
lying on a bod of tliorns, and daily eating tlic bread of bitterness, the poor 
and nncoiiseious heir Avas in the enjoyment of a larger sliaro of hajipiness 
than usually falls to the lot of mortals. The more intimately he became 
acquainted with Mary's character, the more reason he found to congratulate 
liiuiself on his clioi(JC; and even Jjanc he had learned to love; while all 
the painful suspicions connected Avith Mr Aldridge’s death and the pocket- 
book bad been entirely dissipated by the evident poverty of the family ; 
since, after the expenditure of the little ready money Mr Aldridge bad 
given them, they had relapsed into their previous state of distress, having 
clearly no secret resmirces wherewith to avert it. Mary’s sliop was now 
heginning to get custom too, and she was by slow degrees auginentiiig her 
small stock, when the first interruption to tlioir felicity occurred. This 
was the impending removal of the regiment, wdiich, inider present eircuni- 
sbinees, was an almost inevitable sentence of s<'paration ; for ev'en could 
they have resolved to make the sacrilice, and (piit tlic home on which 
they had expended all their little funds, it was impossible for ]Mary to 
abandon her father^ ever feeble, and declining in hcaltli. The money 
Tracy bad saved towards pinvliasing bis diseliargc was not only all gc'iie, 
but, though doing very well, they were not yet rpiite clear of the debt 
incurred for their furniture. There aa^is therefore no alternative but to 
submit to the sepiration, hard as it vv'as; and all tlie harder, that they 
could not tell how long it might take them to amass the neetlful sum to 
purchase Tracy’s liberty. liiuie, too, was very much affeeteil, and very 
unwilling to part with his son-in-law. 

‘ What,’ said he, ‘ is it only twenty pounds ? ’ And when ho saw his 
daughter’s tears, he would exclaim, ‘ Oh, Mary ! and to think that twenty 
pounds would do it 1 ’ And more tlian once he said, ‘ Tracy should not go ; 
he was determined he should not leave tlicin ; ’ and bade jVlary dry her 
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tears, for ho would prevent it. But iicvortbeless the route came ; and 
early one morning the regim<‘nt marcdied tlirougli Thomas Street, the hand 
playing tlic tunc of ‘ 'J'he girl 1 leave behind me;’ while poor jMary, choking 
witli .sobs, peeped through the half-open shutter, to which the young hus- 
band’s eyes were directed as long as the house w.'is in sight. That was a 
sad day, and very sad were many that followed. Ninther was there any 
blessed Penny Post then to ease the sick hearts and deferred hop(;s of the 
poor ; and few and rare weni the tidings tluit reached the loving wife— 
.'=oon to become a motluM*. The only pleasure Hilary had now w:is in the 
auia.ssirig money. Tluw eager she was for it! Ibnv she eoimtccl r)vcr and 
■ over her daily gains ! Ilow she economised! What sclf-d(‘nial slie prne- 
tibcd ! Oil for twenty pounds to set her liiisband free, and bring liiin to 
licr arms again! l^o passed two years, circumstances always improving, 
but still this o])j(’ct so near her heart was far from being attained, when 
thejo arrived a loiter from Tracy, inforining licr that the regiment Avas 
ordered abroad, and tliat, a-? Iuj could not jiroeurc a furlough, there Avas no 
po-ssil.iility of their meeting unhvs she could go to him. What Avas to ho 
done? If she Avent, all her little savings Avould ho. ahsorljcd in the journey, 
and the hope of purchasing lu*r husband’s dhclinrii'e irid(?tinitcly postponed. 
Besidi's, Aviio anus to take care of her lather, and the loilger, and the shop? 
The former Av^ould i»erliaps die from neglect, she sliould lo.so her lodger, 
and the shop Avonld go to destruction fur Avant of the needful attention. 
J]ut could she forbear? Her husband might never return— they might 
never meet again — then hoAr she should n‘proach lierself! Moreover, 
Trai vhad not seen the cliil<l : tliat A\a.s decisiA(‘. At all risks slie mu>t 
go; and this being resolved, she. determined to shut up her shop, and 
(uigage a girl to attend to her fatluT iind her lodger. ’J'hosij arrangeiiKmt.^i 
made, she starred on lier long journey with her baby in her arms. 

At tlie period of which avo are treating, a humhlo traveller aatis not only 
subject to great inconvenience.^, but bi5.sid('s the actual sum dl.-s-bursed. lie 
pahl a heavy per-centage from delay on CAxry mile of liis journey. Hoav- 
bcit, ‘Time and the hour run through the rouglie.^tt day,’ and ])oor .Mary 
reached her destination at last; and in the joy of meeting Avith In r hus- 
band, forgot all her difhcultics and anxietiii.s, till the necessity for j>arting 
recalled licr to the sad reality that aAvaited them. Tf she. stayed too long 
aAvay from her shop, she feared licr customers Avould forsake her altogctlier; 
and then hoAv Avas the next rent day to be provided for? So, Avith many 
sigh and many a tear, the young coriilc hade each other farewell, and J\Iary 
rccoinmcncud her tedious journey. If tedious before, Avhen sucli a hriglil 
star of hope liglued her on her A\\ay, how inucli more so now! AVhilo poor 
Tracy felt so Avretchccl and dejircsscd, that many a time Aagne thoughts of 
deserting glanced through his mind, and lio aa'us only Avithheld from it by 
the certainty that if they sliot him — and desertciAS, avIicii taken, Avere shot 
in those days— it would break lii.s poor little Avifo’.s heart. Soon after 
Mary’Si departure, however, it hajipened that his ma.ster, Major D’Arcy, 
met Avith a severe accident Avliile hunting; and as Tmcy Avas his favourite 
servant, and very much attached to him, hi.s time and thoughts Avcrc so 
much occupied Avith attendance on the invalid, that he was necessarily in 
some degree diverted from his own troubles. 

In the moantime Mary arrived at home, Avhcrc she found her affairs in 
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jio worse condition than might be expected. Her father was in health 
nuich as she liad left him, and her lodger still in the house, tliough both 
weary of her substitute; and the ’latter — that is, the lodger — ^threatening 
to (juit if the mistress did not make haste back. All was riglit now again 
— except Mary’s heart — and tlihigs rcsume<l their former train ; the only 
event she expected being a letter to inform lier of her }iuB])and’s departure, 
which he had promised to post on the day of his embarkation. 

Three months elapsed, however, ))efoi*c the postman stopped at her door 
with the (.Ireaded letter. Ifow her heart sank wlicn she sav/ him enter the 
shop ! 

‘ A letter for you, Mrs Walkingham — one-and-twopcmcc, if you please."' 
Mary opened her till, and liaiiJed him the money. 

‘ 1*001* thing!’ tlionght the man, observing how her liand shook, and Jiow 
pale she turned ; ‘ exja'cts bad news, 1 suppose !’ 

IMary dropped the letter into tlie moncy-drauor, fnr ther<j was a customer 
in llie sliop wailing to be s( rvod —a!id tlien came in aiiollier. 'When (he 
second was gone, she took it out and looked at it, turned it about, and 
examined it, and kissed it, and then put it away again. She felt that sin* 
dared not open it till niglit, when all her business was o\'er, and her shop 
closed, and slic might ponr out lier lours without inteiTU])tion. Khe couid 
scarcely tell whether she most longed or feared tf) open it; and A\lien at 
h'ligtli the quiet hour came, and luii* fallior was in ])od, and her baby asleep 
in its cradle beside her, and she sat down to r(*ad it, she looked at it, 
and pressed it to her bosom, and kissed it again and again before .'he 
bioke the seal ; and then when s1h» liad dojio so, the iiaper shook in iTer 
liuiid, ami her eyes were obscured witJi tears, ami the light seemed .so dim 
that she could not at lirst decipher anything ])ut ^ .My darling M;iiy !’ It 
was easy to read Hint, for lie always called her Itls darjintj Mnvij - hut 
what came next? ‘ Joy! joy ! dry your dear tears, for 1 know how fast 
they are falling, and bo hni)py ! 1 am not going abr(;ad with the regiment, 

“andlshall soon be a free man. Alajor J)’An*y has met with a sad acci- 
dent, and cannot go to a foreign station ; and as he wislies me not to leave 
him, Ik* is going to purchase my discharge,’ &c. vNic. 

i'lauy a night had Mary lain aAvake from grief, but tliis night she could 
not sleep for joy. Tt Avas such a surprksc, siuh an unlookod-for piece of 
good-fortune. It might indeed be some lime before she coidd sec her 
iinshaml, but ho Avas free, ami sooner or later they should ho together. 
lOveryhody who came to the shop the next dav Avoiidered A\iiat had come 
over. Mrs >Valkingham. {^lio Avas not like the same woman. 

It Avas about oigld months after the arri'val of the aboA^e AATlromo intel- 
ligenee, on a bright winter’s nioruiiig, Mary as usual up betimes, her shoj) 
all in ord(u*, her cliild washed and dressed, and Iu*raclf as neat ami clean 
‘ as a new pin,’*as her neighbour, Mrs Crump the laundress, iise<l to say 
of her~hei* heart as usual full of Tracy, and more than commonly 
full of anxiety about him, for the usual period for his AvrilingAvas some 
time passed. She AVas beginning to be uneasy at his prolonged silence, 
and to fear he was ill. ‘No letter for me, Mr EAvartV’ she said as she 
stood on tlie stop with her child in her ai*ms watching for the postman. 

‘ None to-day, Mrs Walkingham ; better luck next time ! ’ answered the 
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ftinctioiuivv as ho trotted past. Mary, disappointed, was turniiipf in, resolv- 
ing that iiiglit to write and upbraid her husband lor causing her so much 
uneasiness, when she heard tlie horn tlnat announced the approach of tlie 
]jondoii coach, and she stopped to see it pass; for there were plea.sant 
iiicniorics connected with that coach : it was the occasion of her tirst 
ac(iuaintaucc with Tracy - so liad the driver sounded liis liorn, wdiich slio, 
absorbed in her troubles, liail not heard ; so had lie cracked his 'vvhip ; so 
had the wheels rattled over the stones ; and so had the i<lle children in the 
street ran hooting and hallooing after it ; but not so had it dashed up to her 
door ainl stopped. It cannot be ! — ^\'es it is — Tracy himself, in a drab great- 
coat and crape round his hat, jumping down from behind ! TJic guard 
tlirow's him a large ])ortinantcau, and a paper parcel containing a new gown 
for Alary, and a frock for the b(»y ; and in a moment more they are in the 
little hack parlour in each other’s arms. Alajor D’Arcy w'as dead, and 
'i’racy hud returned to his wife to }>art no more— so we Avill shut tlie door, 
and leave thorn to their Jiap])iiicss, Avhile we take a poop at Air Jonas 
Aldridge, and inquire into his doings and sayings. 

AVe left him wTithing under the painful discovery that the rightful heir 
of the property he w’as enjoying, at lea.st so far as his uncle’s intentions 
were concerned, w'as not only in e.xisteiice, but was actually the husbaud 
of J^ane’s daughter ; and although he sometimes hoped the fatal paper 
liad been destroyed, since ho could in no other way caccourit for its iion- 
produ(;tion, still tlie galling apiirchension that it might some day find its 
way to light \va.s ever a thorn in his pillow ; and the natural consequence 
of this irritating aiiiioyaiicc >va.s, that wdiilc he hated both Tracy and his 
wife, he kept a vigilant eye on their proceedings, and had a restless curio- 
sity about all that concerned them, lie would liave been not only glad to 
eject them from tlie house they occupied, and even to drive them out of the 
town altogether, but he had a vague fear of openly meddling with them ; 
so that the departure of the regiment, and its being subsequently ordiired 
abroad, afforded him the highest satisliietioii ; in proportion to wdiich was • 
his vexation at Tracy's release, and ultimate return as a free man, id I 
which jiarticulars he extracted from Air Keynolds as regularly as the pay- 
ment of the quarter’s rent. 

‘ And what does he mean to do now?’ inquired Jona.s. 

‘ To settle here I fancy,’ returned Air Ileyiiolds. ‘ They seem to bo doing 
very well in the little shop ; and 1 believe they have some thfjughts of 
extending their bnsine.ss.’ 

This was extremely unpleasant intelligence, and the more so, that it w’a.s 
not easy to diseovia’ any meaii.s of defeating these arrangements ; for as 
Air Jonas justly observed, as he soliloquised on the subject, * In this cui*sed 
country there is no getting rid of such a fellow!’ 

Ill the towm of whicli w'c speak there are along tltc shore several 
houses of public resort of a very low dc-scription, chiefly frequented by 
.soldiers and sailors ; and in war-times it was not at all an uncommon thing 
for the ho.sts of these dens to bo secretly couiiocted with the pressgangs 
and recruiting companies, both of whom, at a period when men w'ero so 
much needed for the public service, pursued their object, after a somewdmt 
unscrupulous fashion. Among the most notorious of these houses was 
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0110 called the Britannia, kept by a man of the name of Gurney, who 
waH reported to have furnished, by fair means or foul, a good many recruits 
to his majesty’s army and navy. Now it occurred to Jonas Aldridge 
that Gurney might be useful to him in his present strait; nor did lie lind 
any uft willingness on the part of that worthy person to serve his pui’iioses. 
* A troublesome sort of fellow this Walkingliam is,’ said Mr Jonas ; ‘ and 1 
wouldn’t mind giving twenty pounds if you (;ould get him to enlist again.’ 
The twenty pounds was quite argument enongli to satisfy Gurney of the 
propriety of so doing ; but success in the undertaking proved inu<*li less 
easy than desirable. I’rac}’, wdio spent his evenings quietly at homo w ith 
his wife, never drank, and qcver frequented the houses ou the quay, dis- 
appointed all the sehemes laid for eiitrap])ing liim; and ^Ir Jonas had 
nearly given up the expectation of a(‘coniplishing his purpose, when a 
circumstance occurred that awakened new hopes. The house next to that 
iuhaldted l)y the young couple took tire in the night when everybody was 
asleep; the party-walls being thin, the Hamcs soon (ixteiided to the adjoin- 
ing ones ; and the following morning saw poor Tracy and liis w'ife and 
ciiild homeless, and almost destitute*, their best exertions having enabled 
them to save little more than their own lives and that of Mary’s father, 
w’lio W'as now bedridden. But for Ids intinn eondltlon they might have 
saved more of their property ; but not only was tbere much time nece^- 
sarily consumed in removing him ; but wdien JYacy rushed into his room, 
intending to carry him aw’ay in his arms, Lane would not allow Jdin to 
lift him from his bed till he had first unlocked a largo trunk with a key 
wdiicli was attached to a string hung round the sick man’s neck. 

‘Ncnoi* miud-' -never mind trying to save anything but your life! 
You’ll be burnt, sir; indeed yon will; there's not a moment to lose,’ cried 
Tracy eagerly. 

But Tjane would listen to nothing; the box must be opened, and one 
precious object secured. * Thrust your hand down to the bottom — tlio 
corner next the window — and you’ll tind a i)areel in brown paper.* 

‘ I have it, sir -1 have it!’ cried Tnicy ; and lifting the invalid from his 
bed with tluj strong arm of vigorous youth, he threw him on his back, and 
]jorc him safely into the street. 

‘ 'i'he parcel 1 ’ said Lane ; ‘ where is it 

I’racy flung it to him, and rushed back into the house. But too late : the 
flames drove him forth immediately ^ and finding he could do nothing 
tliere, he proceeded to seek a shelter for his lionscless family. 

It was with no little satisfaction that Mr Jonas Aldridge heard of this 
accident. Those obnoxious individuals were dislodged now without any 
intearveiition of his, and the link was broken that so unpleasantly seemed to 
connect tliem with himself. Moreover, they were to all appearance ruined, 
and consequently helpless and defenceless. Now was the time to root 
them out of the town if possible, and prevent them making another settle- 
ment in it ; and now was the time tliat (xuriicy might bo useful ; for 
Tracy, being no longer a householder, was liable to be pressed, if he could 
not be induced to re-enlist. 

In the meanwhile, all unconscious of the irritation and anxiety they 
were innocently inflicting on the ivealthy Mr Jonas Aldridge, Tracy and 
his wif'e were struggling hard to keep their heads above water in this sud- 
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den m*Gck of all their hopes and comforts. It is so hard to rise again 
after such .a plunge ; for the destruction of the poor is their poverty ; and 
liaolng nothing, they could undertake nothing, begin nothing. The only 
thing open seemed for ’lYacy to seek service, and for Mary to resume her 
needlework; but situations and custom are not found iu a day, and they 
were all huddled together iu a room, and wanting bread. Tlic shock of 
the lire and removal liad seriously affected Lane too, and it was evident 
that his sorrows and sufferbigs were fast drawing to a close. lie was 
aware of it liimself, and one day when Maiy was out he called Tracy to his 
bedside, and asked him if Mr Adams did not thmk he was dying. 

* You have been very ill before, and recovered,’ said Tracy, unwilling 
to shock Ijira witli the sentence thiit the apothecary had pronounced 
iigaiust him. 

‘ I see,’ said Lane ; ‘ my time is come ; and I am not unwilling to go, for 
I am a sore bm'tliou to you and Marj", now you’re in trouble. I know you’re 
veiy kind,’ he added, seeing Tracy about to protest ; ^ but it’s high time 
1 was under ground. Cod knows — Cod knows I liave luid a sore struggle, 
and it’s not over yet ! T’o see you so poor, in want of everything, and to 
know that 1 could help you. 1 sometimes thhik there could be no great 
harm in it cither. The Lord have mercy upon me ! What am I saying?’ 

* Y'ou had better not talk any more, but try to sle.ep till Mary comes in,’ 
said Tracy, (joncluding his mind was beginning to wander. 

‘ No, no,’ said Lane ; * that wont do : 1 must say it now. You remember 
that parcel wc sav'ed from the lire V 

‘ Ye.s 1 do,’ answered Tracy, looking about. ‘ Wliere is it ? I've never 
seen it since.’ 

‘ It’s liero I’ said Lane, drawing it from under his pillow. ^ Look tliere,’ 
he added : ^ not to he opuml till after my death. You observe? ’ 

^Certainly, sir.’ 

^ Not to be opened till after my deaih. But as soon as I am gone, take it 
to Jifr Jonas Aldridge : it belongs to him. There is a letter inside ex- 
plaining everything; and I liave asked him to be good to you and Mary for 
the sake of — ^for the .sake of the hard, hard struggle 1 liave had in poverty 
and sickness, when I saw her young cheek fading with want and work ; 
and now again, when you are all sufleriiig, and little Tracy too, with his 
thin pale face that used to be so round and rosy : but it will soon be over, 
thank Cod ! You will be sure to deliver it into his own hands ? ’ 

‘ I give you my word I will, sir.’ 

* Take it away then, and let mo see it no more ; but hide it from Mary, 
and tell her nothing about it.’ 

I will not, sir. And now you must try to rest.’ 

* I feel more at peace now/ said Lane ; * and perhaps I may. Thank 
God the worst struggle is over — dying is easy.’ 

. Mr Adams was right in his prediction. In less than a week from the 
period of that solemn behest poor Lane was iu his grave ; and liis last 
word, with a significant glance at Tracy, was — remember ! 

Mary had loved, her father tenderly — ^indeed tliere was a great deal in 
him to love ; and he was doubly endeared to her by the trials they had 
gone through together, and the cares and anxieties she had lavished on 
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him. But there was no bitterness in the tears she shed : she had iiever 
faiied him hi their hours of trial ; she had been a dutiful and aftectionatc 
daughter, and he had expired peacefully in the arms of herself and h(‘r 
kind and beloved husband. It was on the evening of the day which Imd 
seen the remains of poor Maurice Jjanc deposited in the churchyard of 
St Jude that Tracy, having placed the parcel in his bosom, and buttoned 
liis coat over it, said to his wife — ^ Mary, T’ have occasion to go out on 
a little business; keep up your spirits till I return; 1 will not be away 
more than an hour ; ’ and leaning over her chair he kissed her cheek, and 
left the room. As he stepped from his own door into the street, he ob- 
served two mcjf leaning against the rails of the adjoining house, and lie 
heard one say to the other, ^Yes, by jingo!’ ^At last!’ returned tlio 
otlier ; wlicreupoii they moved on, pursuing the same way he went liinisclf, 
but keeping at some distance behind. 

Tracy could not quite say that he owed no man anything, for the lire 
had incapacitated them from inlying some small accounts whicli tliey woulil 
otlier wise have been able to discharge, and he even owed a month’s rent ; 
but this, considering the circumstances of the case, he did not expect 
woidd bo claimed. Indeed Mr Reynolds, who was quite ignorant of Mr 
Jonas’s enmity, had hinted as rnucli. He had therefore no apprehension 
of being pursued for debt, nor, till he recollected tliat there was a .very 
active pressgang in the town, did it occur to him that the movements of 
these men couhl be connected with himself. It is true that, as a discharged 
.soldier, he was not strictly liable, but lie was aware tliat immunities of 
lliis sort were not always available at the moment of need ; and that, as 
these persons did not adhere very strictly to the terms of their warrant, 
once in their clutches, it was no easy matter to got out of them : so ho 
quickened his pace, and kept his eyes and ears on the alert. 

If is way lay along the shore, and shortly before he reached the Bri- 
tannia, the two men suddenly advanced, and placed themselves one on each 
side of him. But for the suspicion we have named, Tracy would have 
either not observed their movement.*?, or, if ho had, would liavc stopped 
and inquired what they wanted. As it was, ho thought it mueli wiser to 
e.«cape the seizure at first, should .such be their intention, than trust to tlie 
justice of his cause afterwards; so, without giving them time to lay hands 
upon him, he took to his heels and ran, whereupon tlioy sounded a whistle, 
and as he reached Joe (lumcy’s door, he found his flight impeded by that 
worthy himself, who came out of it, aud tried to trip him up. But Tr<u )’ 
was active, and making a leap, he eluded the stratagem. The man, how 
ever, seized him, which gave time to the two others to come up ; and tlioni 
commenced a desperate struggle of three to one, in which, in s])ite of his 
strength aud agility, Tracy would certainly have been worsted hut for a 
very unexpected reinforcement which joined liiin from some of the neigli- 
bouring houses, to whose inhabitants Gurney’s proceedings had become to 
the last degree odious; more especially to the women, among whom 
there was scarcely one who had not the cause of a brotlier, a son, or a 
lover to avenge. Armed with pokers, brooms, or whatever they could 
lay their hands on, these Amazons issued from their doors, and fell foul 
of Gurney, whom they singled from the rest as their own peculiar prey. 
In the confusion Tracy contrived to make his escape ; and without his 
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liat, and Ids clothes almost tom off his back, he rttshed in upon the 
astonislied Mary in less than half an hour after he had left her. 

Ills story was soon told, and there was notliing sufficiently uncommon 
ill such au incident in those days to excite iniieii surprise, except as rc- 
icarded the circumstance of the men lyincj in -wait for him. Tracy was 
not ignorant that malice and jealousy had occasionally furnished victims 
to the press system; but they had no enemy they knew of, nor was 
lliere any one, as far as they were aware, that had an interest in getting 
him out of tlie way. It was, however, an unpleasant and alarming occur- 
rence, and he resolved on consulting a lawyer, in order to ascertain how 
ho might protect himselt' from any repetition of the anno}^nce. 

AVith this determination, the discussion between the husband and 
wife concluded for that night ; but the former had a private source of 
uneasiness, wliich on the whole distressed him much more than the 
seizure itself, and whieli ho could not have the relief of eominniiii-ating to 
Mary — this was the loss of the parcel so sacredly committed to his care 
by his deceased fatlier-iii-law, and which lie was on his way to deliver 
into the hands of Mr Jonas Aldridge when he met with the iiiterruj)- 
tiou. It had cither fallen or bc(*ii torn from bis bosom in the struggle, 
and considering the neighbourhood and the sort of people that sur- 
voimded him, he couUI scarcely indulge the most remote liopc of ever 
seeing it again. To what the papers contained Lane had furnished him 
no clue ; but wliether it was anything of intrinsic worth, or merely some, 
artirle to wliich circuriistanccjs or association lent au arbitrary value, the 
impossibility of complying with the last and earnest request of Mary’s 
father formed far the most painful feature in the accident of tlic evening; 
and wliile the v ife lay awake, conjuring up images of she knew not wliat 
dangers and perils that threatened her husband, Tracy passed an ef|ually 
.sleepless night in vague conjeetiircs as to what had become of the parcel, 
and in forming visionary schemes for its recovery. 

Til the morning he even detennined to face Gurney in his den ; for it 
was only at night tliat he felt himself in any danger from the nefarious pro- 
( eeding.s of himself and his assoi*iatcs. But his imiuirics brought liirn no 
.satisfaction. The i^cople who resided in the neighbourhood of (Limey’s 
liouso, many of whom liad engaged in the broil, declared they knew no- 
thing of the parcel ; ‘ but,’ said they, ‘ if any of Gurney's people have it, 
you need never hope tro see it again.’ Tracy thought so too ; however, 
he jiald a visit to their den of iniquity, and declared liis determination 
to have them snrnnioned before the magistrates, to answer for his illegal 
seizure ; but as all who witc present denied any knowkdgo of the affair, 
and as he could not have sworn to the two riffiians who tracked him, 
he satisfied himself with this threat without proceeding further in tlie 
linsiness. 

Having been equally unsuccessful at the police-office, he determined, 
after waiting a few days in the hope of discovering some clue by which 
lie might recover the parcel, to communicate the circumstance to Mr 
Jona.s Aldridge. He therefore took an early opportunity of presenting 
himself in West Street. 

* Here’s a man wishes to see you, sir,’ said the servant. 

* Who is it? What docs he want?’ inquired Mr Jonas, who, recumbent 
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iai liis arm-chair, and his glass of port beside liim, was leisurely perusing 
■ his newspaper after dinner. * Where is he?’ 

‘ lie’s in the jmsage, sir.’ 

* Take care he’s not a thief come to look after the greatcoats and 
hats.’ 

‘ He looks very respectable, sir.’ 

‘ Wants me to subscribe to something, I suppose. Go and ask him 
what’s his business.’ 

^ He says he can’t tell his business except to you, sir, because it’s sonu‘- 
thing very partickler,’ said the maid, returning into the room. ‘ He says 
lie’s been one of your tenants ; his name’s AValkinghain.’ 

‘ VV'alkingliam I ’ reiterated Mr Jonas, dropping the newspaper, and 
starting erect out of his recumbent attitude. ‘ Wants me ! Ihisiness ! 
What business can he possibly have witli me? Say I’jii engaged, and 
can’t see him. No, stay ! Yes; say I’m engaged, and can’t sec liim.’ 

‘ He wishes t. (Lkn ow wliat time it will be convenient for you to see him, 
sir, as it’s abouc^jmetliing very partickler indeed,’ said the girl, again 
making her appearance. 

Mr Jonas rellccted a minute or two; he feared this visit portended him no 
good. He had often wondered that Tracy had not claimed relationship with 
him, for he felt no doubt (rt' his being his cousin ; jirobably be was jiow 
<'ome to do it; or had he somehow got hold of that fatal will ? One or the 
other surely was the subject of his errand ; and if 1 refuse to see him, he 
will go and. ti'll his slory to somebody else. ‘ Let him eoiiie in. >Stay! 
'Jake the lamp off (he table, and put it at the other end of the room,’ 

'I’liis done, Mr Jonas having reseated himself in his arm-chair in such a 
position that he could conceal his features from his unwelcome visitor, 
. bade the woman send him in. 

‘ ^ ynur pardon for intruding, sir,’ said Traev, ‘but I thought it my 
<lnty to come to you,’ speaking in such :i mochtst tone of voice, that Mr 
iloiias began to fetd somewlnit reassured, and ventured to ask witli a care- 
less air, ‘ What was bis business?’ 

‘ You have perhaps heard, sir, that ^Ir JiHiie is dead? ’ 

‘ I believe I did,’ said ^Ir .lonas. 

* Well, sir, sliortly before his death lie called me to his bedside and gave 
me a parcel, which he desired me to deliver to you as soon as he ■was laid 
ill bis grave.’ 

‘ To me?’ said Mr Jonas, by w'av of lilting up the pause,’ and concealing 
Ills agitation, for he inimcdiately jumped to the conclusion that the will was 
really forthcoming now. 

* W's, sir, into your o,wm liaiid ; and accordingly the day ho was buried 1 
set out ill the evening to bring it to you; but the pressgang got hold of me, 
iiiid in the seuflle 1 lost it out of my bosom, where I had pnt it for safety, 
and tljoiigh 1 have made every iiupiiry, I can hoar nothing of it.’ 

‘What Avas it? What did the pjircel contain?’ iu(|iiired iMr Jonas 
eagerly. 

‘ 1 doA’t know, I’m sure, sir,’ answered Tracy. ‘ It ivas scaled up in 
thick brown paper ; but, from the anxiety I^tr Ijano expressed aboUt its 
delivery, 1 am afraid it Avas something of A^alue. He said he should neA cr 
rest in his grave if you did not get it.’ 
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Mr Jonas now seeing there was no immediate danger, found courage to 
ask a variety of questions with a view to further discoveries ; but as Tracy 
had no clue to guide liim with regard to the contents of the parcel except 
his own suspicions, which he did not feel himself called upon to communi- 
cate, he declared himself iiiiahle to give any infonnation. All he could say 
was, that ‘ he tlioiight the parcel felt as if there was a book in it.’ 

^ A book I ’ said Air Jonas. * Wliat sized book ? * 

‘ Not a large book, sir, Imt rather thick : it might be a pocket-book.’ 

‘Veiyodd!’ said Mr Jonas, who was really puzzled; for if the book 
contained the will, surely it was not to him that Lane would have committed 
it. Ilow'ever, as nothing moi’e could be elicited on the subject, he dis- 
missed Tracy, bidding liim neglect nothing to recover the parcel, and 
inexpressibly vexed that his own stratagem to get rid of this ‘ discomfort- 
able cousin’ had prevented his receiving the important bequest. 

Wliilst Tracy returned home, satisfied that he had fulfilled his duty as 
far as he was able. Air Jonas, having well considered the*^ matter, resolved 
on obtaining an interview with Joe Gurney himself; ‘for,’ thought 
he, ‘ if the parcel contained neither money, nor anything that could be 
turned into money, he may possibly be able to get it for me.’ 

‘Well, sir, 1 remembers the night very well’,’ said Joe ‘TheyM ha’ 
been watching for that ’ere young chai>, off and on, for near a fori night, 
w’hen they got him, as luck w’ould liave it, close to my door ; but he raised 
such a noise that the neighbours came out, and he got away.’ 

‘ But did you hear anything of the parcel ? ’ inquired Air Jonas. 

‘Well, sir. I’m not sure wlicthcr I did or no,’ answered Gurney; ‘ but I 
thmk it was Tom Purcell as picked it up.’ 

‘ Then you saw it?’ said Air Jonas. ‘ Wliat did it contain? Wlicrc is it?’ 

‘ Well, I’m sure, sir, that is more than I ran say,’ returned Gurney, avIio 
always spared himself the pain of telling more truth than he could avoid ; 

‘ but I’om went away the next day to Lunnun.’ 

‘ And^id he take the parcel 'with him ? Was tlicro no address, on it ? ’ 

‘ No, sir, not on the oiitsicle at least — there was something wrote, hut it 
w'asn’t addressed to nobody.’ 

Although Air Jonas was perfectly aware that Gumey know more than 
he chose to tell, not wishing to quarrel with him, he w'as obliged to relin- 
quish the interrogative system, and content himself with a promise that he 
would endeavour to discover the whereabout of Tom Purcell, and do all lie 
could to recover the lost article ; and to a certain extent Gurney intended 
to fulfil the engagement. The fact of the matter w'as, tliat the parcel had 
been found by Tom Purcell, but not so exclusively as that ho could secure 
the benefit of its contents to himself. They had I'ecii divided amongst 
those who put in their claim, the treasure consisting of a black pocket- 
book, containing £95 in bank-notes, and Lane’s letter, sealed, and addressed 
to Air Jonas Aldridge. The profits being distributed, the pocket-book and 
letter were added to the share of the finder, and these, it was po.ssihle, might 
he recovered; and with that view Gurney despatched a missive 'to their 
possessor.' But persons who follow the profession of Tom Purcell have 
rarely any fixed address, and a considerable time elapsed ere an answer- was 
received; and when it did come, it led to no result. The paper he had 
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burnt, and the pocket-book he had thrown into a ditch. He described 
the spot, and it was searched, but nothing of the sort was found. HerCy 
therefore, ended the matter to all appearance, especially as Mr Jonas suc- 
ceeded in extracting from Gurney that there was nothing in the book but 
that letter and some money. 

In the meanwhile, however, the pocket-book had strangely enough found 
its way back to Thomas Street. A poor woman that carried fish about tho 
town for sale, and with whom Mary not uiifrequently dealt, brought it to 
licr one day, damp, tattered, and discoloured, and inquired if it did not 
belong to her husband. 

^ Not that I know of,’ said Mary. 

‘Ilecaiise,’ said the woman, ‘he came to our house one morning last 
winter asking for a parcel. Now I know this pocket-book — at least I think 
it’s the same-had been picked up by some of Gurney’s folks the night 
afore, though it wasn’t for me that lives next door to him to interfere in his 
matters. Ilows’cver, my son’s a hedger and ditcher, and when he came 
liomc last night he brouglit it : he says he found it in a field near by the 
Totter ies.’ 

‘I do not think it is Tracy’s,’ said Mary; ‘but if you will leave it, I’ll 
liini.’ And the article being in too dilapidated a condition to have any 
value, tho woman told her she was welcome to it, and went away. 

I’hc consequence of this little event was, that when Tracy returned, 
Maiy became a pai'ticipator in the secret which had hitherto been with- 
held from her. 

‘ 1 soc it all,’ said she. ‘ No doubt Mr Aldridge gave it to my father to 
take care of tho night he came here ; and when he died, my poor father, 
knowing we were to have sliaredwith him had he lived, felt tempted to keep 
it; hut ho was too honest to do so; and in all onr distresses lie never touclu'd 
what was not his own ; but this explains many things T conld not understand.* 
And as the tears rose to her eyes at the recollection of the struggle slie 
had witnessed, without comprehending it, betwixt want and integrity, she 
fell into a reverie, which prevented her obscu’ving that licr child, h. boy of 
a)? 0 Tit four years old, had taken possession of tlie pocket-book, and, seated 
on the door, was pulling it to pieces. 

‘I’ll tell you what, Mary,’ said Tracy, returning into the shop, whicli he 
liad loft for a few minutes, ‘ I’ll take the book as it is to Mr Jonas Aldridge. ‘ 
Tin sorry tlio money’s lost ; but we arc not to blame for that, and I suppose 
he has plenty. Tut it into a bit of clean paper, will you, and I’ll set oif at 
once.’ 

‘ Oh, Tracy, Tracy,’ cried Mary, addressing her little boy, ‘ what you 
doing with that book ? Give it me, you naughty child ! See, he has almost 
lorn it in lialf ! ’ Not a very difficult feat, for the leather was so rotten with 
damp that it srarcely held together. * 

‘ l^ook hen', Tracy: here’s a paper in it,’ said Mary as she took it from 
the cliild, and from the end of a secret pocket, which was unri])t, slio drew 
a folded shoot of long writing-paper. 

‘Dear me! look here!’ said she, as she unfolded and cast her eye over 
it. “ In the name of God, amen! 1, Ephraim Aldridge, residing at No. 4 

West Street, being of sound mind, memory, and understanding ” Wiy, 

Tracy, it’s a will, I declare! Only think! How odd! isn’t it? “ Of sound 
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mind, memory, and understanding, do make and publish this my last will 
and testament ” ’ 

‘ I'll tell you Avhat, IMary,’ said Tracy, attempting to take the paper from 
lior, ‘I don’t think mo’vc any right to read it: give it me.’ 

* Stay,’ said Mary ; ‘ stay. OIi, Tracy, do but listen to this ; “ I give, 
devise, and betiucath all property, of what nature or kind soever, real, free- 
hold, or personal, of wliich I shall die seized or possessed ” Think what 

a deal ^Ir Jonas must have!’ 

‘ Mary, I’m surprised at you.’ 

‘ ‘‘ Of Avhioh 1 shall die sei/x'd or possessed, to my nephew ” ’ 

‘It's merely the draft of a will. Give it me, and let me go.’ 

To my nephew, Tracy Walkingliam, son of the late 1’racy Walkingham, 
formerly a private, and subsecpientlya commissioned oflicer in his majesty’s 
JhJtli Kegiment of foot, find of my sister, Eleanor Aldridge, Ids Avife.” 
Tracy, Avhfit can it inoanV Can you 1)0 Mr Ephraim Aldridge’s nephew?’ 

‘ It’s very strange,’ said Tracy. ‘ 1 never heard my mother's mai<len 
name ; for both she and my father died in the West Indies when I was a 
child; but certainly, as I have often told you, my father Avas a private in 
the 90th Eogiinent, and aftcrAvards got a commission.’ 

It Avould be useless to dwell on tlio surprise of the young cou))Ic, or to 
detail the measures that Avi're taken to ascertain and prove, beyond a cavil, 
that 'J’racy aa'as the right heir. There Avero relations yet alive avIio, aaIicu 
they heard that he Avas likely to turn out a rich man, Avcrc Avilling enough 
to identify him; and it Avas not till the solicitor ho liad employed Avas 
pcrfiu tly satislied on this head that Mr Jonas Avas Avaited on, with the 
a>tounding intelligejice that a Avill liad been discoA^ered, made sul)S(Miueiit 
to the one by which lie inherited. At the sapie time a letter Avas handed to 
him, which, scaled and jiddresscd in Ephraim’s hand, had been found in 
the same secret receptacle of the book as the larger paper. 

The contents of that letter none cA^er knew but Jonas himself. It seemed 
to have been a voice of reproach from tlie grave for the ill return be had 
made to the jicrhaps injudicious but Avell-meant generosity and indulgence 
of the old man. The lawyer related that Avheii he opened it lie turned 
deadly pale, and placing Ids hands before his face, sank into a chair (|uile 
overcome: let us hope Ids heart AA’as touched. 

However that may be, lie bad no reason to complain of the treatment he 
received from tlic luinds of his successors, avIio, temperate in prosperity, as 
they li.ul been patient in adversity, in consideration of the relationship and 
of the expectations iiiAvhich he had been nurtured, made Jonas a present of 
a thousand pounds for the purpose of estal)lisliiiig him in any Away of life 
he miglit select; Avliile, carefully preserv'ed in a leathern case, the old black 
pocket book, to Avhich they owed so nmich, is still extant in the family of 
Tracy "Walkingham. 



FENELON. 


T he activity of mind and social agitation wliicli had their origin in 
Germany under the auspices of Luther were too decided in their 
nature, and too widely af^read, to pass into pennanent results without 
those a]}pcals to ai*ms to which governments were then, and, alas ! still 
are, too ready to have recourse. Breaking out in the lan(l where the 
Ivcformation began, wars of religion extended themsclvfes over the most 
civilised parts of Europe. In England they led to the decapitation of 
one sovereign, and the enforced abdication of another; in Franco they 
wore the occasion of a monarch’s changing his creed to secure his crown. 
These wars developed and augmented the social energy in which they 
had their rise. The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were prolitio 
in grojit men. In mental power and in charactei*, as well as in mate- 
rial objects, the supply follows the demand ; and never was tlngre a greater 
or more urgent call for distinguished ability than when, on the one side, 
jincient jiroscription was doing its utmost to recover its suj)rcmacy in 
Europe, and, on the other, the new cause of religious and Sv>cial progress 
strained every nerve to hold the ground it had gained, and, if possible, 
make fresh inroads on the territories of its antagonist. Among the emi- 
nent men tlins brought forward was ljuther in the north, and Calvin in 
the south of Europe. If the fonner, as of Saxon blood, was more tit to 
originate;, the latter, of the Celtic temperament, possessed those powers of 
organization and government for which the Latin and the French races 
have ever been distinguished. Had Calvin, therefore, been allowed to 
remain in his native country, France, he would pfobably have taken his 
measnres so wisely as to bring her to the side of the licformation. Ex- 
jiatriated in consequence of his opinions, he took refuge in Geneva ; and 
tlicre employing the peculiar aptitudes of his mind, constructed at once a 
most elaborate system of opinions, and a well-ordered goveniment, throw- 
ing around them so' much splendour from his own high cliaracter and dis- 
tinguished talents, that he speedily rendered that * city the religious metro- 
polis of the Protestant world. 

'J’hc proximity of Geneva to France gave Calvin a good opportunity for 
diffusing his opinions and extending Ins influence in that Catholic land. 
Civil wars arose. Henry of Valois, a Protestant, gained the upper hand. 
’J'he Iteformation seemed likely to take its scat on the ancient throne of 
France, when reasons of state induced the victor to secure his sceptre by 
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renouncing his faith. Early impressions, however, combineij with some 
degree of compunction, induced Henry IV. to employ his power in gua- 
ranteeing to his former co-religionists some degree of liberty, which was 
done by what in history bears the name of the lOdict of Nantes (1598). 
But the true principles of religious toleration were then unknown among 
those who wielded the destinies of the French cinj>ire. Its rulers were, 
moreover, constantly importuned by the votaries of Catholicism to cleanse 
the country from^ the taint of heresy. Hence the privileges secured l)y 
the Edict of Nantes, instead of being widened and augmented, so as to 
correspond with the growth of the Protestant population in numbers, 
intelligence, and wealth, were, under the rigorous and unfavotu-ablo in- 
terpretation of the laws, and the jealous encroachments of the rival and 
dominant religion, constantly diminished in themselves and in their ope- 
ration, and made at once less worthy and more dilTicult to be retained. 
Shortly after the deatii of Henry IV., it became obvious to the French 
Protestants, better known by the name of Huguenots, that there was a 
deliberate and fixed design to destro 5 »^ their religious liberties. Fear and 
policy delayed the blow. At length there sat on the throne one of those 
monarchs who, as if in derision, liave been miscalled Great. ‘ IMy grand- 
father (Henry IV.) loved the Huguenots, and did not fear them; my father 
loved them not, but feared them; i neither lov(j nor fear them.’ Louis 
XIV., who employed these words, revoked the Kdict of Nantes (October 
22, 1685), and so destroyed the liberties of the Calvinist ic church of 
France, and drove out of liis dominions above lialf a million of the most 
industrious and useful of his subjects. The sovereign whose word effected 
this enormous injustice was the impersonation of selfishness. In his cele- 
brated saying, ‘The state! it is myself!’ is condensed the essence of his 
character. One merit he has, and let it pass for what it is worth — he 
understood in consummate perfection the arts of kingcraft. Gifted by 
nature with a liandsorae presence and dignified carriage, and emiblcd by 
position to turn to the best account his natural endowments, he acted the 
part of an absolute sovereign better probably than any other occupant of a 
throne. But his character w'as hollow. I’ossessed of a little mind filled 
with prejudices, and intent only on self-gratification, he made evcrytliing, 
the laws of virtue not excepted, give way before his will. Imperious to 
others, he was governed by his own passions, his mistresses, and the 
priests. Under their joint influence he became more and more depraved 
the older he grew, till in bis last days he was a prey to superstition, vice, 
and debility. That such a man should have been ignorant of the principles 
of religious freedom may well be believed ; but he would probably have 
been less unjust and cruel towards those from whom he differed in faitlj, 
had a. bigoted priesthood left liim to the unprompted decisions of his own 
mio^ Urged on, however, by papal influence, exerted through the medium 
of plotting courtiers and degraded coui-tczans, he formed the insane pur- 
pose of bringing the religious opinions* of all his subjects into accordance 
with his own. It was this at wliicli lie aimed when lie revoked the Edict 
of Nantes ; and for the accomplishment of this design he sent dragoons 
to lay waste his Protestant subjects with fire and sword. The troops acted 
but too faithfully on the instructions they had received. The whole of 
Protestant France put itself in movement, in order to omigratc to less 
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despotic lands.* The emigration was prohibited, and eveiy means that 
t yranny could flevise was taken, to put a stop to it. The Huguenots were 
( ompelled to remain at home, to find flesh for the sword of the dragoons. 
Yet tlie voluntary expatriation proceeded by stealth. All escaped who 
could get away: the rich travelled under the disguise of poverty; the 
delicate were reduced to endure the severest hardships ; the aged tottered 
forward on their staff, weeping to quit the land of their boyhood; the 
young were hurried along in alarm, or brought to a premature end by 
exposure and exertion. Soon, however, was tlie sabre flashing amidst the 
wo-stricken population, and the brand applied to their temples. All the 
horrors of a civil and a religious war ensued. Those who were not cut 
down in flight; were destroyed in cold blood, or left to perish in iDrisou. 
Women were ripped up, infants dashed on the rock, and clergymen hung 
at their church doors. For what? In order to convert a whole race to 
Catholicism! These brutal measures proved a failure; but tlie object was 
not abandoned. The pomts at issue between tlie rival churches were 
the great questions of the day. Home or Geneva was an alternative 
tluit occupied all tongues, and coloured, wlicii it did not complicate, every 
interest. J’orms of human opinion were made the supreme tests of charac- 
ter and safety, and the sole question was, which was salutary, and which 
poisonous. The old school and the new school aimed alike at exclusive 
dominion; but in France the former being under the patronage of the 
government, had on its side all the resources of a great’ nation, which it 
unsparingly employed to extirpate its antagonist. Foiled in his appeals to 
violence, Louis XIV. resolved to try what could bo done by proselyting 
missions. There was one man, the distinguished qualities of whose cha- 
racter gave promise of ample success, could ho bo induced to imdcrtake 
the office. Already most favourably known in bis country and his church, 
this person, in whose bosom virtue herself seemed to have fixed her abode 
— wlio was no less pious, gentle, and earnest, than leamcd — and who, to a 
strong love of the Catliolic faith, added the skill in its defence •which expe- 
rience gives— this person was Francois do Salignac de Lamothe Fenelon, 
afterwards Archbishop of Oarabray. 

Fenelon was bom of an ancient and noble parentage on the 6th August 
1651, at tlie Chateau de Fenelon, in l*crigord, or the department Dordogne, 
in the south-west of France. The child of his father’s old age, feeble and 
delicate of body, but lively and interesting, he received every attention, 
and all the marks of tenderness whicli parental love knows so well how to 

* Not always did the refugees find a secure asylum. M. Roussel, a French Pro- 
testant divine of irreat learning and integrity, and minister of the Reformed Church 
at Montpelier in France, having witnessed the demolition of his own place of wor- 
ship, ventured, at tho dcsiro of his people, to preach in the night-time upon its 
ruins, and was attended hy some thousands of hU flock. For this offence he was 
condemned to be broken on tho wheel ; bnt having withdrawn from tho place, it was 
ordered that ho should be banged in cifigy. After encountering numerous hazards, 
he succeeded in effecting his cscapc'ft’om Franco; and reaching Ireland, was chosen 
pastor of tho Frencli church in Dublin. James, now no longer tempted to conceal 
liis hatred to tho Reformed religion, delivered ujj this unoffending person to the 
French ambassador, who sent him in chains to bVance, there to undergo tho terrible 
punishment prepared for him bv his inhuman persecutors. — A(/c Qf Oe Foe, 
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bestow. In his ^j|oyhoofl and youth he already displayed those soft and 
amiable qualities of heart which, when matured*, formed th^ essence of his 
character, and exhibit him on the page of history as a model of gentle 
goodness. His natural (uidowmeiits received appropriate culture. "J’lio 
best means of instruction which the times atfonled were put into requisition 
on his behalf. A^’ithout possessing any of that precocity of talent whit ii 
sometimes destroys the health, and more frequently disappoints expecta- 
tion, Fenelon, owing mainly to the skill of a judicious teacher, had, by tlio 
time he reached his twclftli year, acquired both a knowledge and a love of 
Greek and Latin, which, improved and augmented by subsequent studies, 
made him a ripe and exact scholar, and contributed greatly to those charms 
of style for which his writings are so deservedly celebrated. Jiemoved 
from the paternal mansion to the College des l*lessis at Faris, ho there 
soon gained such distinction, tliat, being intended for the ecclesiastical 
profession, he was, wlicn only tifteen, aj^poiiitcd to preach. His sermon 
had great succes.s. Hut his uncle, who had charge of his education, rather 
alarmed than gratified by the apj)Iause, seems to have prevented a repe- 
tition of this unwise premature display. With this view he caused the 
young man to be removed to the seminary of St Sulpice, where he was 
likely to form those tastes and ac<iuire those moral qualities which would 
fit him for the duties of his sacred office. A soil more favourable for the 
unfolding of Fenelon \s clwiractcr could not have been chosen. It was a 
Catholic establislunent. As such, its chief aim was the uiculcation of 
implicit deference to autliorily. Tin's deference, Avhon faithfully paid, was 
rewarded by the gift of such strength as ensues frean a consciousness of 
being an approved ineinher of a great ecclesiastical corporation lield to be 
possessed of supreme powcjr both in this world and in that to come. These 
principles imply requirements and involve discipline which may eitlicr 
compel the mind into revolt, as in the case of Imtlier, or foster its disposi- 
tions, promote its perfection, and secure its peace. 'I’lie latter was llic. 
result produced in Fenelon. I’lie cliaractcr of that result was determined 
by his natural endowments. Gifted by nature with the move gentle and 
pliant affections, he found congenial and api>ro])riatc discipline in the 
S3"stem of passive acquiescence which constitutes the essence of Catho- 
licism. In natures such as Feueloirs, reverence for what is established, 
fixed, and ancient, is a chief source of pleasure, strengtli, and cultivation. 
And though a discipline of the kind cannot produce minds of tlie fir.st 
stamp, nor send forth men to create new epochs, yet while it suits a class 
of persons who would he repelled by the perils and turbulence of self- 
reUance and novelty, it is fully capable of calling into existence high and 
varied excellence, and espcciiill^^ of communicating true refinement aiui a 
cultivated taste. 

But the corporation of St Sulpice liad special recommendations. It w^as 
an seminary of a very liigh order. Its inmates, though bound 

by consecrated to the task of preparing ministers for all ranks in 

the^^^hurch, solid learning, exemplary virtues, high culture, and cnitirc 
Beif-devotement. Their chief characteristic, however, lay in a submission 

the hierarchy, which was invariable and unlimited. Their modesty is 
»vid to have been carried so far, that they feared glory as much as others 
desired it. Often consulted by the depositaries of power, and having 
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opportunities of exerting great influence in cliurcli and state, they shunned 
ambition as if it were ^servitude. Keeping aloof from the passions which 
move and disturb the world, they liad no shaiia in the conflicts of parties 
or tlie collisions of opinion, but implicitly followed the decisions and 
obeyed the authority of the church. Here was a system which was in 
harmony with Fciiclon’s dispositions and early training. To the operation 
of this system on liis mature powers may wc attribute the permanent 
features of his character and the leading events of his life. AVhat was 
gentle in him, it made soft and mellow ; what was acquiescent, it made 
submissive. His love of antiquity it raised into veneration; the native 
j)urity of his lieart it deepened into liolincss ; and, above all, it made him 
(lisintorcstcd, self-denying, and unwearying in labours of love. Having 
passed tlirough the several exercises of spiritual discipline provided for in 
tlie establishment of St Snipice, Fenelon entered tlie Christian ministry by 
becoming a j)ricst in the parish of the same name. Hero there opened 
l)(‘,forc him a sphere of great nseliihiess in discharging the duties of an 
oiflcc wliosc peculiar function is bcneticencc, whose end is the promotion 
f)f happiness, and whoso means are the (Muployment of pity and good-will. 
During three years was Fenelon engaged in the active duties of a parish 
priest: and though the ministers of his church arc laudably distinguished 
for unsparing self-devotemont to their arduous and sometimes perilous 
functions, yet may Fenelon be favourably compared with the most meri- 
bu'ious of Ins brethren. In the active discharge of his pastoral oflice he 
l iimc into immodiato and liabitiial communication with most classes of 
.society; and while he learned to love and pity all men, he formed deep 
compassion for the bulk, wdiom he found weighed down under grievous 
evils. Ilencc that tender connniseration for tin* unfortunate which is 
<»])scrvablc in all his Avritings, and which he failed not to manifest in his 
<leeds. A great advantag(3 obtained by Fenelon in this ministry, was that 
almost incredible facu’lity whicli he acquired of speaking and writing Avitli 
c<»j)ionsin!ss, perspicuity, and eloqueuec. Jn perusing liis admirable publi- 
cations, and remembering ho>v large; a number there is of unprinted manu- 
s'-ripts from his pen, one feels it difticult to conceive how, in the midst of 
all the duties, caves, and tron]>les (fl’ his active life, lie had resources for 
that Avonderfiil fecundity Avhich was as divorsifled in maimer and subject 
as it Avas neat or elegant in execution. 

It AA'as in accordance Avith Fenelon’s ardent devotion to the Catholic 
ministry, tliat he was eager to take on himself the office of a missionary in 
the East. But Avhilc revolving this projei t in his mind, and contemplatrng, 
in the gloAving colours of a youthful imi^inatioii, tlie happiness and utility 
of such an enterprise, ho Avas appointed by the Archbishop of Paris, who 
had become aAvare of his high merits, to the important oflice of superin- 
tendent of the NouvdIcJt Cul/wUqucs, a voluntary association of Catholic 
females, whose function it was to confirm in the faith ncAvly-couverted 
persons of tlicir OAvn sex. Ton years ho spent in the most satisfactory 
discharge of his duties in this office, which were always arduous, and not 
seldom delicate and trying; giving full evidence of his possessing the happy 
skill of communicating knowledge to states of mind the most diverse. 
With a special view to the benefit of his pupils he Avrote his first work, 

‘ A Treatise on the Education of Females,' Avhich has the merit of liaving 
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drawn atleution to a subject of the greatest moment, ahd also of having 
put forth principles of the liighest value. With an* estimate of the magni- 
tude of female influence which we may still profit by accepting, he declares, 

* The duties of women are the foundations of human life ; the world is 
an assemblage of families ; and those families who bu^ mothers can guide 
and refine?* 

From the tranquil but busy sphere of his lessons, pleadings, and admo- 
nitions in this retreat, he was transferred to the disturbed atmosphere of 
the proselyting missions in the south of France. Having failed in dragoon- 
ing his Calvinistic subjects into thinking alike with himself, Louis XIV. 
determined to try the effect of mild and persuasive measures. Most earnest 
in his desire of success, he took sj)ccial pains in the selection of liis agents. 
Fenelon was universally indicated as specially fitted for the work. His 
varied acquirements, his ardent desire to increase the number of the faithful, 
his proved success in pleading with those who were in error, or weak in 
the faith ; above all, his gentle and persuasive nature, were special recom- 
mendations to the favourable notice of Iho king. Ho was requested to 
undertake the office. Characteristically lie made one, and but one, stipu- 
lation — that the dragoons should he recalled. lUit violence and injustice 
had produced their necessary effects : men’s hearts were hardened against 
impressions which originated with Louis XIV., even though they came from 
the loving and graceful lips of a Fenelon. AVhatcver perseverance and 
charity could effect, was done. Still no scn.«ible or permanent inroads were 
made on the heretical districts. Vague and exaggerated reports were sent 
to Paris, or reports of failure, and of the lawless pertinacity of the JVotes- 
tants were made, according as interested persons wished to sustain the 
missions, orbring hack the soldiery. But Fenelon, while disappointed in the 
result of his toils and solicitude, never allowed his statements to be coloured 
by any other feeling than regret and commiseration. He abandoned a work 
which he found he could not accomplish, leaving behind him scarcely any 
other favourable impression than one of regard and respect to himself. 

* The traveller who now passes over those lands is alarmed to find then*, 
where religion formerly flourished, togetlier with the profession of Catho- 
licism, an abject materialism, a superstitious impiety, and a liorror of 
priests. That horror Fenelon could not efface. And where ho met with 
partial success, his unquestionably apostolic mission produced deplorable 

, effects. Wiether the milk of the word, which he poiured into ill-prepared 
vases, turned sour, or his successors mingled in it their bitterness, the 
religious sentiment passed into a violent fanaticism very deadly to France. 
The mild and tender words which Fenelon spread abroad in the western 
provinces, rose a century after against that nation with the vengeful arms 
of Catholic loyalty.’ Fenelon, however, had Catholics to withstand as 
well as Protestants tp convert. Zeal and bigotry found his measures too 
accommodating and too pacific. Ac(3ordingly, when, on his retuni to Paris, 
he had laid before the monarch an account of his stewardship, he was 
maMio feel the disapprobation of ].<ouis by a tacit banishment from court. 

. ^jpvirtues and talents like Fenelon’s could not be kept in obscurity. 
'.}'0tyy may retard, but cannot prevent the advancement of solid merit. 

could the corrupt court of Louis XlV. afford to forego services such 
^ as those which Fenelon could render. Though, therefore, the friends of 
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that amiable and virtuous man, m their efforts to increase his usefulness, 
eiicounterecl two repulses, they gained a triumph when Fenelon was 
appointed to take charge of the education of the Duke of Burgundy, a 
grandson of the king, who, in the event of the demise of tlie king’s son, 
was to be his successor on the tluronc. This nomination was a marked 
homage rendered to virtue. Dissolute in morals as was Louis XIV., ho 
found vice so little in accordance with his knowledge, that he sought to 
place his immediate relatives under the most favourable circumstances 
for education; and vdiilo he chose the celebrated Bossuet as instructor 
for bis son, he consigned his grandson to the no less distinguished 
Fenelon. 

A move high-minded instructor than the latter there never was. Deeply 
penetrated with the imi)ovtancc of the duty, i>ossessed of the highest intel- 
ligence of the ago, with the loftiest aim, the purest motives, actuated by the 
most powerful and the most elevating impulses, already experienced in the 
art of education, and a wise and elo(iueiit VTiter on its principles and theory, 
Fenelon directed all bis powers to the one end of aiding the young prince 
who was destined for the throne lo develop his faculties, form his opinions, 
mature his cliaractcir, and so prepare him for being a good as well as a 
truly great king; a blessing to Franco, and tbe originator of a new era of 
social happiness. Alas ! liow arc the purest desires of men frustrated. 
The Duke of Burgundy never assumed the sceptre ; and Louis XV., by 
liis weakness and lu'otligacy, coniplclcd the ruin of France begun by his 
predecessor, and left to the unfortunate Louis XVI. all the confusion and 
horrors of tlio most bloody revolution recorded in the annals of the world. 

Fenelon, with his mildness, seemed as if destined to be set in opposition 
to what was rough and boisSterous. Sent at an earlier j^eriod to tranquilliso 
the disturbed districts of tlic south-west, he now received a commission to 
cjilm and regulate the violent .and disorderly passions of a royal boy. In 
the latter otlice, however, lus judicious and persevering efforts were rewarded 
with some success. Scarcely ever was there a more arduous task under- 
taken by an educator than tluat on which Fenelon novr entered. From 
his birth, the Duke of Burgundy possessed impetuous passions, which grew 
in violence with liis growth. Ills tits of anger burst forth against inani- 
matci objects as well as persons. He could not endure the least opposition 
even from the elements without falling into paroxysms of rage, in which, 
to use the words of an eye-witness, ^everytiiiug in his body seemed Dkely to 
break asunder.’ Obstinate to excess, passionately fond of pleasure, gseedy 
of good cheer, addicted to gambling, often brutal, naturally prone to 
cruelty, pitiless in mocking, and crushing in the exposure of others’ foibles, 
ho so prided himself ou his birth, tliat he seemed as from the heights of 
heaven to regard men as atoms to which he bore no resemblance, and with 
which he might do as he. pleased, lie was not, indeed, destitute of talent* 
To a quick penetration he united shrewdness and versatility. lie acquired 
knowledge with ease, and appropriated and applied what he acquired. 
l\ut unless his passions were subdued, the force of his intelloct would but 
add to their keenness and momentum. Fenelon has himself described his 
pupil. It was one part of his most judicious system to place a picture of 
liimself before the eyes of the yoimg prince. • This he did by fables or 
tictitioiis narrative. One of these we translate, as it serves to throw light 
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on Fenelon's mode of teaching, as well as on tlie disposition and character 
of his royal pupil : — 


Melantlics the Capricious. * 

What sad thing lias happened to Melanthes? Nothing without, every- 
thing within. Wien he went to bed last night he was the delight of 
everybody; this morning one is ashamed of him, one must put him out of 
sight. On rising, equanimity was overthrown by a fold in his stocking ; the 
whole day will be stormy, and everybody will sutfer in consequence. He 
makes people afraid, while he excites tlieir pit}^ ; he weeps like a child, he 
roars like a lion. A malignant* vapour troubles and darkens his imagination, 
just as the ink from his pen sullies his fingers. Speak not to him of the 
things he loved best a moment since ; even because he loved them, ho can- 
not now endure their sight. The amusements he so much desired become 
wearisome, and must be discontinued ; he seeks occasions for contradiction, 
for complaining, for vexing others : he is irritated if they do not take his 
misconduct ill. When he wants a pretext fur attacking others, he turns 
against himself, blaming his own conduct. ‘ J cannot,’ says he, ‘ do riglit ; 
it is useless to make the attempt.* If you try to soothe him, he is ofiended; 
ho resolves to be alone, and cannot bear solitude ; he returns to the social 
circle, and is bitter against its inmates. Every one keeps silent, the silence 
shocks him ; all speak in an under tone, lie fancies it is against himself ; 
they talk aloud, he says they talk too much, and tluJy an* too lively while 
he is sad; they arc sad, and their sadness he interprets into a reproof of his 
faults ; they laugh, he suspects that it is at him. What is to he done ? 
Wait till he returns to his senses. This strange humour will pass off as it 
came. As the demons are described, so his reason is upset— ho is irration- 
ality personified. If you push him, he will at mid-day declare it is night ; 
for there is neither night nor day to a head turne<l topsy-turxy. Some-' 
times he cannot himself help being astonished at his extravagances and fits 
of passion. In spite of his vexation, he smiles at tlie absurdities whi(;h 
fall from liis lij>s. W’^hat means are there for preventing these storms and 
stilling this tempest? None. There is not even an almanac by which to 
foretell this bad weather ! He sure you do not say, * To-morrow we will 
divert ourselves iu Hie garden.’ The man of to-mon:ow will be a different 
person from the man of to-day. lie who now makes you a promise wDl 
fortljjvicli disappear; you know not where to find him if you wish to remind 
him of his word ; instead of him, you find I know not what — something 
which has not form or name, which cannot have either, and which you 
cannot define in the same terms at any two successive instants. He 
wishes, and does not wish ; lie threatens, lie trembles ; he mingles together 
riificulous , assumptions with acts of sliameful degradi^tion ; he weeps, he 
laughs,.^ jokes, he is furious. In his fury what is most comic^ and 
most, ll^ptideJesB is, tliat lie is jocose, eloquent, subtle, full of new turns, 
Hgill^he lias not even a shadow of reason left. Be sure you do not say* ; 
wRi anything tlmt is just, exact, and reasonable; ho will not fail to take 
SRntage of it, and cleverly give you as good as you send ; he will pass > 
Jrom his own wrong-doing to yours, and become rational jsolely for the ' 
jpleasure of showing that you ai*e not so. A mere nothing carries him tit 
i 8 ' ' • 
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. once up into the clouds. What has become of him? He is lost in the con- 
iliot ; he is gone ; he no longer knows what has vexed him ; he knows only 
that he is vexed, and will be vexed; even this he does not always know. He 
often fancies that all who speak to him are in a passion, and that he alone 
is under due restraint. But perhaps he will spare som^ persons to whom^ 
more than to others, he is under obligations, and whom he appears to love 
more? No, his caprice recognises no one — ^it vents itself indiscriminately on 
ail; the first comer serves to receive his burst of passion ; all is the same to 
him, provided only he is angry. He would speak insults to everybody ; he 
no longer loves, he is no longer beloved ; he is persecuted, betrayed ; he is 
under obligation to no one. But wait a moment, you will behold another 
scenc~he has need of others, he loves and is beloved ; he flatters and 
ingratiates himself; he bewitches those who could not endure him; he 
owns his faults, he laugh.s at his follies, he mimics liis own peculiarities, 
and you would say that it was himself in those fits of rage, so well does he 
ape his own faults. After this comedy, played at liis own expense, you 
would think tliat he would at least never again act the demoniac. Alas ! 
you are iii error ; he will perform the same part this evening, to ridicule 
himself for it to-morrow without a change for the better. 

This is the caprice and the ill-humour of a prince ; but it contains 
traits which we have all witnessed. How admirably is the character 
drawn I how painful the reality here painted ! What more difficult to 
cure than these senseless whims and lawless passions? If any one could 
succeed, it was Fenelon. By appealing to the intellect, by appro- 
priately furnishing stores of useful knowledge, by choosing liappy moments 
when his pupiVs mind was open to good impressions, by calling out and 
strengthening all }u3 higher pow'crs, by awakeumg his better feelings, and 
keeping them in gentle exercise, by setting before him high and enchant- 
ing models of excellence, especially by employing the strong repressive 
powers of religion, and planting its awful sanctions in the soul, Fenelon 
in cou/se of time succeeded in his most arduous task. The youth be- 
came another person ; his vices were converted into virtues. 

Our space does not allow us to exhibit the process in detail. We must, 
however, remark, as illustrative of the character of Fenelon, that the 
predominant influence was the gentle goodness of the tutor. Fenelon was 
patient and imperturbable. Passionless himself, he gradually calmed the 
turbulence of the prince ; full of a gonial and all-subduing love, he melted 
down opposition, fostered every germ of what was right, gave encourage- 
ment wherever it was possible, expanded and strengthened the good, and 
so kept down and weakened the bad ; and, in the employment of his great 
literary treasures, poured into his pupiUs mind bright and happy thoughts, 
graceful images, and touching allusions. In a word, ' ho endeavoured to 
communicate to the young duke bis own superior nature. His success is 
fitted to give encouragement to every sincere educator ; it indicates the 
proper path ; it shows whither that path conducts ; it says, if you would 
effect your purpose, do not encounter passion with passion. Two meeting 
storms bring oh a whirlwind; overcome evil with good; love, guided by 
wisdom, and nerved with firmness, subdues all opposition. 

Fenelon, in his private studies and benevolent pursuits, had fonned for 

No. S8. '9 
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himself a practical system of disinterested virtue. An early familiarity 
with religious writers, who, if they were somewhat mystical, breathed a 
spirit of pure and lofty virtue, had led him to the conviction that God 
is to bo loved and served for what he is in himself, and good done to his 
creatures for its qwn sake, apart from any view whatever to remunera- 
tion. Such a doctrine, which was congenial to the general tone of Fenelon’s 
mind, afforded liim valuable aid in dealing with the selfish violence of his 
pupil, • and was not without its use in enabling him to bear the incon- 
veniences, solicitudes, and annoyances that arose from his being left with 
pecuniary resources so scanty, that he was obliged to deny himself ordinary 
comforts, and depend in part on accommodations from relatives. THe 
same high disinterestedness kept his hands imsullied in a court where 
corruption had opened a hundred channels to wealth, power, and dignity. 
As honourable, howevtir, as it is to Fcnclon, that he should have lived iu 
spotless and elevated purity in the midst of voluptuous and selfish courtiers, 
so discreditable is it that those who wore in power should have left him 
not only in tlie shades of neglect, but in embarrassments and comparative 
want. Thus virtue and scholarship of the ' highest kind are honoured— 
and allowed to starve. 

Public places, however, cost nothing to their royal donors; and at length 
Louis appointed Fenclori to the Archbishopric of* Cambray, requesting him 
to retain the office of preceptor to his grandsons. On receiving this high 
preferment. Fend on gave up the abbey of St Valery, and by a step so 
unusual excited displeasure in his order. 

Hitherto we have seen Fenelon in prosperity. Its influences have been 
most happy on his character. Put there is a kind and a height of excel- 
lence that cannot be attained otherwise than by misfortnpe and trial. The 
discipline of sorrow is now before him : virtues such as his being a tacit 
reproach to men of corrupt and narrow minds, xiould not fail to excite envy. 
Eclipsing others by the splendour of his moral and intellectual qualities, 
Fenelon, without knowing it, made liimsclf enemies, who on their part 
might even unconsciously be impelled to exhibit in an unfavourable light 
any spots that they imagined to exist on the disk of his character. But 
what spots were there ? What serious faults could malice invent or fancy 
discover ? An immaculate life is no protection in a social state where 
heresy has its suspicions and its penalties. Fenelon fell under the charge 
of unsound doctrine. And what was his cidmc ? Did he undeimine the 
foundations of religion ? Did he lower its claims ? Did he question long- 
established and venerable forms of opinion?* The worst that can be said 
against the doctrines advanced in his work entitled ‘ The Maxims of the 
l^nts regarding the Inner Life’ is, that its tone is so lofty, as occasionally 
to pass within the sphere of mysticism, and that mysticism may be abused 
by impure persons for immoral purposes. Fenelon maintained that the 
highest state of Christian perfection was one of pure love, experienced and 
enjoyed in wrapt meditations on the divine nature, under whose influence 
the ideas of reward and punishment were wholly lost, and the soul was 
fteed from the constraints of the body. The enunciation of this notion set 
the whole papal churcth in agitation. Tlie most vehement debates ensued : 
l^pssuet, always the rival genius to Fenelon, put himself at the head of the 
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cviisiule against the heretic. Intrigue became busy, courtiers plotted, 
' the females of the court took their sides, and employed their seductions. 
The king, growing alarmed, deprived Fenelon of his tutorship of the royal 
youths, and biinishcd him from court. 

-^\ftcr several vicissitudes, and much cabalUng, the pope was induced 
to condemn Fenelon’s opinions: the condemnation, however, was unat- 
tended by the ordinary terms of reproach. Every eye was now turned 
tovTards Cambray. What would Fenelon do? Ho issued a public re- 
cantation : ‘ Wc condemn the book, simply, absolutely, and without re- 
striction ; and wo forbid all the faithful of this diocese to read the book, 
or have it in their possession.’ How dissimilar this result from tliat 
wliich ensued when Luther was required to revoke what he had put 
forward ! The two events happened iu the same church : Fenelon’s sub- 
mission came after Luther’s defiance. Tlie chief cause of this diversity 
may be found in the disshnilaiity of tlieir naturjil and acquired dispositions. 
Fcnelon’s gentle goodness inclined him to acquiesce in the decisions of 
juithority, as much as Luther’s consciousness of robust strength made him 
independent. The heroism of liuthor excites oiir admiration ; but is there 
nothing great in the self-denial of Fenelon ? The archbishop knew what 
un\rorthy means were taken to procure the condemnation of his book ; ho 
knew what mean and petty jealousies lay at the bottom of the disoi*edit- 
able attempt. Not a slight struggle, tlicn, must he have undergone. Tlie 
superior mind bends to the inferior, the high to the low. With his 
convictions unchanged, he condenms what he believed to be tnie ; what 
he had found useful and salutary in his own experience ; and so in a 
very solemn affair condemns himself as vrcll as his work. This deference 
to authority, which in England we (*an scarcely understand, was only 
a part of that general system of self-abnegation iu which, according 
to Fenelon’s opinion, consisted the essence of virtue. With him the 
voice of the pope was the voice of God; and that not the less be- 
cause it had been uttered and made known by human instruments 
which ho could not respect. As, then, the very doctrine in question 
required the perfect Christian to resign himself unreservedly to tlio divine 
will, and seek happiness by identification with the divine spirit, so per- 
sistence in what that mind had disapproved would be blameable incon- 
sistency. Piinciples such as these, and the mental qualities in which they 
take root, are not the materials out of which great changes are produced. 
Yet let us be just. If they afford no impulse to progress, they are con- 
servative of the past ; if they are imablo to ameliorate, they are exempt 
from the danger of destrcJying; if they rather repress than encourage 
vigorous strength, they foster the passive qualities, which afford a con- 
genial soil for the growth of docility, reverence, and composure of mind. 
And while we see abundant reason for giving a decided preference to the 
class of mental qu^itics and social effects which ensue from individual 
reliance and independence of character, we may not be without gratifica- 
tion in acknowledging that, for minds such as tliat of Fenelon, the system 
of implicit obedience to venerated authority liad special advantages as well 
as reoommendations. * 

Indeed in Fenelon and Luther the two great principles not only of their 
churdh, but of actual life and of liistory, were exemplified and brought into 
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. promiliont relief : on the one side deference to authority, 6r reverence for 
the past ; on the other free thought, free speech, change, and amelioration. 
Tliese two. great principles, our adherence to cither of which in any case 
depends very much on tlie caste of our minds and our social position, con- 
tain each its own elements of good, and each its evils and its dangers. If 
our homage to the past is excessive, we arc apt to retain what is worn out 
and corrupt as well as what is sound and venerable. If all our energies 
are directed towards the i)resent and the future, iii a firm reliance on bur 
self-governing power, we may deny ourselves the discipline of lieart and 
mind offered by our predecessors, and destroy without being able to recon- 
struct. All change is not progress. Undue haste is likely to issue rather 
in social disorder than ameliorated institutions. In the union of the two, 
which harmonises a regard for the past with attention to the claims of the 
future, and aids and rewards self-reliance with the lights of bygone days, 
and the reverential and touching memories of prescription ; in this happy 
blending of dependence and independence, a junction exemplified in every 
period of our outer life from infancy to old ago ; in this alliance of the past, 
the present, and the future ; this venerating and hopeful preservation of tlni 
line of social continuity along which the highest blessings of Providence are 
poured; — in this arc found the loftiest wisdom, the most liarmonising philo- 
sophy, comfort as well as progress for the individual, and safe as well as 
constant improvements in laws and institutions. He who, by his exclusive 
attachment to new ideas, has sundered himself from the accumulated ex- 
perience of ages, is not more than Iialf a man. And he that, in his ob- 
stinate adherence to what is established, refuses to move along with his 
neighbours, need not be surprised if he, and that to which he holds, are 
cast dow'n and trodden under foot by the crowd which urges forward its 
eager course, intent solely on the object of its pursuit. 

Let us, however, bewail and condemn the rigorous tyranny exerted over 
men’s thoughts and utterances in the state of things with which wo are 
now concerned. When so estimable, so accomplished a prelate aa Fenelon 
was punished by the degradation of being compelled to recall bis teachings 
while his convictions were unchanged — and that in points on wliich the 
worst that could be said was, that the highest truth verged towards the 
boundaries of error — when this act of injustice and desi>otiBm took place, 
and was enforced by public opinion, the human mind must have forgotten 
its most precious prerogatives, and in the loss of liberty, would hardly fail 
to become feeble and corrupt, and so prepare the way for a great social 
convulsion. Fenclon’s subjection, which, at the time of its being made, 
excited universal admiration and applause, acted at a later day, and in an 
age of intellectual activity, as a warning, an offence, and a goad. Tlie 
very means which coerce the gentle drive the bold into rebellion. 

The jealous despotism of Louis XIV. is illustrated in andther event 
which broi^ht fresh pain and discredit on the amiable Fenelon. 'With a 
view to instruction of the Duke of Burgundy, Fenelon had. composeid^ 
a work. A copy was obtained, and put to the press by the con- , 

..tiri^ce of a perfidious servant. The book was already far advanced in , 
, printing, when the sheets were seized by order from the king, and, 
every effort made to preclude the possibility of its going abroad. . Louis , 
XrV. considered the work to be a tacit rebuke and satire oh Hw govern- 
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.ment. Against Fcnelon, its author, he conceived the deepest resentment.^ 
The name of 'the archbishop became so otfensive to the monarch, that for 
four years the Duke of Burgtfndy did not dare to write \o his beloved 
preceptor ; and when ho at last made the venture, enjoined him to take 
the greatest precaution against his reply being laiown to Louis. Tliis 
resentment was so durable and so notorious, that the great writers who, 
after his death, undertook to portray the character of Fenelon, judged it 
prudent to omit all mention of the obnoxious work. And yet this work, 
tlie well-known ‘ Adventures of Telemachus,’ was received by the world 
with enthusiasm, has been translated into most modern languages, and 
has passed through numberless editions. What, then, was the offence ? 
Simply tlrnt Fenelon had drawn pictures of ideal excellence (n social 
polity with which the practices of the French king stood in the broadest 
contrast. Fcncloirs monarch is in truth the father of his subjects ; Louis 
was a despotic tyrant. The darkness of his misgovernment looked tenfold 
dark by the side of the bright creations which had flowed from the pure, 
transparent, and elevated soul of Fenelon. Louis did not see that the 
satire of which he complained proceeded from himself ; for surely it is a 
satire on his administration to say that his authority was disgraced or 
endangered by a publication which the mind of the civilised world has 
welcomed and honoured. ‘Telemachus’ exerted a very great and lasting 
influence on the thoughts and destinies of nations during the last century, 
and contains pictures whose exquisite beauty make the work immortal, 
and great truths and, principles which will find their realisation only after 
the lapse of many generations. 

For ever removed from the court, Fenelon applied himself with constant 
assiduity to put in practice in the govennnciit of his diocese the principles 
of equity, mildness, and Christian wisdom which formed tho essence of his 
character. In this oflice, again, he had special difficulties to meet and 
overcome. The diocese of Cambray, lying in the north, had been recently 
united to France by the aims of Louis XIV., and extended over an impor- 
tant part of Flanders, then under the dominion of Spain. Ills episcopal 
crook was, in consequence, regarded as a symbol rather of conquest and 
foreign domination, than of the peaceful rule of a Christian slicpherd. Yet 
did he succeed in making himself beloved, and his authority respected. If 
he was mild, he was also firm ; and being always actuated by a pure regard 
to justice tempered with mercy, and exempt from personal considerations, 
lie succeeded in giving effect to his benevolent purposes, even in face of 
opposition. A clergyman of his diocese had been tried and found guilty 
of atrocious crimes. The diocesan tribunal, under some improper influence, 
had been satisfied with commanding him to remove to another living, 
Fenelon wished to silence so unworthy a priest, and take from him tho 
powoi* of dishonouring religion, and depraving members of the flock. The 
delinqiiont appealed from the archbishop's decision, and succeeded in 
gaining permission to' enter a seminary devoted to the preparation of young 
ineti for the sacred office. Tliis was to give to poison the greatest oppor- 
tunity for wrking its deadly effects. Y^t unwilling to act in direct oppo- 
sition to the official authorities, Fenelon gained liis point by leaving tho 
wretched xuan 'm possession of the revenues of his benefice, and at his own 
expense provided a virtuous minister to discharge its religious functions. 
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In the wars which troubled and darkened the declining years of Louis 
XIV., the diocese of Canibray was subject to great sufierings from the 
presence of convicting armies. J^ut the name of Fenelon was a tower 
of strength. Those Avho regarded no ordinary interest manifestod their 
respect to tire author of ‘ Telcmachus.’ The merits of literatuto mitigated 
the horrors of war. Nevertheless, the iin][)osts reciuired for its support on 
the part of France were severely felt by the clergy of Cambray — all the 
more that the vicissitudes of a seven 3 *ears’ conflict had destroyed property, 
abstracted revenue, left the fields luitilled, and the country half-depopu- 
lated. Yet the government were urgent in their demands, and Fenelon 
judged it very important to the national defence that the clergy should 
set the example of payiug their taxes. With this view he took their 
burthens on himself, (xeiierosity the most noble was deeply wrought into 
his soul. Living as he did in the centre of the wars that were waged 
against France, he witnessed with extreme grief tlie cahimities that men 
inflict on each other when under tlic insane passion of martial ai*doiir. 
Keeping himself, like a visitant from a higher sphere, aloof from the deso- 
lating strife of liuinan passions, he ministered aid to all indiscriminatelv. 
His open house, where generals, officers, and common soldiers, when sick 
or wounded, received Injspitality and attendance, looked like the Jiiansiou 
of a governor of the country, and at the same lime an episcopal palace. 
Fenelon himself was present at the medical consultations when ho was 
likely to be of service ; and both iu bis own home, and in hospitals and 
other places, he administered to individuals the consolations of religion. 
Ajid his a(!ls of mercy and of bounty were performed witJi ease and sim- 
plicity, a scrupulous regard to the feelings of the recipients, and an exact 
attention to their personal ci^’cumstances, on the largest scale. Yet without 
haste or confusion, with a munilicent liberality which was frugal and unos- 
tentatious, Fran 9 ois Fenelon became an object of universal love, admiration, 
and reverence. He did not restrict his generosity to individuals. The 
winter of 1709, which was exceedingly rigorous, destroyed the germs of alt 
the productions of the earth. A famine ensued. Hcfeat fell to the lot of 
the iVencli armies. Fcnelon’s fields and graniirios alone were spared bv 
the troop.s of the conquerors, out of respect for his virtues. When they 
learned that any parcel of land near their post belonged to the archbishop, 
they set guards around it, and preserved its fruits with a care equal to that 
with which they would have protected their own property or the property 
of their sovereigns. Fenelon, therefore, possessed resowces when others 
we*e destitute. These resources he employed, during the carnpaigiT that 
followed the severe winter, in supporting the army of that monarch who 
had banished him from his presence, and never forgave him for attempting 
tQ teach truth and lead men to happiness. 

Two years afterwards, towards tin* end of the campaign of 1711, he 
was the means of rendering a yet more signal service to his sovereign 
tod country. The army of the powers allied against Louis XIV. found 
itself, in the chtoccs of war, between the French army and the Castle of 
Cambray, where were great stores of grain, which had been deposited 
there in order to be under the protection of Fenelon’s name. M^l- 
borough, who commanded the assailing forces, sent a detachment of 
troops to preserve those well-filled gamers; but finding he could not 
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restrain liis troops, who were suffering from want, he communicated 
'iiitelligoiioc of the fact to Fcneloii. The grain was then placed in 
wagons, and under an escort from Marlborough, conducted to the head- 
quarters of the French army. This noble act, which is as honourable to the 
iiiriglish general, as to the French bishop, saved France from ruin. Haring 
v«' fused to receive payment for liis corn, he also wrote to the l>uk6 of 
(llievreusc, ‘If money is wanted for urgent needs, 1 offer iny plate and all 
my (ithcr furniture, as well as the little grain that is left.’ 

While Fenelon was thus, on the grandest scale, returning good for evil, 
and enjoying the pure and rich satisfactions that accrue from beneficence, 
tlio king of Franco was daily losing every ray that bad brightened the 
exterior of his court and crown. Stripped of his conquests by the allied 
forces — de])rivcd by death, first of his son, and then of the Duke of Bm*- 
gundy— -his own heart -worn and withered by unbounded licentiousness, 
and his power fast passing from his enfeebled liands — with vice and empty 
pomp around him, and suspicions whose horror made them disbelieved — 
the country in a state of suffering, discontent, and hardly-subdued dis- 
quiet — Louis Xl V., that ]jroud and pompous monarch, foimd himself in his 
latter days all but alone in the solitude of his splendid lialls, whose cold 
giaudeur seemed to mock at the king’s destitution and wetcliedness ; 
and the emblems of death %vhich they presented forewarned him of a 
tomb still more dreaiy and hopeless. Feiu'lon also was drawing near 
to his end. But to him death had no terrors. The debilities of ago he 
could not avoid; and bitter was his grief as he lost one friend after 
another. But sustained by the unfailing power of practical religion and 
habitual piety, neither clinging to life nor sliriuking from death, he awaited 
his last liour in peace. Its advent was luistcned by nn accident. Thrown 
from his carriage while on a tour of episcopal visits, he fell into a fever, of 
which he died in' January 1715, being sixty-four years of age. In his last 
moments he dictated a letter to I^ouis, in -wIucIj arc the following words — 
words which, though characteristic, like his former recantation, of the gentle, 
forgiving, and, w^e may add, submissive spirit of the writer, are such as can- 
not find a response in the mind of high principle and stern justice, and must 
compel even his most ardent admirers to wish they had never been penned ; 
— * I have never felt anything ])iit docility tow’ards the church, and horror 
of the novelties rfiat were imputed to me. I received the condemnation of 
my book with the most absolute acqidcscence. 1 have never for a single 
moment in my life been without the most lively gratitude, the most sincere 
y.eal, the most profound respect, and the most inviolable.attachment towards 
the person of the king. I take leave to ask of his majesty two favours, 
which regard neither myself nor any of my kindred. The first is, that he 
will have the goodness to appoint for my successor a pious, orderly, and 
good man. The othei* favour is, that he will have the goodness, in union 
with my successor, to complete what has been begun for the seminary of 
St Sulpice. 1 wdsh his majesty a long life This shall be my petition if 
I am admitted to the divine presence.’ 

Scarcely less dear to foreigners than to his own countrymen, Fenelon in 
his death excited regrets as deep and widely-spread as were the love and 
admiration he liad awakened during his virtuous and useful life. Great 
talents belong to all countries and ail communions. It was pn the world . 
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that Fenelon conferred benefits, and it was natural that by the world his 
loss should be deplored. 

The Jiistory of Fenelon exhibits the presence and operation of a predo- 
minant idea. Bringing into existence with him a soft, gentle, and loving 
nature, which happily was fostered and developed by the congenial influ- 
ences of education, he was led to select the ecclesiastical profession. By 
that natural affinity which gives to minds their most appropriate employ- 
ment, he always found himself in spheres of action where there was a 
speckd call for the mild restraints and nurturhig dew which his character 
was fitted to afford. The performance of his duties reacted on his mental 
and moral qualities, giving to them each an intensity and fixedness which 
raised them to the highest state of culture ; so that the tranquil, earnest, 
and thoughtful tendencies of the boy were, under the discipline of life, 
elaborated and raised into the mature gentle goodness of the man, the 
sage, and the Christian minister. Even in what were accounted his errors 
we see the influence of his predominant state of mind. Elevated by his 
nature and education to a high degree of excellence, he was urged to de- 
sire and seek after perfection itself. Absolute perfection is unattainable 
by man. But then do vre not make some approaches to it when our minds 
are brought into a moral oneness with the Supreme Intelligence ? This 
oneness can bo gained only by purely spiritual exercises. But if our 
minds are by contemplation made purely spiritual, then are they united 
with Him who is spirit. Such a union implies and supposes an entire 
independence of earth and sense. The perfect Christian lives in an ele- 
vated sphere of his own, engaged in those meditations which are at once 
his delight and his triumph. To these heights of religious abstraction 
Fenelon was naturally conducted by his pure and lofty aspirations. But 
he tliat has reached so high an elevation is on the verge of two practici^l 
errors. If he is independent of the senses, their operation is too trifling a 
concern to engross Ids care. Hence licentiousness may come from mysti- 
cism ; and if he is kept by duty and pleasiu'e within the recesses of the 
Holy of Holies, wliat has he to do with the mean and perishing trifles of 
earth ? Hence selfishness may ensue from spirituality. From both these 
errors, which have been too common among speculative religionists, 
Fenelon was preserved by the native goodness of his hjart and the prac- 
tical benevolence of his early days. 

It would not, indeed, bo easy to mention an instance in which the qua- 
lities of true religious excellence were more proportionately blended. 
If he indulged in speculation, Fenelon was also pre-eminently practical. 
A glowing, rich, and delicate imagination, which rendered his piety 
vivid, soaring, and Jistbitual, was qualified and guided by a strong and 
well-cultivated intellect, which, according to his light, made him regard 
religion as a reasonable service. And while the attainments of the scholar, 
as well as the exercises of the worshipper, would liave kept him within 
the elegant privacy of the library, or the inspired precincts of the clmpcl, 
his true Christian love, the native goodness of his heart, his high sense 
of duty, placed him at every period of his life in the midst of worldly 
passions and rugged duties. Both in his active benevolence, wd the 
general caste of his mind, we find the qualities that are common to all. 
good Christians, and the natural results of the divine spirit of the common 
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Master. A liappy thing it is for the world that there is in it a power 
wliich can produce so near an approach to moral perfection as is seen in 
the character of Fenelon. And a most happy thing it is for society that 
amid its cares, passions, and sufferings, there appear benevolent men, like 
the Archbishop of Carnbray, who find their duty and their pleasure in 
tlic active . exercise of the soft, winning, and graceful affections of our 
nature, and in ceaseless mmistrations of good. 

Tlie writings of Fenelon are but little known to the mere English reader. 
There is, indeed, an interesting volume of selections made by Mrs Follen of 
tlie United States, of which an English edition has just been published. 
This book, however, is confined to extracts from Fetielon’s religious 
writings, and even these it does but imperfectly represent. * Telemachus ’ 
is in many hands, being employed in the work of education ; but in con- 
sequence of being so employed, it is rarely perused by adults. School- 
books, with education as it now is, have little chance of being favourites 
in our manhood, so associated are they with labour, privation, and pain. 

‘ Telemachus,' therefore, like Milton’s ^ Paradise Lost,’ is more praised than 
read. One or two others of Fenelon’s treatises have appeared in English, 
but so far as we know they are now out of print. Yet do the writings 
of this great man contain a very ample treasury of pure and noble thought, 
bearing on many of the highest interests of mankind. True it is that a 
century and a-half have elapsed since they were produced. Nevertheless 
the bulk of them are in substance applicable to the concerns of the present 
moment, and some of them will retain their value as long as human nature 
retains its essential qualities. In language Fenelon was a Frenchman, in 
thought he was a Christian and a man. The amount of what is pennancut 
in an author may be taken as a measure of Ids greatness. .Judged by this 
standard, Fenelon takes his station among the first minds of liis race. Of 
his writings a few incidental remarks have already been made : the subject 
is of sufficient importance to demand a specific notice. 

Fenelon was a great master of .style. Entertaining a low opinion of the 
capacity of the French language for poetry of the higher order, he devoted 
his pen to prose composition ; and in the most elaborate of his produc- 
tions has poured out rich treasures of poetic thought and diction. His 
^ Telemachus ’ is a great poem, composed after the model of Homer’s 
^ Odyssey,’ a translation of several books of which is found in his published 
writings, and into the spirit and essence of vrhicli he had thoroughly pene- 
trated. Fenelon made a correct distinction between versification and 
poetry. Avoiding the former, as unsuited to the genius of his native lan- 
guage, and as in itself of small value, he strove — and strove with eminent 
success — to enrich much of his prose with all the charms of the highest 
poetry. For this purpose Fenelon made style an object of very careful 
and long-continued study. Having access to the best models of Greek 
and Homan literature, he made liimself familiar with their contents, 
marked and discriminated their qualities with a teachable and loving mind, 
and so imbued himself with their spirit, as to surpass most other modern 
writers in that assemblage of qualities which combine to form what is 
called a classic style. In elegant precision and chaste imagery, no less 
thkn in thought and illustrative examples, Fenelon’s best writings are 
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eminently classic. This quality is not in their form riierely, but in their 
substance. All the stores of Greek and Latin history, mjiihology, and 
antiquities, were ready to his hand, -and were employed by him with an 
almost unequalled ease, propriety, and fulness. "When writing on suitable 
topics, almost every thought came to him in classic attire, or brought with 
it a classic exemplification. In the present day, many have been led to 
question the value of classical studies' in our (!t»llegiate institutions. 
Fcnelon’s writings suffice to correct the error. ^ In style and general com- 
plexion of thought Fenelon was what he was made by Homer, Sophocles, 
Demosthenes, Virgil, and Cicero. And equally does his character show 
that the most profound study and the most ai'.curate knowledge of Greek 
and Latin writers are compatible with a virgin purity of moral feeling and 
the sanctity of the highest (fiiristian life. We have intimated that Fene- 
lon’s excellence of style was the result of labour. No one’s writings, indeed, 
are better fitted to explode the fallacy, that literary eminence is easy oC 
acquirement. In all his higher productions every page and every sentence 
bear proofs of the utmost care. And yet those lu’oofs are not obvious to 
the untrained eye, for they arc in tlie substance, and not on the surface of 
the composition. Fcnclon’s art so conceals his art, as to produce an case, 
a simplicity, and an elegance, which the many may regard as natural and 
spontaneous, but which the initiated kno^Y to be the result and the reward 
of the highest mental cultivation, the most studious painstaking, and the 
most constant and diligent practice. A chronological study of his works 
would show the gradual development of the graces and felicities of his 
style. His earlier compositions, such as his ‘ ICssay on Female Education,* 
are neat, but not elegant ; in perspicuity and precision Fenelon never 
failed, but it is only in the maturity of liis mind and in the height of his 
culture that he poured fortli, as in ‘ Telcmachus,’ the abundant and varied 
treasures of his beautiful style. Like all great composers, Fenelon loiew 
how to adapt liis expression to his subject. If in the highest specimens of 
liis poetic prose we lind a ricli elegance which ahnost borders on the florid, 
in his religious writings there is a becoming chasteness, and in his letters a 
graceful ease and childlike simplicity. 

Viewed in regard to their subject-matter, Fcnclon’s writings may be 
arranged into two classes — the educational and the religious — correspond- 
ing with the two great efforts of his life; which two, indeed, were in their 
aims, their processes, and their results, very much alike. Fenelon’s 
religious writings comprise a large portion of pastoral instructions, which 
he was led to put forth as a bishop of the Catholic church. These pastoral 
instructions contain controversial elements ; and bearing, as they do, on 
purely ecclesiastical questions, are valuable chiefly as materials fdt liistory, 
though at the same time they comprise much of high and permanent value 
relative to the duties of Christian ministers. No one was more fitted tlian 
Fenelon to instruct and guide those whose office it was to instruct and 
guide others ; for in becoming a bishop, he ceased not to be a priest and 
a pastes, but most diligently fulfilling his episcopal duties, he was ceaseless 
atein ^ly labours of love towards the poor, the sick, the destitute, and 
dying. Chaucer’s * Parson ’ lived again in Fenelon — 

* To draw mankind to heaven by gcntlcnesa 
And good example, was his business.’ 
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Though, therefore, his pastoral writings contain less than others of what is 
of universal acceptance, they yet offer much that will reward the atten- 
'tion of the Protestant as well as the Catholic clergyman of the nineteenth 
century. 

It is, however, in what may more strictly be called his religions writings 
that we find both the essence of Feneloii’s soul and the catholicity of his 
disposition. Fenelon entered thoroughly into the genius of the Christian 
religion, and became instinct with its spirit. Under this overi)OW'ering 
influence he threw off What was local, partial, and sectarian, and doveloi)cd 
and set forth the divine life of the Gospel itself in giving simple utterance 
to the thoughts and emotions of his own mind. Hence, in perusing his 
religious works, you forget the Catholic and the archbishop, and think only 
of the Christian ; nor, while yourcfid his pure and lofty svords, canyon help 
being lifted by gratitude and sympathy up into his own bright sphere. 

It is, however, from his educational writings that we shall take our 
specimens, both because these arc tnore suited for tlioso pages, and because, 
while of very high value, tlicy alford a sufticient varitity and example of 
Fcnelon’s highest stylo. Let it be premised that wc use tlie term educa- 
tional in a comprehensive sense, for it would bo easy to subdivide this class 
into several sub-classes, since th^re arc few topics of high concern to man 
that Fenelon has left untouched. 

Ijeast adorned isFcnclon’s lirst publication, ‘ De rEducation dcs Fillcs ’ — 

On the Education of Girls ’), but it is roi)letc witJi a lofty wisdom ema- 
nating directly from the spirit of Cliristiauity, and offers, both in general 
principles and in particular precepts, much by wliich the educators of the 
present day may profit. Tiuj ta(;t of putting out a work of the kind by a 
young ecclesiastic, showed a laudable boldness dictated by a high sense of 
duty ; for female education in Fenelon’s time being for the most ])art con- 
ducted in the nunneries, was very narrow and superficial, yet sufficiently 
good to satisfy the demands of society. In fact woman in France had then 
sunk into man’s toy. Regarded as a minister to man’s recreation and lower 
pleasures, women w'cro furnished -with little more educational resources 
than such as were requisite to give them an external polish, and make 
them willing dependents on the ])ricsts. Alternately despised and flattered, 
they neither received nor desired the discipline of a good education. 
TIcucc Fenelon begins his treatise with a chapter ^ On the importance of 
Ihe Education of Girls,’ of which the following is the opening paragraph : — 

‘ Nothing is more neglected tliaii tlie education of girls. Custom and 
the caprice of mothers decide eveiytliing in regard to it. The general 
impression is, that we ought to give little instruction to females. IVom a 
regard to the public good, the education of boys is accounted a matter of 
high consequence ; and although scarcely fewer faults are committed in it 
than in the education of girls, at least much knowledge is considered requL 
site for success. Pei?sons of the highest talent have employed tlipir time 
in setting forth rules' for the education of boys. How numerous our 
masters — how numerous our colleges I TOiat an outlay of money for 
printing books, for scientific research, for methods of learning languages, 
for the choice of professors I All these grand preparations have often more 
appearance than solidity ; but at anyrate they mark the high idea enter- 
tained of the education of boys. As to girls, they must not, it is said, be 
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learned. Curiosity makes them vain and affected: it is enough if they 
know how to govern their households, and obey their husbands without 
reasoning. Instances are adduced of women whom knowledge made ridi- 
culous, and then people think themselves justified in blindly abandoning 
girls to ignorant and indiscreet mothers.’ 

Fenelon’s method of education is essentially of a fostering kind. Kightly 
conceiving of education as in its essence consisting of the working of a 
higher within a lower mind, he sets it forth as genial in its influence and 
gentle in its operation, directed so as to had o\iJt the natural faculties, and 
combine them harmoniously in the one result of a high, pure, and efficient 
character, inspired by religion, impelled by benevolence, and guided by 
wisdom and prudence. But the advantages which he contemplates cannot 
bo secured unless education begins in childhood — ‘ tliat most tender in- 
fancy; this first age, wliich is commonly abandoned to indiscreet or 
immoral females, is that in which the deepest impressions are made, and 
which, in consequence, bears an important relation to all the rest of life. 
Before infants are entirely able to speak, you may prepare them for instruc- 
tion. This is no exaggeration. Think what a child does that cannot yet 
speak : he is learning a language which he will soon speak more exactly 
tlian scholars can speak the dead languages, which in their ripe years they 
have studied with so much labour. But what is involved in learning a 
language ? It is not merely the fixing in the memory of a great number of 
words ; it is, moreover, says St Augustin, the observation of the sense of 
each. The infant, lie adds, among its cries and its games, marks of what 
object each word is the sign. Children, then, know from the first more 
than is commonly thought, ^riius by words, aided by tones and gestures, 
you may give them an inclination to be wdtli the virtuous and honourable 
persons wlioin they see, rather than with others to whom they might be in 
danger of being attached ; and so, by the expression of your countenance 
and the accents of your voice, you may make them averse to the passionate 
and the disorderly. If, instead of infusing into them the idle fears of 
phantoms and ghosts, which by their violence must w eaken their yet tender 
minds ; if, instead of surrendering them to the false imaginations of their 
nurses in regard to things which they should seek or avoid, you endeavoured 
to communicate to them an agreeable idea of what is good, and a frightful 
notion of what is bad, they would be much assisted in their after efforts for 
the practice of virtue.’ 

Among the earliest manifestations of intellect in childhood is, a ceaseless 
and almost irrepressible curiosity. This faculty, which has been given 
expressly for the purpose of leading the child to knowledge, is in ordinary 
schools still discouraged, and but little understood and properly treated, 
even in the best-regulated homes and nurseries. Fenelon, however, was 
well aware of the opportunities it affords. 


Curiosity in Education. 

The curiosity of children is a natural instinct, which precedes instruction: 
dp not fail to profit by it. For example, in the country they see' a miUj 
And they wish to know what it is : you must show them how the ■ food’ 
which sustains the life of man is prepared. They see reapers; and you> 
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must explain what they are doing, how com is sown, and how it is multi- 
j#licd in the earth. In the town they see shops, where different trades are 
carried on, and various kinds of merchandise are sold. You miist never be 
wearied by their questions : they are openings offered by nature to facili- 
tate instmetion : show that you take a pleasure in them. You will thus 
insensibly teach them how all those things which are useful to man, and on 
which commerce depends, arc carried on. By degrees, and without any 
particular study, they will leam the manner in which the articles which 
they use are made, and the proper price of each. This is the real essence 
of economy. Tliis knowledge is not to be despised by any one, since all 
should beware lest they are deceived in their expenses ; but it is especially 
necessary for girls. 

Very important is it, too, not to overdo tljc work of education. Ordi- 
narily, objects and studies are eonfusedly crowded on children’s minds. 
Tho more solicitous the parent that his child should be well educated, the 
more numerous arc the topics to Avhich the child is coinpcllecl to attend. 
As a natural result, the mind is first distracted, then w'cariod, and then 
brought to loathe books and instruction altogether. Intellectual food 
should be given so as to foster growth, in order that growth may beget 
appetite, and the desire for knowledge ever keep ahead of the supplies, 
lienee the propriety of the ensuing remarks : — 


An Appetite for Knowledge. 

When you have related a fable, wait till the child asks you to tell 
another — thus leaving it always as if hungry for more. Then, curiosity 
being excited, relate choice portions of history, but in few words ; connect 
tliem together; and continue the recital from one day to another, in order 
to keep the children in suspense, and make them impatient to leam the 
end. Make your stories animated by lively and familiar tones ; let all 
your cliaracters speak ; children of strong imaginations -will think that they 
see and hear them. For example, relate the story of Joseph; make his 
brothers speak like brutal men, Jacob like a tender and afflicted father. 
Let Joseph himself speak : let him take a pleasure, when a lord in Egypt, 
in concealing himself from his brethren, in making them afraid, and then 
in disclosing himself to them. This lively representation, united with tho 
wonders of the narrative, will chann children, if you do not relate too 
many such stories to them, if you let them desire them, if you even promise 
them as a reward for good conduct, if you do not make them appear like 
lessons, if you do not compel children to repeat them. These repetitions, 
unless voluntary, annoy the children, and take away all their pleasure in 
such narratives. 

Like a wise teacher, Fenelon preferred historical narratives to catechisms. 

‘ Histories may seem to lengthen, but really abridge the course of instruc- 
tion,: whil^ they take from it the dryness of the catechisms, in which doc- 
trines are detached from facts. Anciently it was by histories that instruc- 
tion -^8 conveyed. Tlie admirable method in which Augustin wished the 
ignorant to be instructed was not peculiar to that saint : it was the method 
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universally observed in the church. It consisted, for instance, in showing, 
by events narrated in succession, that religion was as old as the world ; 
exhibiting Jesus Christ expected in the Old Testament, and Jesus Christ 
reigning in the New. This is the very substance of Christian insti-uction.’ 
Of special value is the chapter entitled ‘ Of the Way of Communicating 
Kcligious Ideas to Children.*'^ Wc translate a few words, as an illustration of 
Fenelon’s method ; — ‘ Without pressing cliildren, we ought gently to turn 
their first use of reason to the recognition of God. Direct Ihcir minds to 
a house : lead them to understand that it was not built by itself. The 
stones, you will say to them, recpiire some one to carry and place them. 
Let them see the masons at tlnm* work. Then lead their thoughts to the 
skies, to the earth, to the chief objects which God has made for man’s use. 
Say to them. Behold how much grander, how much better made, is the 
world than a lioiise I Has the world made itself? No : it was made by 
God’s own hands.’ Kecommending the einplo3^ment of sensible images to 
iw extent wdiich most Protestants would shun, Fenolon also .strictly enjoins 
that children should be led to ask for, and should constantly receive, an 
explanation of all the observances as well as the doctrines of the church. 
It deserves special notice that ho recommends that they should be intro- 
duced to the pages of the Bible itself : — * In order that they may the better 
understand the mysteries, the acts, and the maxims of .Jesus Christ, young 
persons should be induced to road the Gospel. At an early period they, 
ought to bo prepared to road the word of Cod as they are prepared to 
receive the communion.’ TJic general tenor of these remarks will have led 
the reader to expect that Fcnclon is an eiiciny to the employment of vio- 
lence in education. We rejoice to believe that the spirit of gentleness 
which characterised this good man has made some way into our schools. 
The old brutal and brutalising system of constant caning, beating, flogging 
— ^^ve may add, of pinching, knocking, plucking the hair, &c. — is now 
rapidly passing away. Yet still is Ihere need for admonition, and it can- 
not be given better than in these words : — 


Severity in Edneatiou to he avoidecL 

Never, except in a case of extreme necessity, assume an austere and 
imperious manner, which inspires children with fear. It is firequcntly 
affectation and pedantry in those who control, because children are gene- 
rally only too timid and bashful. By doing so, you would close their hearts 
and destroy their conscience, without which education must bo fruitless. 
Make yourself beloved by them ; let them be free with you, and let them 
not be afraid to allow you to see their fiiults. To succeed in tliis plan, you 
must be indulgent to those who do not dissemble before you. Do not 
appear cither surprised or irritated by their evil inclinations ; on the con-, 
^'compassionate their weakness. Sometimes there will arise this iii- 
Joomr^nience—that they will be less restrained by fear ; but, on the whole, 
^ Confidence and sincerity are more beneficial to them than rigorous autho- 
. rity. Moreover, authority will find its proper place if confidence and 
'persuasion are not strong enough; but you must always begin with an 
open, gay, and familiar, though not undignified manner : this will give you 
the opportunity of seeing children act naturally, and of knowing them 
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thoroughly. Indeed, even if you were to compel them by authority to 
observe all your rules, you would not gain your object ; all would degene- 
rate into constrained formality, and pcrliaps into hypocrisy: you would 
disgust them with the good which you ought invariably to endeavour to 
make them love. 

Fonelon’s style has a perceptible rise in his ‘ Dialogues sur TEloquencc ’ 
— (‘Dialogues on Eloquence’), in which he first unfolds the principles and 
resources of the ai*t of persuasion, and then applies the results to the 
oratory of the pulpit. The piece is full of admirable remarks, and will 
well repay a careful perusal. In subjects of this kind, no less than on re- 
ligious subjects, Fenelon appears at home. The maxims and the practice 
both of the classic writers and the fathers of the Christian church, arc 
made to contribute their choicest treasures lor the enrichment and adorning 
of his pages. Knowing that it is necessary to expose the bad as well as 
set forth and recommend the good, Foiiclon opens In’s subject by exhibit- 
ing the grave errors of those preachers who, led away by false taste, seek 
to please and dazzle rather than to convince and convert ; and for their 
unworthy ends indulge in refineiinents of thought, heap inconsistent images 
one on another, twist the words of Scripture into such contortions as they 
need, and deliver their gaudy patchwork iu tones swelling and loud, and 
with high assurance and vehement gesture. The delivery, as well as the 
composition of pulpit discourses, is hero treated of. In the Catholic pulpits 
of France it was, and still is, customary to pronounce the sermon from 
memory. The defects which are inseparable from so artificial a method 
are well described, and extemporaneous preaching is strongly recommended, 
special pains, however, being taken that it is only for the words that a 
preacher slionld trust to t]\o impulse of the moment. On a topi(5 of such 
interest and importance we permit ourselves to make a long extract, and , 
that the rather becaiisc the remarks are of general application. 


Tno Good Preacher. 

(7. When a man has acquired this fund of solid knowledge, and when his ' 
exemplary virtues liavc edified the church, ho will be capable of explaining 
the gospel with much authority and profit. By familiar instructions, and 
the conferences in which ho has early had practice, he will have acquired 
sufficient freedom and facility to enable him to speak well. I consider, 
moreover, that if such a person applies to all the details of the ministry — 
that is to say, to tlio administration of the sacraments, to the guidance of 
souls, the consolation of the dying and the afflicted — he cannot have time 
to commit to memory elaborate discourses. His mouth must speak accord- 
ing to the fulness of his heart — that is to say, it must communicate to the 
people the plenitude of evangelical knowledge and the affectionate senti- 
ments of the preacher. Concerning wliat you said yesterday of sermons 
committed to memory, I had the cuiiosit’y to refer to a passage which I 
had formerly met with in the writings of St Augustin. I will give you 
the substance of it. He maintains tlmt preachers ought to speak in a still 
more clear and sensible manner than other men, because, as custom and 
politeness do not permit questions to be addressed to them, they ought to 
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£ear lest they should not sufficiently adapt their language to the compre- 
hension of their audience. For this reason, he says, those w^ho learn their 
sermons word for word, and who cannot repeat and explain a truth till 
they perceive that it is understood, greatly diminish their usefulness. 
Hence you see that St Augustin was content to prepare his subject in his 
mind without committing to memory all the words of Ids sermons. Even 
though the laws of true eloquence may demand more, those of the evan- 
gelical ministry do not allow anything further. For my own part, I have 
long been of your opinion on tlic subject. Wldle there are so many press- 
ing wants in Christianity — while the preacher — ^who ought to be the man 
of God, prepared for every good work — should hasten to eradicate igno- 
rance and scandals from the field of the church — 1 consider it to be very 
unworthy of him to pass Ids life in his study engaged in rounding periods, 
in retouching portraits, and inventing divisions ; for he who places himself 
on tlic footing of this class of preachers has no time to do anything else ; 
lie cannot pursue any other study nor undertake any other labour. To 
relieve himself, he is frequently even compelled to repeat the same sermons 
again and again. What eloquence does that man possess whose audience 
can anticipate all his expressions and variations of style. Truly that is a 
fine way to surprise, to astonish, to soften, to seize, and persuade the hearts 
of men ! It is a strange mode of concealing art, and giving utterance to 
nature ! For my part, I frankly avow that all this scandalises me. "What 1 
shall the dispenser of God’s mysteries be an idle doclaimer, jealous of his 
reputation, and a lover of vain pomp? Shall ho not dare to speak of God 
to his people without liaving arranged all Ids words and learnt his lesson 
by heart like a schoolboy ? 

A, Yoim zeal pleases me : what you say is true. It must not, however, 
be spoken too strongly, for we ought to spare many persons of merit and 
even piety, who, deferring to custom, or prejudiced by example, have 
adopted in sincerity the plan which you justly blame. But 1 am ashamed 
of interrupting you so often. Conclude, 1 intreat of you. 

C, I should wish a preacher to explain every part of religion, to develop 
it in a sensible manner, to show the institution of things, to mark their 
course and tradition ; and in thus showing the origin and the establishment 
of religion, to destroy the objections of libertines without openly attacking 
them, lest he should give occasion of offence to simple believers. 

A. You speak justly, for the proper mode of proving the truth of religion 
is to explain it well. It proves itself when the true idea of it is given. 
All other proofs not derived from the substance and circumstances of reli- 
gion itself are, as it were, foreign to it. For example, the best proof of 
the creation of the world, of the deluge, and of the miracles of Moses^ lies 
in tlie nature of those miracles, and the manner in which the history of them 
is written. A wise and unprejudiced man need only read them to feel 
their truth. 

(7. 1 should also wish a preacher to explain carefully and consecatively 
to his people not only all the details of the Gospel and the mysteries, but 
also the origin and institution of the sacraments, the traditions, discipline, 
office, and ceremonies of the church. He will thus fortify the minds of 
the faithftil against the objections of heretics ; he will plabe them in a posi- 
tion to give a reason of their belief, and even to influence those heretics 
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ivho are not obstinate in error. All these instructions 'will coniirm liiith, 
will give a liigh idea of religion, and will enable the people to derive edih-- 
cation from all that they see in the church ; instead of wliich, with the 
superlicial knowledge generally communicated, they comprehend scarcely 
anything that they sec, and have but a confused idea of what they hear 
from tlie preacher. It is principally for the sake of this course of instruc- 
tions that I should wish that settled ministers, such as pastors, should 
preach in efich parish. I have often remarked that there is not any art or 
science in the world which masters do not teach in an orderly manner hy 
principles and method ; religion only is not taught in this way to the faith- 
ful. In their childhood they receive a dry, little catecliism, which they 
learn by heart without understanding its meaning; after that they receive* 
no other instruction than vague and detaclicd sermons, f wisli, as you saitl 
just now, that Cliristians were taught the first elements of religion, and 
regularly coiidiicted to the higher mysteri(*s. 

Among the most original and iiisti*iu‘tive of hY'nelon’s writings an; liis 
‘ Dklogucs dcs Alorts ’ — (' Dialogues of the Dead ’). Fcnelon was particii- 
larl}' attentive to the form in 'which ho gave utterance to his ideas, lie 
'well knew that a good thouglit not only deserves a good dress, but depends 
for its acceptiuice very iniicli on tluj manner in which it makes its app(*>ar- 
mice ; and he ■was led to study this point the more, because in most of bis 
literary productions be bad before him the improvement of tlui ])rinces 
intrusted to his care as his primary and special object. Itoyal y(mths ar(3 
never very ready to receive ideas of a lofty kiinl, and in Fenelon's task 
tlujrc were special didiculties to overcome. 'Fhe form which he adopted in 
the piece now before us was siiigidarly fitted to aid Fenclon in convoying 
the impressions which ho wished to eommunicate. Jt is in Tartarus that 
his characters appear, and that liis dialogues are held. The shows and 
gauds of earth have vanished, realities only jjrevail now ; the king has lost 
Ills crown, the conqueror has to answer for the blood which his victories 
cost ; vice undergoes its terrible piinisbmeiits, and virtue only is radiant 
with joy. it certainly was a bold idea to take the gi*andsou of Louis XI V^. 
down into the shades, and hold school there lor his special instruction and 
benefit. Not less happy than ladd was the conception, and well is it exe- 
cuted. In the following terms did Feneluii strive to cure the impetuons- 
ness of the Duke of Burgiiiidy : — 


« 

Alexander and Clitue. 

Clitm, Good-day, great monarch. When didst thou descend into these 
gloomy regions ? 

Alexander, Ah, Clitus ! withdraw ; I cannot endure tlie sight of thee : 
it reproaches me with my fault. ^ 

Cliius, It is the will of J^luto that T should remain before thee, as a 
punishment to thee for having killed me unjustly. 1 am sorry for it, for 
1 still love thee, notwithstanding the wrong which I snifered at thy hands ; 
but I can never leave thee. 

Alex, Oh, wretched companionship: always to behold a man who i*enunds 
me of a deed of which I am so much ashamed ! 
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Clihis. I 0.111 look upon my murderer. Why caiist thou not behold .1 
Jiiau whom thou didst kill ? I find that the great are more sensitive than 
other men : they wish to see only tliose who arc pleased with them, who 
flatter, and pi-etend to admire them. The borders of the Styx are not the 
place for such feelings. Thou oughtest to have relinquished them with 
thy royal grandeur. Tlioii hast nothing to give here, and thou wilt not 
find any flatterers. 

Alex. AI.1S, what a misfortune! On earth I was a god; here I am but 
.1 ghost, and I am pitilessly reproached with my faults ! 

Clitm. Why didst thou commit them? 

Alex, Wlven I killed tliee T had drunk too much. 

Clihis, A lino excuse truly for a hero and a god ! He who ought to 
have been rc.isonablc enough to govern the whole earth, lost all his senses 
by drunkenness, and reduced liinisclf to the condition of a ferocious beast ! 
Hut confess tlie truth. Thou wast intoxicated more by fiilso glory and 
anger than by Avine. Thou couldst not endure my condemnation of the 
A'anity which led thee to receive divine honours, and to forget the services 
Avhich had been reiuhjrcd to thee. Answer me : I no longer fear that thou 
Avilt kill me. 

Alex. Oil, cruel gods, Avhy cannot I be rcve]iged upon you ? But alas ! 
] cannot cveu take vengOiinco on this ghost of Clilus, who insults me so 
brutally. 

ClUus. I perceive, tliat thou art as initalde and violent as thou wast 
among the living. But no one fears thee here. For my part I pity thee. 

Alex, What! the great Alexander an object of pity to so mean a felloAV 
as Clitus ! AMiy cannot 1 kill thee, or destroy myself? 

Clitm. Thou canst not do either. Ghosts never die : thou art immortal. 
But it is not the immortality to Avhich thou laidst claim : thou must resign 
thyself to being merely a gliost like me, or like the meanest of men. Thou 
Avilt here find no more provinces to lay waste ; no kings to trample upon ; 
no palaces to bum in tliy drunkenness ; no ridiculous fables to relate, in 
order to boast thyself the son of Jupiter. 

Alex. Thou treatest me as a wretch. 

Clitm. No ; 1 acknowledge thee to be a great conqueror, with sublime 
natural qualities, but spoilt by too great success. Does it offend thee to 
tell tliee the truth with affection ? If truth offends, return to the eartli 
in search of flatterers. 

Alex. Of Avhat avail, then, is all my glory, if Clitus even does not spare 
me ? • 

Clitm. It Avas thy impetuosity which tarnished thy glory among the 
living; dost thou Avish to keep it unblemished among the dead? Thou 
must be modest among ghosts, Avho have nothing to gain or lose with thee. 

AUx. Bnl thou saidst that thou lovedst me? 

CUt/^ 8 . Yes, I love thy person Avithout loving thy faults. 

aUx. If thou lovest me, spare me. 

Clitm. Because I love thee, I Avill not spare thee. When thou wast so 
chaste in the eyes of the wife and daughter of Darius, when thou showedst 
so much generosity towards that A^anquished prince, thou deservedst gi-eat 
praises: 1 gave , them to thee. Prosperity afterwards made thee forget 
even the care of thy oavu glory. I leave thee. Adieu. 
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While Fenclon instructed the prince, he kept in his mind tlie idea of tho 
•future monarch ; and the actual tyranny of Louis XTV. made him specially 
solicitous to spare France the e\'il3 of a second despotism under his su^^ 
cessor. Accordingly, several of the Dialogues of the Dead speak eloquently 
in favour of a paternal government, and against tyranny. We give a 
specimen : — 


Plato mid Dionysius the Tyrant. 

Dionyaius. Good-day, Fhito. Thou art just the same as thou wast when 
I saw thee in Sicily. 

Plato, As for thee, tliou hast lost the splendour which surrounded tlieo 
when on thy throne. 

Dim, Thou wast but a chimerical philosopher ; thy republic was only a 
beautiful dream. 

PlaU), Thy tyranny was not more substantial tiiaii my republic. It lias 
fallen. 

Vioti, Thy friend Dion betrayed me. 

Plato, Thou betrayedst lliyself. lie who makes liimsclf liated lias 
cverytlung to fear. 

Dion, But then how much it costs to make ouo.'s self beloved! Wc 
must jilease others. Is it not better to please ourselves at tlie risk of 
being hated ? 

Plato, Those who make themselves liatcd; in order to gratify their 
passions, have as many enemies as tliey liavo subjects: tliey are never 
in safety. Tell mo, didst thou ever sleep In irniiquillity ? 

Dim, No ; 1 confess it. But it was because i had not tfdvcii the lives 
of a sufijcient number. 

Plaio, All! dost thou not perceive tliat ilic dctitli of some drew upon 
tlice tlie hatred of tlic rest? — tluit those who beheld the massacre of tlieir 
neighbours expected to die in tbeir turn, and could save themselves only 
by forestalling tlieo ? It was necessary fur thee citlier to kill every one 
of the citizens, or to abamlon tliy severe jninishments, and endeavour to 
make thyself beloved. Those who are beloved liy tho peojile need no 
guards : they live among their subjects as fatJiors, wlio fear nothing in the 
midst of their omi children. 

Dion, I remember that thou didst urge all these arguments upon mo 
when I was on the point of renouncing tyranny, in order to become tliy 
disciple, but a flatterer prevented me from executing my design. It miu^^t 
be confessed that it is very di/Hcult to resign sovereign power. 

Plato. Would it not have been better to resign it voluntarily, in order 
to become a philosopher, than to be disgracefully deprived of it, and com- 
pelled to gain thy bread by the traile of a schoolmaster at Corinth ? 

Dim. But I did not foresee that I should be driven into exile. 

Plato. All ! How couldst thou hope to remain master in a place where 
thou hadst driven everybody to the necessity of ruining thee, in order to 
avoid thy cruelty ? 

Dion. I hoped that tliey would never dare to attack me. 

Plata. Wlien men risk more in letting you live than in attacking you, 
there will always bo foimd some ready to bo first with the blow. Your 
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own fjiiards can secure their lives only by taking yours. But tell mo 
frankly, didst thou not load a more pleasant life in thy poverty at Corinth 
than in thy splendour at S}Tacuse ? 

Dion. That is true ; the schoolmaster of Corinth ate and slept tolerably 
well ; the tyrant of Syraciuso always had fears and suspicions. It was 
necessary to murder some one, to seize treasures, to make conquests. 
Pletisurcs were no longer pleasures : I had exhausted them, and they 
always agitated me too violently. Tell me also, oh, philosopher, wast thou 
very unhappy when I caused thee to be sold ? 

Plato. I enjoyed in slavery the same tivinquillity which thou possessedst 
at Corinth ; but with this difference — I had the happiness of suffering 
for virtue, by the injustice of a tyrant, and thou wast a tyrant deposed in 
disgrace from thy tyranny. 

Dion, (ro; I gain nothing by arguing with thee. If ever I return to 
the world, J will choose a private station of life, or I will make myself 
beloved by the people whom I govern. 

The pervading aim of the ^ Dialogues of the Dead’ is the instriuition of 
the Duke of Biirgmidy in the science and art of kingcraft. But Fenelon’s 
was a wide -and deep mind ; and very various, in consequence, was the 
course of )ireparation tlirough which he led his royal pupil. Hence the 
present scries of essays offers materials tio less diversified than rich. It is, 
indeed, a well-condensed manual of instruction on most of the great con- 
cerns of human life. Here IMercury and Charon come together for the 
enlightenment of teachers; Hercules and ^J’heseus confess their faults in 
briefly narrating their deeds; Achilles and Homer speak of the love of 
letters and the love of glory; Dlysses and fTrilliis combine to preach a 
.sermon in favour of .sound i>hilosophy and trm* religion ; Confucius and 
Socrates are brought face to face, to compare Kastern with W'e.stern civili- 
.sation. Indeed all' history is laid under contribution ^ and the most distin- 
guished men of France, Italy, and Koine, as well as Greece, appear on the 
stage in their own characters, with all the prestige of antiquity and all the 
solemn impressiveness of the world bey^ond tlie tomb. 

To no subject does the mind of Fcneloii recur more readily than to 
literary criticism, and on no subject are his opinions more judicious and 
valuable. In France, it has not been unu.sual for Virgil to be prcfen*ed to 
Homer, and Ciecro set before Demosthenes. In tliese. performance.s the 
essential features of the national character had a large share of influence. 
But Fenelon's mind was too masculine, and his culture too high, to fall 
into such mistakes. ITis, indeed, was a Greek mind in its strength, its 
culture, and its tastes. Accordingly, ho prefeiTed the Greek models, the 
rapid simplicity of Demosthenes, to the magnificent eloquence of Cicero. 
Jis connected with this subject, wc place here Fcjiiclon’s description of a 
tnie^irator, taken from a * Letter on Eloquence,’ which, at their request, 
Jie aii^iresBed to the celebrated French Academy, and wliich may justly 

designated as an elegant treatise on rhetoric : — 


Tlic True Orator. 

The true orator ornaments his discourse only with luminous truths, 
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noble sentiments, cxpressiojis strong and proportionate to the feelings 
, with wliieh he wishes to inspire his audience : he thinks, he feels, and 
words follow'. ‘ lie does iiot depend on langiw/je^ says St Augustin ; ‘ Urn- 
gimjc dipemls on him' A man who has a strong and noble mind, with 
some natural facility in speaking, and great practice, need never fear the 
w'ant of words, his least discourses will have original traits which florid 
decliximers can never imitate. lie is not a slave to words — he goes direct to 
the truth ; he knows that passion is, as it w’ere, the soul of language, lie 
first discovers the fundamental principle of the subject w'hioh lie -wislios to 
develop ; he makes this principje his chief point of view ; he returns to it 
again and again, in order to make it familiar to the minds of his audience ; 
he develops the coiisccpienccs in a short and sensible deduction. Each 
tmtli is placed in its proper position wdth reference to the whole ; it pre- 
pares, it introduces, and supports another truth which needs its aid. By 
this arrangement the orator avoids tlie repetitions wJiicli may be spared a 
reader ; but he docs not omit one of the repetitions wliich arc essential to 
loiid the auditor frequently back to the jjoiut which alone decides the 
whole. The conclusion imist bo fre(|ucntly sbow'ii in the principle. From 
this prineiidc, as from a centre, light spreads over cvciy iiart of the work, 
in tlie same w’ay as a painter places his picture in such a position as to 
tlirow' upon each object its propi*.r degree of light. The whole discourse 
is one ; it consists of a single proposition shown in the most forcible 
manner by various mod(‘s of expression. This unity of design gives the 
entire w'ork to our view at a single glance, just as from tlie public place of 
a town yon may see every avenue and gate when all the streets arc straight, 
regular, and syiniuotrical. The discourse is the ])roposition developed; 
the proposition is the discourse abridged, lie who docs not feel the 
beauty and force of this unity and order, has as yet seen nothing in the 
clear light of day : he has beheld only sha<Iow's in the caverns of Bluto. 
What should w'o say of an architect wdio should perceive no difference 
betw cen a great pahice, whoso parts are all symnietrit'al and so constructed 
/IS to form a whole in the same design, and a confused mass of small build- 
ings not making a wdiole, though erected near each other ? What com- 
parison can there be between the Coliseum and the shapeless multitude of 
irregular buildings of a town ? True unity belongs only to that w'ork 
from which you cannot take aw'ay anything Avithout inflict ing a mortal 
injury. True order exists only Avherc nothing can bo displaced without 
Aveakening, obscuring, and deranging the Avhole. 

The author Avho fails to impart this order to his discourse is imperfect; 
he is deficient either in taste or genius. Order is rarely displayed in the 
operations of ' the mind. When it is found in union Avith propriety, poAver, 
and A'eheincnco, the discourse is perfect. But a complete insight, a 
thorough penetration into and comprehension of the subject, are essential 
in order to knoAv the precise place for every Avord. This knoAvledgo can 
never be attained by an unlearned dcclaimer, carried aw'ay by his imagina- 
tion. Isocrates is agreeable, insinuating, full of elegance ; but can he be 
compared to Homer? Let us go farther. I do not fear to say that 
Demosthenes appears to me to be superior to Cicero. I protest that no 
one admires Cicero more than I do : he embellishes everything that he 
touches ; he docs honour to language ; he employs words as no other per- 
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son could employ them ; lie has great versatility of mind ; ho is even brief 
and vehement, whenever he wishes to be so, against Catiline, Verres, or 
Antony. But we perceive the ornament in his works. The art in them 
is wonderful, but we see through it. The orator does not forget himself, 
and allow himself to be forgotten, in thinking of the welfare of the re- 
public. Demosthenes appears to go out of himself, and to see only his 
country. He docs not seek for the beautiful, he displays it without think- 
ing of it. He is above admiration. He uses language as a modest man 
uses his garment — to cover himself. He thunders, he lightens : k is a 
torrent which sweeps all before it. We cannot criticise him, because we 
are overpowered. We think of the things that he says, not of his words. 
We lose sight of him ; our minds arc occupied solely with the idea of the 
all-invading Philip. 1 am delighted with both these orators ; hutT confess 
that I am affected less by tlie infinite art and magnificent eloquence of 
Cicero, than by the rapid simplicity of Demosthenes. 

The high merit of these w'ords leads us naturally to the ‘ Adventures of 
Telemachus, the Son of Ulysses,’ in which Fcmelon’s mind, both in sub- 
stance and form, shines forth in its fullest and brightest radiance. Our 
purpose has not been to give a full analysis of Fenclon’s writings, but to 
make such remarks, and offer such extracts, as may instruct as well as 
interest. Tliis plan we sluill observe in regard to this our last subject, the 
rather because, as the work itself is accessible to Englishmen, we are, 
desirous of Iciiding the reader to the careful study of its illuminated pages. 

In a preliminary * Discourse on Epic Poetry,’ the editor, among several 
other subjects relating tliereto, speaks of the ideas which Telemachus 
develops respecting the Deity, in these instructive tenns : — * The ideas 
which our poet gives us of the divinity are not only worthy of God, but 
infinitely loveable by man, .Everything inspires confidence and love — a 
gentle piety, a free and noble adoration, due to the perfection of the In- 
finite Being, and not a superstitious, dark, and servile worship, which 
seizes and beats down the heart, when God is considered only as a power- 
ful legislator, who rigorously punishes the violation of his laws. The poet 
represents God to us as loving man, and shows that God’s love and good- 
ness ‘arc not subordinated to the blind decrees of destiny, nor merited by 
the pompous shows of an exterior worship, neither subject to the fantastic 
caprices of the pagan divinities, but always regulated by the changeless 
law of wisdom, which cannot do otherwise than love virtue, and treat men, 
not according to the number of the animals which they immolate, but the 
passions which they sacrifice.’ ‘ Wc are made, in every part of the poem, 
to feel that the Almighty acts unceasingly in us, in order to render us 
good and happy ; that God is the immediate source of all our virtues and 
of all our knowledge ; that we hold from him our reason no less than our 
life ; that liis sovereign truth ought to be our solo guide, and his supreme 
will ought to regulate all our affections ; that, failing to consult this uni- 
versal and unchangeable wisdom, man secs only seductive phantoms ; and 
that, failing to listen to that wisdom, he hears only the confused noise of 
his passions.’ The morality of the poem is equally good : — ‘ It tends to 
make us forget ourselves,, so as to refer everything to God, and to make us 
His worshippers.’ And the end of his political views is ‘ to cause us to 
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prefer the general good to our own private advaiitago. The grand prin- 
ciple on wliioh the whole work turns is, that the entire worid is only a 
universal republic, and each nation only a great tamily. From this noble 
and luminous idea arc produced what are called the laws of nature and of 
nations — ^laws which, as here described, are equitable, generous, full of 
humanity. Under these views, you no more regard each country as inde- 
pendent of others, but the Imiiian race as an indivisible whole. The heart 
is no longer limited to the love of oiir native land, but cxpiinds, bctiomcs 
immense, and, by a universal good-will, embraces .all men. Hence arise the' 
love of foreigners, mutual confidence among neighbouring nations, good 
ifdth, justice, aud peace among the rulers of the world, .as well as among 
the individual members of each state. Our author show’s us that the glory 
of royalty is to govern men so .as to render them good and happy ; that 
the authority of a prince is never better confiianeil than when it rests on 
tlie love of his people ; and tliat the true wealth of a state consists in cut- 
ting .aw.ay all factitious wants, and in being satisfied witfi what is necessary, 
and with innocent and simple pleasures. By this means he proves that 
virtue not only contributes to prep.arc man for future felicity, but renders 
society in this life as hap])y as it can be.* 

In confirmation of these statements, wo might have given, had our limits 
permitted, numerous and brilliant. i)assagcs ; as it is, we conclude with the 
following, illustrative of the remarkable fact, that several of the most 
important movements of tlic present d.ay were in theory foreseen and 
approved by this eminently great and good man ; — 


Commercial Prosperity— Commercial Freedom, 

* How is it,’ said I to Narbal, * tlmt the Phoenicians h,avc made them- 
selves masters of the commerce of the whole earth, and have thus become 
rich at the expense of all other nations?’ ‘ You see,’ .answered he, * thjit 
the situation of Tyre is fiivourable to commerce. Our country has the 
glory of having invented the art of navigation ; the Tyrians, if we may 
believe the traditions of the remotest antiquity, were the first masters 
of the' ocean long before the age of Tiphys and the Ai'gonauts, of wlioin 
Greece is so proud. The Tyi-ians, I say, were the first who dared to 
trust themselves in a frail bark to the mercy of the waves and tlie 
tempest, who fathomed the depths qf the sea, who observed the constel- 
lations far from land, according to the science of the Egyptians and 
Babylonians — in a word, who united so many nations separated by the 
ocean. The Tyrians are industrious, patient, laborious, neat, sober, and 
economical: they arc under a strict iutem.al government; they are perfectly 
united; and never was a nation more constant, more sincere, more faithful, 
more true, or more obliging to all foreigners. In these things, without 
farther inquiry, you find the causes which make them monarchs of the 
ocean, and their harbour the scat of so uscfid a commerce. If division 
and jealousy were to arise among them, if they began to indulge in luxury 
and idleness, did the heads of the nation despise labour and economy, 
were the arts no longer honoured in their town, did they fail in good faith 
tovv«arda foreigners, did they clffinge in the least particular the rules of a 
free commerce, did they neglect their maniifactiu'cs, or cease to make tlio 
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great iitiproveiuents necessary to bring eaoli kind of nicrcliandise to per- 
fection— you would Sbori behold the fall of that power which you admire.* 
* But e.\'pliiiii to me,* said 1, ‘ the method by which I may at some period 
estahlLsli a similar commerce at Ithaca?’ ‘ Do,’ he answered, ‘ as we do 
lierc: give a ready and favourable reception to all foreigners; let them lind 
safety, convenience, and entire liberty in your harbours ; never allow your- 
selves to be overcome by avarice or pride. The proper way to gain much is 
never to wish to gain too much, and to know how to lose at proper times. 
Make all foreigners love you; even suffer somewhat from them. Fear t(> 
excite their jealousy by your pride ; be faithful to the laws of commerce ; 
let them be simple and easy; accustom your people to obey them implicitly. 
Punish severely fraud, and even negligence or luxury among the merchants : 
these things ruin commerce, by ruining the men wlio carry it on. Above 
all, never attempt to restrict commerce, in order to make it serve your 
own purposes. The prince should never interfere witli it, lest he should 
restrict it ; and lie ought to allow his subjects who have the trouble, to 
enjoy all the profits, otherwise he will discourage them. lie will derise 
sufficient adsMiitagc from the wealth whicli svill flow into his dominions. 
Commerce resembles certain springs : if you attempt to change their course, 
they Avill become dry. Profit and convenience are the only things which 
attract foreigners to you : if you make coimncrce less agreeable and useful 
to them, they will gradually withdraw, and return no more ; because other 
nations, benefiting by your iniprudencc, will invite their visits, and tlnis 
accustom them to do without you. 1 must even confess that for some time 
the glory of Tyre has been much diminished. Oh, if you had seen it, my 
dear ''relemachiis, before the reign of I’ygmalion, you would have been 
much more astonished. You now find here only the sad remains of a 
greatness which is hastening to decay. Oh, unhappy Tyre, into what 
hands hast tlioii fallen ! h^ormcrly, the ocean brouglit to thee tribute from 
ail the nations of the earth. J'ygmalion is in constant fear both of foreigners 
and his own subjects. Instead of opening Jiis harbours, according to our 
ancient custom, to all the most distant nations with entire freedom, ho 
wishes to know the number of vessels wdiich arrive, the countries whence 
they come, the names of the men they carry, the trade to which they be- 
long, the nature and prices of their merchandise, and the time of their stay 
here. Still worse than this, he employs fraud to surprise the merchants, 
and confiscate their goods. He annoys those merchants whom he thinks 
most opulent; he establishes new imposts on different iwetexts. lie him-^ 
■self wishes to engage in commerce, and every one fears to have any business 
with him. Thus trade; is languishing; foreigners are gradually forgetting 
the road to Tyre, once so i>ieasant to them; and if l^ygmalion do not 
cliang& :l]^a conduct, our glory and our power will soon IjC transferred to 
soifle l^ettor nation, better governed than ours.* 



EVERY-DAY LIFE OF THE GREEKS. 


R EMOTENKSS ill time, which renders dark and uncertain the public 
cliaracter and collective movements ol’ nations, is apt to obliterate 
altogether the view of their jirivate life. J^arly annalists and historians 
record whiit strikes themselves*?, or what has an interest for the public they 
immediately address ; and this is most likely to be somctliing different 
from tlie ongoings of (‘very-day life among the mass of the people. The 
way that individuals obtain their livelihood, and provide for themselves 
articles of food, clothing, and shelter; their manner of enjoying life; 
their home and domestic relations ; their village and town arrangements ; 
tlieir system of education and early upbringing : llieir eercmonial in cele- 
brating births, marriages, and deaths ; tiieir performance of all the private 
duties of life — suili points as these make the whole interest of existence 
to a people, hot they do not need to be minutely recordo<l in literature in 
order to bo interesting : the facts being present and alive, the picture is 
considered unnecessary, at least until a certain degree of literary progress 
has been attained, when it is called for to enhance still farther the plea- 
sures of actual life. 

Although the interest of the grand movc'ments and struggles which 
make up the puldic Iran .suctions recorded in history is at all times very 
great, yet it iloes not include the whole charm of a representation of the 
past. The particulars of private and individual existence are universally 
intelligible and interesting. Our own private affairs arc generally the 
foremost object of our solicitmle ; next to them conic the private affairs 
•bf our relatives, friends, and fellow-citizens ; and persons who disregard 
public and world transactions can .still be attracted by the recital of indi- 
vidual and domestic existence. 

The ancient Greeks, being in many re.spects the most remarkable people 
that ever Jived, have been naturally a subject of intense curiosity to the 
modem world. Their public transaction.s, and the lives and doings of their 
prominent men, have been studied and discussed for agqs ; and although 
their private existence has been less fully set forth in their extant works, 
yet the curiGsity and industry of recent times has extracted from the 
scattered hints contained in their literatui*e at large a pretty full and pre- 
cise account of its every-day rotttinc. A few of these particulars it is pro- 
posed to touch upon in the present Paper. 

We must premise, however, that the ancient Greek world was composed 
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of a very great numb,er (several hundrcfls) of iridopendeiit commTinities, 
with many striking difTerenccs in their manner of life. But of tlicso 
there stood out conspicuousj towering far above all the rest, the great 
Athenian people, inhabiting the town of Athens, together with an adjoining 
rural district, both comprehended in the province of Attica, which was 
about equal to a middling-sized English county. I’lie Athenians were a 
part of what Avas termed tlic Ionic race of the Greeks, which comprohended 
other tribes dwelling in the northern section of iho. Greek peninsula, as 
well as many flourishing colonies in Asia Minor and elsewhere, common 
peculiarities of speech being tniccd throughout these various branches. 
The Athenians having outstripped all other. Greeks in mental cultiva- 
tion and civilised progress, tludr life is at once the most iiit(Testing and 
the best know'ii : hence a delineation of Greek manners will naturally 
centre upon them as they stood at the period of their highest development 
— that is, about four ceiitiiries before the Christian era. 

The great rivals of tluj Athenians in empire and physical force were the 
Spartans, who lived near the soutlicrn coast of the Peninsula, and belonged 
to what is called the Dorian race, of wliich they were the acknowledged 
head. But the Spartans, at a period long before the dawn of history, had 
acquired a system of institutions, public and private, totally different from 
any other state whether Ionic or Dorian, and therefore requiring to be 
described by itself apart. The Athenian life might, with proper explana- 
tions, be made to represent Greek life in gentyvil ; but the Spartan repre- 
sents no other mode of existence known to history — it stands alone more 
like a theoretical view’ than a known and actual development. Wo shall 
therefore, in the present sketch, dwell principally upon the Athenians, and 
conclude with a short notice of the leading Spartan peculiarities. 

In studying eitlier the public or the private transactions of ancient 
Greece, we are forced, at some stage or otlier, upon a consideration of 
the Grecian character, from which their manner of life, as well as 
their literature and thought, took its rise. It is possible for us to appre- 
ciate with considerable precision the great leading features of that character. 
The four regions of human nature characterised under Sense, Intellect, 
Emotion, and Activity,* being assumed as a natural division of the sub- 
ject, wc are enabled to state under each what was tlie prominent pecu- 
liarities of the Grecian mind. 

In the region of Sense, including the appetites and instincts immediately* 
related to the senses, wc remark in the Greek the eliaracteristio of impres- 
sionahleness ; by which is meant a ready susceptibility and responsiveness 
to sensible impressions. Whatever fell on tho touch, tlie eye, or the ear, 
was keenly felt, and wakened up the activity of the frame to receive and 
Onjoy it. A lively and demonstrative turn, ns distinguished from sedate- 
iie8& and suppression of the feelings, w’as the natural consequence. Instead 
of stolid' indifference or dignified restraint, a full phiy was given to the 
expression and activity called fortli by the stimulus of sights, sounds, 
and outward objects in general. It is not to be asserted that the organs 
of the senses were naturally finer among the Greeks, but it may be 
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maintained with the highest probability that the muscular system which 
(••, cry sense brings into play, and which has a class of important feelings of 
its own, Avas more delicate and more susceptible' than among other races. 
'I'hc feelings of form and pressure, as well as of action and resistance in 
general, arc seated in the muscular apparatus, and are indications of its 
cliaracter and degree of relinement ; and it is impossible not to recognise in 
Greek art, and perhaps also in their love of athletic sports, a high develop- 
ment of these sensibilities. It must, liOAvcvcr, be observed, that neither 
this nor the subsequent characteristics apply in their full force to the 
Spartans. 

But it is in tlic region of Intellect that we can speak with most confidence 
as to tlio character of the Grecian race. In pure force of intelligeme no 
I)eople has ever approached the Greeks. A mere enumeration of the pro- 
ducts of tlieir mental activity will suffice for a demonstration. When wo 
are treating of intellect in general, without distinguishing the different 
foi'ces at work in supporting it, we can recognise it by this broad feature 
— namely, the rapid conversion of sensible images into permanent and 
enduring forms that can bo easily recalled in 1 he absence of the original 
things. In proportion as a man is able to realise absent objects and forms 
with all the vividness of the real presence, and act upon them as if the 
things themselves were in view, in tlmt proportion is he ah intelligent 
being; tbe sooner be absorbs the world into himself, the abler is he for 
all purposes of intellect. And if this absoi'ption of the Avorld’s picture and 
ongoings is pure and undistorted by inward feelings and bias, we have a 
proof of the purity of the iiitelligciiee itself. 

The purest forms in nature are those employed for the purposes of 
science : in the figures, diagrams, shapes, and language made use of in 
geometry, astronomy, mechanics, political economy, <^c. there is ajinost no 
scope for appetite or emotion ; there is neither beauty, pathos, humour, nor 
the picturesque. TIic vigorous absoiqition and possession of such objects 
arc the proof of the purest form of intelligence. The man or the people 
who surpasses all other men or peoples in scienlilic creations, is by that 
fact shoAVti to jiossess a preponderance of naked intelligence. But until 
the Greek came, the Avorld know nothing of science, and seemed in nowiiy 
approaching to that acquisition. The beginnings of all tlie sciences, and a 
very great amount of progrcjss in some of them, must be traced to Greece: 
mathematics, astronomy, physics, medicine, h>gic, rhetoric, politics, all 
originated there, and passed through their early stages with astonishing 
ra])idity. The nations that have advanced science cannot compare them- 
selves with the nation that created it, not simply out of notliing, but out of 
a host of adverse tendencies and inveterate discouragements and obstruc- 
tions. Intense mu.st have been the intellectual hankerings of the man who 
first amused his leisure with contriving the propositions of Euclid. 

The Greek intellect shoAved itself not in its science alone, but in the 
highly intellectual structure and style of its speech, where meaning and 
clearness were remarkably predominant OA^cr mere sound and emotion. 
With the Greek also originated the notion of philosophy, which with 
him meant the thirst for knowledge, the predominance of the intellec- 
tual appetite. ^I'lie Greek philosophers, in the very errors into which they 
fell, had their minds darkened by * excess of light.’ When Socrates put 
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forward tlie doctrine of the identity of knowledge with virtue, and Plato 
set up a life of the contemplation of truth as the highest possible existence 
of man, they only exhibited intellect run wild, and treading the other 
parts of man’s nature under foot. Ordinary mortals do not commit those 
sublime faults. 

Passing next from the purer forms of intelligence to the mixtures of 
intellect and emotion, \ve need only remark the etenial superiority of 
Greek art within the limits chosen for its exercise. In the actual business 
of life, too, in the conduct of public and private affairs, in political and legal 
administration, the Athenian intellect took a lead in the world, and became 
the instructor of other races. 

The number and bigli character of the superior intellects of a com- 
munity may be taken 1 o represent the force of intelligence belonging to it. 
In like manner intellectual plenty will show itself in the variety of 
fields that are cultivated, in the many ways that life is improved. More- 
over, the character of the general mass of a community at large will be 
attested by the literature and other productions addressed to it. In all 
these points the intellect of Greece will stand a successful coin]>arison with 
the whole world, past or present. No force of circumstances, no favourable 
accidents, nothing less than the original endowment of nature, can account 
for this intellectiuil primacy of the species. 

In the region of Emotion, or of susceptibility t,o tlu? feelings and excite- 
ments that enliven and gratify human life, wc can discern some striking 
peculiarities appertaining to the Grecian mind, apart from the consequences 
of a superior int(;llcct. Wa can trace au niuisii.al {mffcqitihiliti/ to emotion 
in genmflj a fondness fijr the pleasures and enjoyments of existence, a 
tendency to employ intellectual superiority in the creation of ways and 
means o( agreeable occupation and amusement ; an aversion to asceticism 
in every fom; a dcterininalion to reconcile to the utmost the serious 
duties of life with its relaxations and pleasures. The Greek diflered from 
llie Oriental’ in having a repugnance to ascetic self-denial, and from the 
lloman in being not afraid of losing personal dignity by a gay and ani- 
mated stylo of existence. 

In considering a few of the special emotions, we vsball find additional 
instances of peculiarity. The emotion of Terror, for example, which is not 
directly a source of enjoyment, but lias to bo neutralised and artificially 
combined for this end, was evidently very natural to the Grecian tempera- 
ment, as a consequence of its impressionable and excitable character, al- 
though combated by tlie advantage of superior intelligence. The national 
mind often gave way under extraordinary terrors, and was apt to be pam- 
lysed and disheartened by adversity and desjjair ; and all the resourexjs of 
a highly-endowed nature were not too much to gain the victory over this 
weakness. Terror gives an ,*istonisliing facility to superstitious beliefs, 
and twH.' serve of itself to keep up a huge structure of the supeniaturah 
But it also enters as a liiglily-fas(;inating ingredient into the productions^ 
off poetry and art. The tragic muse supported itself in part by the iiispi-, 
i^iou of terror. 

'JJhe Emotion of Plot - interest, the oxciting ingredient in all kinds of 
pui^it, in sports and contests, in adventures and romance, was keenly felt 
by the Greeks, who excelled in devising the means of gratifying it. 
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But by far the most conspicuous and important emotional cliaracteristic of 
the general Grecifin mind was its intense feeling of sociability, 'fhe inter- 
course between man and man was exciting and stimulating to an extraordi- 
nary degree, and all the instruments and devices of cultivated social sympa- 
thies were carried to high perfection. It is not essential for us to inquire 
whether or not the susceptibility to the human presence was a consequence 
of impressionableness to the sensible world in general : we shall be content 
with producing the evidences of the fact itself. These ore, first, the well- 
known charms that youthful beauty, not in the feminine sex alone, had for 
every Greek, and the existence of an affection hardly recognised in modern 
times, called the Platonic affection, which meant the mutual fascination and 
attachment of two persons of the same sex. The friendship of two young 
nien, or of an elder towards a younger, was expcriciu’cd and described with 
all the vividness of feeling belonging to the most powerful attachment 
between man and woman. (.Vses of magic fas(*ination between two persons 
of one sex, amoimtiiig to all tlie intensity of the. passion of love, are so rare 
in modern times as to be scarcely intelligible, and people hearing of the 
Platonic affection are often unaware of its true character. 

The second proof of Greek sociability is furnished by their intense fond- 
ness for social intercourse, as shown in the many institutions calculated 
for this (*xpr<}.ss object. These, however, will have to be fully alluded to 
in what follows. 

A third proof is given in the extraordinary development of the arts of 
speech. In Greece, the arts and priictice of (h’bate in public aft’airs were 
for the first time brought into action as a means of political and judicial 
investigations and decisions. Literature in general may also bo cited as a 
conseqiienoe of the cultivation and rcfimanciit of speech; but the form of 
literature most directly growing u]) from an intense sociability is the 
drama, whicli had its origin, and in sonu* respects its highest perfection, 
among tlie Greeks. The drama is social intercourse rendered artistic. 
But even iii tlie develoj)ineiit of thouglit and science, the instrumentality 
of speech was Largely made use of: witness the system of conversations 
])ractiscd by Socrates, and made, by Plato the, form of communicating Ids 
doctrines to the world. The science of rhetoric, wliieli refers exclusively 
to speech, and the science of logic, treating of truth as far as it can be 
expressed in language, are sprung from tlie same root. Not one of the 
gTe,at appliciitioiis of the instrumentality of articulate expression was left 
iiiicultivated. 

Li the next place 'wc may cite the art of sculpture as an indication of 
the same sociability of constitution; and to it may be added the high 
development of the personifying tendency in the regions of imagination 
juid the supernatural. The worship even of the gods was considered a 
mode of expressing social sympathies. On the feasts held on such occa- 
sions, the deity of the fc.stival was looked upon as a guest enjoying the 
good fare and good company, like any one of his worshippers. 

Among other minor characteristics of the same emotion, we may allude 
to the intensity of faction, and party sympathies and antijiathies — the 
jealousies even of the philosophic and literary sects — ^and to the iiitenscness 
of the dispositions to admire and to be admired. This last, however, 
touches more especially on the feeljng of vanity and the love of personal 
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glory, which were overwhelming in the mind of the Greek ; so much so, 
that their very greatest men were liable to have their heads turned with 
great successes. 

Next to the emotion of sociability, we require to touch on the love of 
art in the Grecian mind, which, acting upon intellectual ppwer such as it 
possessed, yielded those creations that have been the wonder of after-times. 
The special feelings or simple susceptibilities traceable in the Greek sense 
of art seem to be these : — Firsts the feeling of the rhythmical, or of the 
recurrence of regular, proportional, and measured beats and impressions. 
Music is a compound of melody and rhytlim, but the Greeks seem never to 
have given great attention to the melodious constituent. The rhythmical, 
wliich makes a part of music, makes a still larger part of dancing, and this 
art was very highly cultivated and enjoyed. Their speech, too, was highly 
rhythmical ; not iderely in poetic composition, where rhythm is the essen- 
tial peculiarity, tint in prose also. That the popular ear was very sensitive 
to rhythmical beats, is evident from the bacchanalian frenzy or intoxica- 
tion which was brought on by wild dancing and the unmelodious clatter of 
tambourines and cymbals. Secondly^ the feeling of proportion, or liarmo- 
nious fonn. This is obviously i)rcdominant in their architecture and 
sculpture, in company with another sense— namely, the feeling of harmony 
of pressure, which is no doubt a consequence of dedicate muscularity and a 
fine intellect. The proportionality of the support to the appai*ent pressure 
is nearly the whole essence of Greek architejotnre. The absence or subor- 
dination of the more intense emotional ingredients, sucli as tenderness, 
sensuality, and religioiis feeling, from Greek art, and the extraordinary 
perfection of tlio embodiment of simple feelings of proportion and liannony 
of parts, ^nust form its eternal distinction, and testify to the singularity of 
the Gx'ecian mental endowment. It is doubtful if the Greeks had any 
very high sense of landscape beauty, which is now a prominent region of 
art. That inanimate nature had no channs for them, it would be incorrect 
to assert ; but it scorns almost certain that natural scenery was neither 
a favourite source of enjoyment nor a chosen field for tJieir artistic genius. 

So much for the ijeculiarities of the region of Emotion. With respect to 
Activity, there are three distinct modes, each at tlio basis of a distinct 
natural character. There may be, in the lii>t place, a constitutional energy, 
or love of action for its own sake, as may be remarked in tlie English and 
American characters ; or, in the second place, tliere may be a high suscep- 
tibility t.o excitement, and an activity coiisc(piciit on tliis ; or lastly, pure 
will or volition, whicli acts on tJie inspiration of intellectual and moral 
ends, may be the source of the active power in a mind. Tlio second kind 
is manifestly the peculiarity of the Greeks, wdio were always most readily 
moved by the spur of excitement ; and tlie tliird, which is the noblest of all, 
shone forth with pre-eminent force in some of their superior minds. 

Of Jhe acquired character of the Grecian mind resulting from the institu- 
tiouitaind civilisation of the pcojile, it is interesting to read the admirable . 
^9|^sitions of Mr Grote respecting tlie influence of the Athenian democracy 
M cultivating a sentiment of political equality and mutual toleration. The 
imners of the Athenians w’erc comparatively humane and refined. Tlio 
Itnoral peculiarities of the Greeks had in part their origin from their national 
character, and were in proportion distinct from those of other nations. 
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They made light of the merit of chastity, without beiiig in any strong sense 
- a sensual people. They were intensely religious, and the religious senti- 
ment manifested itself in every featin*e of their lives. 

Such being a faint outlme of the general character of this great people, 
it is now our object to exhibit some particulars of the style and manner 
of their private and daily life, in its agreement and in its contrast with 
our own: — 

Houses . — ^iVlthough the striictiu-c of tlic dwellings of any people is closely 
connected with their manner of existence, and essential to be known, if we 
would picture to ourselves their daily life, there is considerable difficulty 
in fixing the particulars of the Greek habitations. For the mass of the 
people, we must be content to imagine buildings of stone, brick, or wood, 
according to the locality, with the necessary compartments for eating, 
sleeping, and perfonning household operations, and very often the same 
room used for various purposes. It is otily witli regard to the houses of 
the more wealthy citizens that information has descended to us, and some 
of their peculiarities it is possible to pomt out. Tiie house was always 
divided into two sets of apartments — the men s and the Avomeu’s. In the 
jnore ancient times the women’s apartments were on tlic upper storey of 
the house, and tlic men’s on the ground-lloor ; but in later days, both Avero 
occasionally on the ground — the men’s being in the front, and the Avomen’s 
at the back. In this case, if there Averc upper rooms, they Avould be used 
for other miscellaneous purposes. Eacli sot of apartments Avas built in the 
form of a s(piai’e or quadrangle, with an open court in t)ic iiftcrior, which 
Avas usually p«‘iv(‘d, and might have a fountain in the centre. Along the 
sides of the court ran porticos, or roAvs of pillars, giving it an ornamental 
character, and affording shaded Avalks all round. The rooms entered from 
these porticos. The men’s apartments consisted of sitting-rooms, dining- 
rooms, and cJiamhers, Avlicre tliey met their friends, held dinner-parties, and 
spent their time. Jtouiid tlie court of the Avomen’s apartinciits lay the rooms 
where the family chietly dwelt, Avith kitchens, store-rooms, and sleeping- 
rooms. Attached to these also Avcrc the shops or halls for spimiing, weaving, 
and otlier household manufactures — ^the occupation of the mistress of the 
house and a certain number of her maids. The street-door opened into a wide 
labby, which ran direct into the men’s court or quadrangle; the lobby itself 
communicated AvitU the porter’s rooms and the stables. Going across the 
men’s court, a passage led the AV'ay through to the women’s court. The 
rooms were all provided with doors, except perhaps the men’s public rooms 
or saloons, which Avere closed by hangings. I’lio windows of the ap;u’tinents 
were partly in the roof, and partly opened into the courts. The street 
view of a house would not be so imposing as in ours, with their regular rows 
of windows. The doorway Avas usually architecturally adorned, and the front 
plastered, and sometimes ornamented with stucco ; but on the supposition 
of there being only one lloor, there Avould be no need for a great display of 
ornamental Avork : an imitation of the temples Avas not permitted. The 
roofs were usually Hat. Tlio heating was by fireplaces, not closed in, as 
with U8 : by the side of tlie hearth Avere the images of the households gods. 
The tire was sometimes contained in a portable brazier. The citizen 
hoplite is represented as having his aiTnour hung beside the chimney. The 
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iloors were of plaster, and the walls whitewashed, down to the fourth ccir- 
tury B. 0., wlicu the practice of painting and ornamenting them with stucco- 
work came into use. Behind the apartments of the women there was a garden, 
when there was room for it. Beside the street-door was usually an image 
and an altar. The houses were built close on end, with party-walls. The 
streets were not paved nor lighted ; hence in wet weather they were very 
dirty, and dark at night. The drainage and removal of refuse were indiffe- 
rently provided for. AVater for domestic uses had to be carried from the 
nearest public well. 

The furniture of the houses, useful and ornamental, is pretty well known: 
in such articles as tables, beds and bedsteads, presses, shelves, and dishes, 
we must conceive a similarity to the modern type. The couch, or sofa, 
held the place of chairs at meals, and during idle hours. The bedstead 
was a wooden frame, like ours, with girths for resting the mattress upon, 
which was usually stuffed with wwl, and covered with linen or woollen 
cloth. The coverlets were of skin or wool, varying in costliness with the 
wealth of the owner. A night-dress was uscjd. 

The want of glass is one of the characteristic features of ancient house- 
hold establishments. All dishes >vere of pottery, wood, or metal; and 
mirrors were usiuiUy made of polished bronze. 

Dress , — ^The body-dress consisted essentially of two articles — an inner 
and an outer covering. 

The inner covering was called a chifon, and was a loose dress of 
woollen or linen, with sleeves or holes for the arms ; worn short by men, 
but extending down to the feet on women. 'J'he outer covering was called 
himcUioiiy and was a large piece of cloth resembling a Highland plaid, put 
on as may be seen on the statues. Its folds reached to the knee, or lower, 
and it was so coiled on the shoulders as to leave the right arm free while tlie 
left was covered. There might be many ways of putting on the himation, 
according to the taste, rank, or occupation of the wearer. 

The women’s chiton, or inner dress, was much longer than their body, 
and was dra^vn up and fastened round the middle with a girdle, making an 
overhanging fold or doubling. The chiton might have broad sleeves, and 
rest on the shoulder by these, or it might be fastened over the shoulder by 
a clasp-pin. As the women’s himation, or outer covering, did not entirely 
envelop the body, but acted more as a shawl or partial dress, the chit»n 
was made ornamental in all its parts. It was made of the richest stuffs 
the wearer could afford, dyed of brilliant colours, and oniamcnted with 
borders, stripes, hgurcs, and patterns. There seems to have been also in 
use among women a shorter garment under the chiton. 

The chlamys, or swirf, was a variety of the outer garment; it was fastened 
on the right shoulder by a button, and hung down in a simple fold round 
the body, having tassels at the comers. It was the dress of grown-up lads, 
and also the usual riding -dress. It might, however, be worn in a great 
many ways^ like a modern scarf or plaid. 

Slaves, and the poorer citizens, vrorc only a single garment of gray 
woollen texture, being the natural colour of the wool. It was of the chiton 
form, liaving a sleeve for the left arm, and a hole without any sleeve for 
the right. It was the usual dress of the labourer at work. 

There were two different articles of head-dress for men — skull-caps, of 
8 
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tlio shape of half an epfi? ; and hats with brims, the crown of these being of 
Uie round arched form. There wvyg various shapes and sizes of brim. 
'J'he stuff was fdt^ a very ancient manufacture among the Greeks. 
Artisans wore flic simple skul]>cap. A head-dress, however, Avas not in 
universal use. Jn merely Avalkiiig out, or frequenting the gymnasia, or 
public places of amusement and resort, the head was commonly bare. 

The hair was usually allowed to grow to a considerable length, and was 
trimmed or adjusted with great care by the better classes. On a youth 
attaining the age of eighteen, Avhich was a grand epoch in life, his long 
hair was cut off wdth religious ceremony, and offered in sacrifice to the 
gods. During the next two years, or till twenty— the youth being then 
what Avas called an epJuibuft — the hair Avas kept short, and the broad - 
brimmed hat and scarf Avcrc Avorn as (diaracteristic articles of dress. The 
athletes, or prize-lighters, had also short hair. 

Tlie beard Avas regularly Avom, and considered a dignified appendage of 
?nanhood. Shaving, however, A\"as also in vogue at an early jJCriod, but 
df)cs not seem to have been tiopuhir at any time. 

The Avonien had as great variety in the modes of dressing and managing 
tlieir hair as Ave tiud in modern times. They had also various capliko 
coverings — nets, bags, and cloths or turbans. 

Coverings for the feet Avere Avom only Avhcu out of doors. These varied 
from the simple sandal for resting the sole up to a complete envelop, like a 
inodern short boot. The sandal aa'hs fastened round Avith thongs, taking 
(heir rice, one from the point between the great and second toe, and the 
other from the heel, and Avound round the ankle, and even up the log to the 
calf ; but the regular shoe, wdth the high instep, Avas in constant use both 
by men and Avomen. A boot extending lialtway up the leg, and laced in 
front, Avas likcAvise in use. Shoes might be strong or light, coarse or 
elegant ; the material Avas generally of leather, the soles having sometimes 
cork for their middle layer. A sock of felt aa'us often Avoru as a kind of 
stocking. The usual colour of tlie shoes was’ the natural colour of the 
leather, and they Averc cleaned Avith a sponge ; but AAdiitc and party- 
coloured shoes Avcrc likewise Avom. 

Mcah. — The Greeks Averc^ not in general luxurious caters. '’J'hc articles 
of food used by the masses Avere neither very numerous nor dainty. They 
Jiad, as a rule, tAVo meals a day — one in (he forenoon, and another in the 
afternoon or tOAvards e»'ening, Avhicli last was the principal meal. Mention 
is also made of a repast, consisting of bread soaked in unmixed Avine, taken 
in the morning after getting up. The forenoon meal had often to be pur- 
chased at the market on tlie same day; and the citizens attending tlie 
public assembly or the courts of justice, Avhieh met early in the morning, 
came home to it on these being adjourned. It was the lirst natural divi- 
sion of the day, and marked a general cessation from labour and retirement 
AA'ithin doors. The afternoon meal corresponded to our late dinner, and 
generally closed the Avorking day : leaving the evening for company and 
amusement. 

Among articles of diet, we find, as a standing portion of the daily meals, 
bread made of wdieat or barley meal, which was sometimes household, but 
in Athens was most frequently bought at the bakers’ sliojis. Barley J)read 
— Avhich often included other ingredients to render it sweet and palatable, 
^^o. S9. 9 
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such as wine, oil, honey, poppy-seeds, <S:c. — was the principal food of the 
poorer classes all over Greece. Among classes somewhat above the 
poorest wheaten bread was in use. Like their elo(iuerice and philosophy, 
the bread of tlio Athenhins had a high reputation. With the bread they 
ate cheese or vegetables, which were of various sorts — such as onions 
and leeks, garlic, lettuce or salad, cabbage, beans, <tc. Onions seem to 
have been an especial favourite. 

But in Athens, and everywhere in Greece near the coast, fish was in 
very extensive use as an accompiuiiment to the farinaceous diet — ^the com- 
moner sorts by the poorer classes, the better sorts as an especial delicacy 
of the rich. Besides the fish brought up to the Athenian fishmarket every 
moniing from tliQj, seaside, large quantities of salt fish vrere continually 
imported from the Hellespont and the Black Sea. The food of tho armies 
and navies when on service was chiefly bread and fish: meal, cheese, 
onions, and dried fish they could ciirry along with them ; and when they 
had no means of purchasing other varieties, they had to be content with 
this round of fare, with the addition of some wine and water. 

Flesh was used in fiir less proportion than fish : mutton and pork seem 
to have been tlie most usual kinds. Sausages, nearly corresponding to what 
we should call blood puddings, were also eaten. 

At .a banquet, fish of various kitids, with flesh and fowl, were provided, 
and these were followed up by fruits and sweetmeats. Their fruits wore 
such as olives, figs, nuts, with whatever fresh fruits wore in season. Cakes 
were a principal Jeaturo of the dessert, manufactured out of such sweets as 
were available — as, for example, honey or gmpes. AVine of course was 
used, but not apparently during dinner. There being no knives and forks, 
altliough spoons were in use, pieces of bread were serviccablo in helping 
the morsels to the mouth, and the meat had to be cut to pieces before 
being served. 

Entertainments , — The dinner party, or symposium, was an important item 
in the life of the sociable Greeks. The occasions of convivial feasts were 
numerous : a public or domestic sacrifice or otfering to one of the gods was 
always followed by a dinner party, the remains of the animal sacrificed 
being cooked for the occasion. As there were a great variety of gods and 
heroes worshipped either by the state at large or by individual tribes, 
clans, or families, the days of their celebration were numerous ; and an 
exceedingly pious person, who let no such day pass without making an 
offering of some animal or other, would give a great many entertainments 
in the course of tho year. Birthdays, not merely of members of the family, 
but of esteemed perf^ona living or dead, were likewise occasions of feasting ; 
also occasions of public rejoicing. To the.se are to be added subscription 
dinners, very common among young people ; and as inns were not com- 
monly resorted to on such occasions, the party would meet at some private 
house, perhaps the house of one of the w^omcn termed ‘ female companions.’ 
But besides all the formal occasions of convivial parties, we must include 
to an equal extent tho custom of holding them at each person’s own 
pleasure, as among ourselves. 

The company came dressed in elegant attiirc, with flower-wreaths on 
their heads ; and during tho repast they reclined upon couches set with 
pillows, and sTnall tables were brought in and laid along the couches. 
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On eacli person’s arrival, a servant or slave took off his shoes and washed 
his feet. It was after dinner that the symposium, or drinking scene, 
commenced, with its varied entertainments of conversation, merriment, 
music, dancing, and other sports. The music and dancing were per- 
formed in the presence of the guests by hired artists, chiefly girls. A 
cliairman, or symposiarch, was appointed by the company to regulate the 
drinking. The wine was never used as drawn fresh from the flasks or 
bottles, but was mixed with water in a large bowl by the symposiarch 
before the company. The waiters ladled it with a sort of spoon into 
goblets, and with these went round and filled the cups of the guests, who 
were not always at liberty to di-ink at their own discretion. From the 
praises of wine and intoxication occurring in Greek writers, we might 
imagine they drank very freely ; but a talking, poetical people must not 
alwnys be understood literally. Women were not allowed to be pi'esent at 
these dinner and drinking parties. 

Sports and Recreations . — ^Among these wc may include the gymnastic 
and athletic exercises at the public exercising-gri^unds, together with the 
minor sports of boys and youth, and also the games and amusements of 
in-door companies. 

The gymnasium, or cxercising-ground, was an establishment provided 
at the public expense. It was an extensive walled-iii space, with grounds 
ornamented with trees, and surrounded by colonnades. There was also a 
quadrangular range of bliildings containing baths, and public schools for 
the boys, wdio might, it appears, obtain their literary education as well as 
their gymnastic training in these establishments. Although there was in 
all likelihood separate grounds for diflerent ages, as well as for different 
kinds of exercise, yet it would seem that one institution scrvexl for all. 
'.riie youth at school were exercised under a master ; the ephebi, or gi*own 
youths between eighteen and twenty, liad their separate exercises ; and tho 
general population exercised tliemsclvcs at discretion for their own plea- 
sure, or to keep up the training necessary to make them able-bodied 
soldiers when they were wanted for the service. The exercises were such 
as running, shopting with the bow and arrow, tlmowing the javelin, playing 
at ball, leaping, throwing the discus, wrestling, and boxing ; and the name 
‘g}mnastic’ was given to them, from their being pei*formed naked. Tho 
original purpose of the gymnastic art, to maintain bodily vigour, agility, 
and symmetry, was very much lost sight of by the Greeks in the secon- 
dary object of amusement. They frequented the exercising-grounds as 
lounging-places, to enjoy themselves by entering into contests of strength 
and skill, or by witnessing such contests as an agreeable spectacle. So 
intense was tho excitement caused by these exhibitions, that they formed 
the entertainment of great woiid-rcnowncd gatherings, such as the Olympic 
games. The daily exercises of tho public pleasure-grounds offered in 
a minor degi’ee tho interest of the periodical contests on high public 
ocmions. 

The porticos of the public grounds were often tho resort of philosophers, 
rhetoricians, and celebrated talkers and disputants ; and knots of people 
would assemble there for the sake of tho philosophical discussions and 
interesting conversation that went on. This was one of tbe means of gra- 
tifying the love of intellectual excitement inherent in the more cultivated 
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citizens. It seems to have Ihmmi for an hour or two in the afternoon that 
the largest numbers souglit their amuBcment at the gymnastic grounds, 
TJiero were three, famous cslablisliinents of this kind at Athens, situated 
in ditferent suburbs of tlic town — namely, the Academy, the Lyceum, and 
the Cynosarges. 

The in-door games and amusements were various. In the after-dinner 
entertainments, the propounding of riddles was a favourite occupation. 
Each person had to take his turn in guessing and in propounding. The 
fine for not guessing successfully was to drink off a goblet of undiluted 
wine, and the rewards were eha])lcts, sweetmeats, or a kiss. "IMie 
kottabus was a usual game : it consisted in sijnivting wine or water out 
of tlie goblet into a dish suspended like a scale, or floating in water, so 
as to sink the dish. TJiis game was a love oracle, and prizes were given 
to the winner. There were species of games resembling our chess and 
drauglits. l)ice-])laying was also in regular o})eratioii. The children 
amused themselves with the game of tlie live stones, still in use among 
ourselves. Cock and quail-lighting were common all over Greece. 

Jloluiay Ovcaaions . — Altliougli the cvery-day life of the Greek was made 
as lively and amusing as possible, the stir of heart and soul was most 
intensely brought out in the holiday seasons, which were of varied cha- 
racter and of frequent recurrence. An existence much' less dull than was 
habitual at a place like Athens would have ])(*cn gladdeuerl by the prospect 
and enjoyment of the frequent public rejoicings and outbursts of mirth, 
joviality, and hearty good - feeling which the great festivals presemted. 
There being no regular lioliday at a short interval, like our iSabbath, tlie 
seasons of public enjoyjnent came on at unequal periods, and lasted for two 
or throe days at a time; and no doubt an ordinary Greek would consider 
that it was the sum-total of the holidays of his existence that made life 
worth having. Not looking seriou.sly forward to a futiuro life, having no 
reasons for ascctici.sm or self-denial as siieli, he would throw liimself with 
his whole licart into, all the sweets and joys this world could afi'ord 
him. Never was any people more thoroughly disposed to be happy in the 
ordinary meaning of the word. The feeling was unanimous and universal. 
Political hatreds, sectarian differences, the jealousies of rival states, were 
all forgotten at the common festivals and merrymakings. Tlic art and the 
skill of managing grand occasions of public and lieartfelt rejoicing, without 
danger to prudence, morality, and riglit sentiment, were possessed by tlic* 
Hellenic world in a pre-eminent degree. Their ph'nsiiros were for tin? 
most part embodied in tlieir religion, and constitutcfl a portion of its many- 
sided aspects. Other nations have cither found such a union imprac- 
ticable, or believed it improper ; but in Greece the liarmony was complete. 
The worship of the gods was the happiest occasioji of life, and all the 
source^of happiness were associated with worship. It is difficult for us to 
concA^ the advantages of such a combination ; our modern life seems a 
contradiction and irrcconcilables in the comparison. 

;i^Syc mean in a subsequent l^aper to dwell more fully on the religious 
feelings and beliefs of the Grecian people, wc shall not at present enter into 
the detail of tlie purely religious ceremonial of the festival occasions, but 
shall confine ourselves to the entertainments of a sportive kind tliat accom- 
panied them. * Each city and each village,’ sayft Mr Grote, * had its pecu- 
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liar religious festivals, wlieroiii the fcicrifices to the goils wore usually fol- 
lowed by puldic recreations of one kind or another —by feasting on the 
victims, processional marches, singing and dancing, or competition in strong 
and active exercises. The festival was originally local ; but friendship or 
communion of race was shown by inviting others, non-residents, to partake 
in its attractions. In the case of a colony and its metropolis, it was a fre- 
<iuent practice that citizens of the metropolis were honoured with a privi- 
leged seat at the festivals of the colony, or tliat one of their number wm 
presented with the tirst taste of the sacrificial victim. Reciprocal frequen- 
tation of religious histivals was thus the standing evidence of friendship 
and fraternity among states not politically united. That it must have 
existed to a certain degree from the earliest days there can he no reason- 
able doubt; though in lloincrand Hesiod we find only the celebration of 
Mineral games by a chief, at his own private expense, in honour of his 
iicceasod father or friend with all the act*ompanying recreations, however, 
of a public festival, and with strangers only present, but also coiiteiid- 
iug for valuable priz*-.'.' 

The most cclcbralcd of all fin; festivals of the Pan-Trellcnic character — 
tliat is, those tliat were open to all (b'cc-cc, and formed a bond of common 
attraction and syinpalhy in the; midst rf the groat polifieal disunion tliat 
prevailed — was the Olympic games, or festival held every four years, ‘on the 
banks of the Alphcus in iVdopoiinesns, n(‘ar the old* oracular temple of the 
Olympic Zeus, which not oidygiawv up int(*mi])teilly, from small beginnings, 
to the maximum of l*an-Il(*llenic importance, but t;ven preserved its crowds 
of visitors find its <‘i‘lcl)rity for many centuries after the extinction of 
Orcriaii freedom, and ^*idy rocciv(*d its final abolition after more than 1100 
years of conlinuance, from tin- decree of the Christian emperor Theodosius, 
in 394 A. D.’ ‘ Tli(‘ Inimble constitution of the Olympic games presented 

originally nothing mo»*c than a inat^‘h of runners in the measured course 
<!alled tlie Stadium. coiitiiiiious series of the victorious runners was 
formally iiiscril)(’'i and p» i>scrvcd by the Klcians (who had the management 
of the festival), ij. with Koro4)u.s in 770 and was made to 

serve by chronologi iiKpu'rcis from the third century n. c. downwards, 
as a means of incasnring tlje chronological sequence of Orccian events. It 
“was on the occasion of the sc\enth OKn p'ad after Kora^bus, that DaiklOs 
the Mcsseniati first received for his >ictory in the stadium no farther 
recompense than a w mill i from the sacred olive-tree near Olympia: the 
)ioiif)ur of being proclaimed victor was found sufhcieiit without any pecu- 
niary addition. Rut until the fourteenth Olympiad, there was no other 
match for the spectators to wdtness besides that of simple runners in the 
stadium. On that occasion a second race was first introduced, of runners 
in the double stadium, or up and down the course ; in tlie next, or fiftecntli 
Olympiad (720 n.c.), a third match, the long course for runners, or several 
times up and down the stadimn. Tliere wore thus three races, which con- 
tinued without addition until the eighteenth Olympiad, when the wrestling 
match and the complicated Pentathlon (including jumping, running, the 
quoit, the javelin, and wrestling) were added. A farther novelty appears in 
the twenty- third Olympiad (688 b.c.) — the boxing-match; and another, still 
more important, in the twenty* fifth ^680 b.c.) — the chariot with four full- 
grown horses. This last^entioned addition is deserving of special notice, 
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not merely as it diversified the scene by the introduction of horses, but also 
as it brought in a totally new cla^s of competitors — rich men and women, 
who possessed the finest horses, and could hire the most skilful drivers, 
without any personal superiority or power of bodily display in themselves. 
The prodigious exliibition of wealth in which the chariot proprietors in- 
dulged is not only an evidence of growing importance in the Olympic 
games, but also served materially to increase that importance, and to 
heighten the interest of the spectators. Two farther matches were added 
Si the thii*ty-third Olympiad (648 B. c.) — the Pankration, or boxing and 
wrestling conjoined, with the hand unanned, or divested of that hard 
leathern cestus worn by the pugilist, which rendered the blow of the latter 
more terrible, but at the same time prevented him from grasping or keep- 
ing hold of his adversaiy; and the single race-horse. Many other novelties 
were introduced, one after the other, which it is unnecessary fully to enume- 
rate ; the race between men clothed in full panoply, and bearing each his 
shield; the different matches between boys, analogous to those between 
full-grown men, and between colts, of the same nature as between full- 
grown horses. At the maximum of its attraction, the Olympic solemnity 
occupied five days ; but until the seventy-seventh Olympiad, all the various 
matches had been -compressed into one — beginning at daybreak, and not 
always closing before dark.’ * 

Besides the Olympic Festival, there were several others of the same 
national character : the Pytliian, celebrated near Delphi; the Isthmian, near 
Corinth; and the Nemean; the two last were held every second year. A 
prize at the Olympic games was one of the higlicst honours that could 
happen to any man, bo his rank what it might ; hence it became a great 
object of ambition, and many people spent long periods in laborious train- 
ing at their own local exercising-grounds in order to become competitors. 
The select athletes at tlie gymnasia at Atlicns and in other cities went 
through a separate set of exercises solely with this view, and to see them 
rehearsing for the public festivals was one of the amusements of tlie after- 
noon loungers. So great was the consequence attaclied to a victory in the 
Olympic matches, and .so great the popular admiration of the victors, tliat 
they became all at once elevated to a leading rank and position in the 
community, and were sometimes able to seize the highest political offices, 
or even to become despots in the state where they resided. The cere- 
monial demonstration in welcoming a victor liomo was magnificent and 
imposing: he drove into the town iu a triumphal cliariot, and went in 
solemn procession to the chief temple, where a sacrifice Avas offered, and a 
hymn sung in his praise. 

It was of course the classes above the poorc.st that could best afford to 
frequent the great, general festivals, involving, as they did, a journey from 
home ; but there went from the separate states a deputation, or solemn 
embassy, avIio sacrificed to the god in name of their several* states, and 
presented donations to the festival. This embassy took with them gold 
and silver plate, and in their own tent provided a splendid entertainment, 
where the natives of other states were invited as guests. The numbers 
actually present from all parts of Greece were prodigious, and the stir and 

* Qjrote’s History of Greece, voL iv. p. 76,*seconU edition. 
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excitement of the occasion were universal ; it must have been the upper- 
most subject of talk hi all circles for weeks before and after. Every town 
had a stake if any one of its hihabitants were a competitor for a prize ; 
for the victor conferred glory upon the place that gave him birth. None 
in modern times, except perhaps the sporting circle, can understand the 
enthusiasm of the Grecian games ; and it will be difficult for even that 
circle itself to imagine a state of things in which their favourite pur- 
suits were not merely respectable, but in the highest degree religious and 
honourable in the sight of ah entire community. 

Another great holiday occasion of much importance in Athenian life 
was the season of theatrical rtjpresentations, which recun’cd three or four 
times a year. There wore two days of representation, and in <&ch per- 
formance there was a trilogy, or three serious dramas more or less con- 
nected in subject, and a satyric drama, so called because the characters 
were satyrs, companions of the god Dionysus (or Bacchus), in whose 
honour the drama was originally instituted. At fii’st the admission was 
free ; l)ut as the crowd of persons was excessive and disorderly, a charge 
came to bo made for tickets. In order not to exclude the poorer citizens, 
a system was introduced of giving the price of a ticket out of the public 
money to any citizen applying. With respect to this practice Mr Grotc 
observes : ‘ It is to be remembered that all these festivals were portions 
of the ancient religion ; and that, according to the feelings of that time, 
cheerful and multitudinous assemblages were essential to the satisfaction 
of the god in whoso honour the festival was celebrated. Such disburse- 
ments were a portion of tlio religious even more than of the civil estab- 
lishment.' In fact it would have been a.s discreditable to exclude a willing, 
devout spectator of the plays, as it would bo to cut off any pious-minded 
worshipper in our own country from the privilege of attending the piurish 
church. 

Great pains were taken to get up good dramas every year, and to have 
them perfomied in the liighest style. The poets entered into competition 
for the prize given to a successful play, and the expense of training tlio 
chorus and the actors was undertaken by some wealthy citizen, according 
to a practice common in Athens in re.spect to public burthens. As a 
gener^ rule, the numerous dramas acted eveiy year at the spring festival 
in honour of Dionysus or Bacchus, were all new or composed for tha 
occasion. Considering the character of the dramatic compositions which 
have descended to us as specimens of the Greek tragic and comic litera- 
ture, we cannot but be impressed with the high intellectual and artistic 
character of these displays, wliich arc in this respect forcibly contrasted 
with the coexisting taste for athletic matches and horse-races. 

Educcftiov , — As soon as a child was bom, it was laid down on the floor • 
in its swaddling-clothes in the presence of the father, who had to express 
whether of not he meant to rear it; the bringing up of a child being 
optional. If he lifted the child from the floor, he declared by the fact that 
he accepted the new-comcr, and it was preserved accordingly ; if ho declined 
to take it up, it was exposed publicly either to perish, or to bo adopted by 
some other person desirous of having a cliild. This was the Greek mode 
of obviating the evil of having too laigc a family. On the tenth day a 
fl'stivjil was held, when t^e relatives and friends were imdted to a sacrifice 
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and dinner, and on this occasion the child publicly received its name, 
Wealtliy mothers did not usually suckle their children, but procured 
eitJicr slaves or the wives of the poorer citizens for the purpose. Boys 
and girls were iiurscjd and kept together till their sixth year. Of play- 
things they had abundance ; their dolls were images of clay painted. The 
hoop Jind the top were among the sports of the grown children ; and there 
was a favourite amusement with a cockchafer, which they held by a thread 
fastened to its leg, as boys with us play with a mouse conlined by a string 
tied to its t/iiJ. A species of blind-man's butt' Is enumerated among their 
sports. They ”\vcre corrected by being beaten with slippers or sandals, 
and were not uncommonly terrified into obedience by bugbears. Of nur- 
sery talfis, stories, and ballads, there was no lack among the inventive 
Greeks; they related to all that was wonderful and fascinating in the 
ancient mythology, and might be said to constitute the earliest religious 
education of the children. 

About the sixth or seventh year, the education of the boys commenced 
apart from the girls ; tliat is, they were sent to the public school, the girls 
always remaining at home to be trained up in household avocations. 
Before going to school, they would probably have attained some knowledge 
of their letters from their mothers or nurses ; but at school the compre- 
hensive education was commenced. The schools, as above stated, were 
apparently in apartments in the public exercising institutions ; but there 
must have been many dctaelicd schools for literary education, the boys 
quitting them at regular hours to go to their gymnastic lessons. 

The education at Athens was included under two branches — ^gymnastics* 
for the body, and music for the mind. TJie gymnastic exercises have 
already been alluded to: they were conducted under a public master at 
set hours in the day. The boys of rich parents were conducted to the 
gymnasium and school by a slave called a psedagogiie, who had a general 
charge of them, and was a sort of private tutor also. The g}mma8tic.s 
were considered to have the precedence of the literary education, and 
were commenced from the first day of going to school, and occupied the 
majority of the school hours. 

Music meant properly all that belonged to the nine Muses, comprehend- 
ing every species of intellectual accomplishment. Reading and writing 
were followed up by committing to memory passages of the poets —more 
especially Homer — which the pupils were taught to recite with the utmost 
propriety of prommeiation and elocution. Tlierc was also music in our 
sense of the word ; namely, singing and touching the lyre, so as to enable 
the boys to bear a part in a choral company. The age of leaving tins 
boys' schools was sixteen. The merits of the schools themselves were 
very unequal; the schoolmaster being paid on the voluntary principle. 
Thcro,were classes of superior teachers for grown-up youths and young 
men, the rhetoricians and sophists, who taught the practice of eftmposition 
and public/ speaking, as well as gave instructions in the various sciences 
then known; their object being to prepare the youth for all the higher 
duties of citizenship. As every man might have to appear before a court 
of law as either prosecutor or defender, or to act as a member of the court, 
it was a great defect not to be able to speak with propriety and self-posses- 
sion before a public audience, or not to know the laws sufiicientJy well to 
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(lociilc all ordinary causes. Some would aspire to fill the higher offices 
of the state, or take a lead in public affairs ; these, therefore, especially 
required the training the higher professors could give. Oratory, on the 
one hand, and legal^ ethical, political, and scientific knowledge on the other, 
were laboriously acquired by almost every man ambitious of public distinc- 
tion, as well as by the more modest citizen, whoso desires Avcrit no farther 
tlian being respectable and useful in his day. 

At sixteen, the devotion to the exercises of the gymnasium was increased 
as a preparation for approaching manhood, and, if need be, for military 
service. At eighteen tlie youth was enrolled in tlie register of citizens, 
after und(;rgoing an examination as to his descent and title, and his bodily 
fitness to bear arms. He then became an ephebus, and was on the oc- 
casion publicly iiresented at a meeting of the assembly with a shield and 
lance; he also went through various other solemnities, and took an oath 
minutely expressing all the prominent duties of citizenship. The ephebus 
was in a great measure liis own master, in so far as the state was con- 
cerned, but he w'as liable during tlie tw’O y(*ars of this period of his life 
to perform home duty as a soldier in tlie protection of Attica. TIuj 
guardianship of the frontier and the internal police were maintained by 
draughting soldiers from the roll of ephebi, so that every youth during 
those two years was liable to serve on this duty. At twenty the emanci- 
pation of the youth Avas conqiletc, and ho was to all intents and purposes 
a mail, and must make his way in the world as he best (jould. If he were 
possossod of hereditary w'calth, ho could betake himself to a Hie of plea- 
sure, of ambition, or of study, for all which there were abundant oppor- 
tunities. The amusements and pleasures of youth were by no means dis- 
couraged by the laws and manners of the community. 

Women . — The treatment of w'omen by the Greeks made some approach 
to the Oriental system of the present day: they w'cre always spoken of in 
a slighting and disparaging way, as if they were an inferior species midway 
betw^ecn freemen and slaves. In the Homeric times women .appear to 
liave had much more of freedom than in the historic period. Their cori- 
iinement and restraint in the later ages had no doubt something of the 
same motive as slavery in general — the prevention qf disorder by coercing 
the greater portion of the community into implicit obedience. Every in- 
crease of liberty has a twofold effect — while bringing an accession of 
dignity to human nature, it entails a certain amount of risk from the 
abuse of the new liberty. 

Tlie only literary education of w'omen was what they got at homo, and 
they were expected to devote themselves chiefly to the domestic arrange- 
incnts and household industry, or the operations of spinning and weaving. 
They had their own apartments, and were rarely allowed to lejve the 
house; their chief public appearances were at festivals. After marriage 
they wore mpre at liberty in this respect; attended by a female slave, they 
might go a-shoppiiig or pay visits. Of course the wdves of the poorer 
(utizens could not be kept under such restraint, but even they do not 
appear to have gone to market so frequently as tlieir husbands. 

Marriage was considered as a duty to the gods, in order to provide for 
the continuance of their worship. The procreation of children was also a 
duty to the state. Moreover, the attentions paid to the tombs of deceased 
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ancestors would bo suspended if a family were to become extinct, and this 
inteiTuption in the worship of either gods or ancestors was considered a 
very great calamity. Man-iages w^ere for the most part urged by these 
religious motives, in combination with the maintenance of a household. 
Love-matches were tiie exception. It was not unusual for a father to 
choose a wife for his son. In general, more regard w^as paid to the connec- 
tions and dowry of the bride than to her personal channs or accomplish- 
ments; these there was little opportunity for becoming acquainted with. 
Equality of rank and fortune was to some extent insisted on. Near relation- 
ship was no bar, excepting of course members of the same family, who were 
prohibited by public opinion from matrimonial alliance. It was generally 
arranged that the bride should be considerably the younger of the two. 
The giving of doAvries was universal, and was one of the burthens entailed 
on a father of a family of daughters, so much so as to constitute a motive 
for refusing to bring up female children. A marriage was solemnised by 
various ceremonies. Some time before the wedding, an offering was made 
to the tutelary gods of marriage. On the wedding-day, the bride and bride- 
groom washed with water brought from a particular well. The marriage 
procession from the house of the bride to her future abode took place 
towards evening, and besides, the bride and bridegroom, consisted of a 
numerous train, both men and women, dressed for the occasion, and pre- 
ceded by torch-bearers : the procession was accompanied with music. The 
wedding-feast took place at the house of the bridcgi’oom or of his parents; 
and as an exception to the rule of dinner parties, the women were present, 
but at a table apart, llridai cakes were distributed as an essential part 
of the ceremony. The bride was led off veiled to the nuptial chamber, 
and an epithalamium was sung before the door by a chorus of girls. 

Household majiagemcnt, and the bringing up of the children, became 
.thenceforth the woman’s occupation. She shared the company of her 
husband, but was not allowed to be present at his convivial parties, nor 
to receive strangers in his absence. She had the m.anagement of the ser- 
vants, who were slaves, and on her devolved the care of the sick, whether 
of the family or the domestics. 

Gallantry to women in the modern sense was unknown; but in their 
presence men would,* it is said, maintain a certain stately dignity, to 
keep up the respect they considered due to themselves. Jlut there were 
abundant instances of the utmost familiarity between married couples, as 
might be expected, and not a few cases of the reversed relation denomi- 
nated p^^jtticoat government. . 

While the women, as a whole, were thus condemned to domestic drudgery, 
and to the degradation of inferior rights and inferior cultivation, tliere 
existed a certain class called Mctacrie, or female companions, whose position 
gave them more liberal opportunities of making themselves agreeable and 
accomplished. They ■were women who had broken loose firom domestic 
restii^t, and lived apart in free intercourse with the other sex, and were of 
aH.4ifei‘ee8 of talent, character, and respectability. Some of them acquired 
ao'^xteiisive a celebrity in their own time, that their names have descended 
ii(»th renown to posterity. They often possessed the highest charms of 
intellectual accomplishment, as well as beauty and personal fascination. 
Although they lived upon the liberality of their lovers, their houses were 
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resorted to by the wisest men of the countiy, for tlic sake of their instruc- 
tive and interesting conversation. They came, many of them, from foreign 
parts, and settled in Athens, either choosing this manner of life from the 
outset, or being drawn into it by circumstances. Aspasia, wlio eventually 
became the wife of Pericles, was of foreign origin. These lletaprao generally 
lived in houses of their own. It was a peculiarity of the Greek mind to 
carry pleasures and enjoyments to a Very great length without allowing 
them to relax and destroy the whole tone of the character; hence we must 
not attribute to these females or their lovers the same characteristics as 
would attach to similar characters in our own country. The Athenian 
youth spent much of their time and fortune in such company. There 
were besides Hetajrm, an extensive class of prostitutes, who were slaves pro- 
cured for that purpose, and kept in numbers at particular houses. Corintli 
was the most noted town in Greece for this species of voluptuousness. 

Slaves , — ^The state of slavery was recognised all over the ancient world, 
and had for its sole jiistitication the reluctance of half-civilised men to per- 
form menial operations and observe regular hours. It was, however, main- 
tained from otlier motives than this — namely, to uphold a small aristocracy 
in ease, wealth, and political power at the expense of their fellow -men. 
Domestic servants, agricultural labourers, and the artisans of manufacturing 
industry among the Greeks were slaves, though there were also some poor 
freemen who took service for hire. 

There were various modes of acquiring slaves. In the lirst place, the 
captives taken in war vrcrc reduced to slavery. In Greece, however, there 
grew up a feeling of repugnance to hold Greeks in slavery, and in conse- 
quence there were facilities given to tho ransoming of prisoners taken in 
wars between Grecian states. There was, however, no such squeamishness 
about foreigners or barbarians, as all tlie rest of the world w'ere called by 
Grecian pride. Hence the slave community was in a great degree made 
up of Asiatics, Thracians, and other foreign races. 

'riie second mode of acquiring slaves was by purchase. Many Asiatic , 
and Thracian tribes sold their children for exportation as slaves habitu- 
ally. There were slave merchants and a slave market at Athens. The 
purloining of freemen w'as not unknomi to the regular slave traders. 
Tlic prices varied according to their qualilications. Slaves were like- 
wise bom and bred in the establishment where their parents lived; and 
tlic offspring of slave women were slaves whether the father w'as a slave or 
a freeman. 

The household operations of the wealthy were performed by domestic 
slaves of both sexes. The women were kitchen-maids, housemaids, spin- 
ners, nurses, ladies’-maids, and the men performed other portions of house- 
liold work. When the master or mistress walked out, one or more slaves 
were always in attendance. Tho children w’^erc likewise constantly under 
the cliargo of slaves. In performing journeys, a slave accompanied his 
master to cany his luggage, and wait upon him. 

The cultivation of the fields was by slave labour, under the eye cither of 
the master or of a steward. Since many of tho wealthy landed proprietors 
of Attica lived in Athens to enjoy the pleasures of city life, or to take part 
in public business, and as it was every man's lot to be occasionally absent 
on military service, tho charge of farms and landed estates frequently de- 
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volvcd on deputies. A citizen hoplite, or full-armed soldier, was always 
accompanied by a slave to carry liis armour. 

TJie manufactures were carried on by artisan slaves, who boro a high 
price, and stood in various relations to their owners. The most natural ar- 
rangement was for the master manufacturer to possess as his property the 
slaves requisite for carrying on his business ; and in this case their master 
found them bed, board, and clothing, exactly as if they were domestic 
slaves. But sometimes they were the property of one person while working 
for another, who paid them wages, out of vrhicli they had to give so much 
to their owner, and maintain themselves. Hence this class had a certain 
degree of independence not lielonging to household servants. 

But all the operations carried on by slave labour were also performed by 
poor freemen for wages. 

There were, besides private slaves, a large number of public slaves, for 
attending on the government offices and executing public works. A great 
iriultitudc were employed, for instance, in the silver mines belonging to the 
Athenian government. 

The slave was in the absolute power of the master in all respects except 
putting him to death, whicli was allowed in Koine, but not in Athens, 
without a legal process. Slaves might be punished by flogging to any 
extent, or coiifiiicd and fettered at discretion. When they gave evidence 
in a court of law, it was allow’able for eithcA* jiarty in the cause to demand 
that they might bo i)ut to tlie torture to inakcj them speak the truth. 
TJicy might also be branded, and this was a common practice with run- 
aways. 'J'hcir only resource in the case of excessive maltreatment by their 
masters, was to flee to a public altar for protection ; on wliich tlie master 
might be forced to sell tliem. 

A master would sometimes manumit his slaves ; and slaves Avert* manu- 
mitted by tlie state in consideration of services rendered in Avar. Hence 
arose a class of men Avho Averc free, but had not the full privileges of 
citizenship. Althougli the slave community shoAved riOAv and then examples 
of superior men, tlie minds of the generality vrare degraded to the level of 
their condition, and their habitual mode of vieAviiig things Avas gross mid 
grovelling. 

Industrial Occujjations . — In order to enter fully into a conception of the 
characteristics of Hreek private life, w'^e must allow our minds to dAvell 
upon the occupations that formed the daily industry of the productive por- 
tion of the community, affording exercise to their skill, and calling forth all 
the interests and passions connected with the pursuit of gain, and the earn- 
ing of a Iwclihood. It is not possible to classify completely all .the w*ays 
which the mass of the pcojile had of obtaining their subsistence ; but by 
combining direct intimations Avith fair inference a great deal maybe known. 
Viewing the country itself and its various products, we see the nature of 
the industry imposed upon its inhabitants as a matter of necessity. Mines 
of silver, copper, and iron, had to lie Avorked, and all the processes con- 
nected with the extraction and puritication of the metals gone through ; 
involving classes of proprietors, overseers, skilled slaves, enginery, fur- 
naces, mining villages, and termini of lines of traffic and conveyance. The 
ifiarlile quarries furnished employment likewise for an extensive popula- 
tion. The leading vegetable productions being wheat, barley, flax, wine, 
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mid oil, cadi one of these must have been the centre of a round of busy 
a^'ricultural industry, with all its peculiar associations and feelings. The 
seasons of sowing and reaping, the attention to the weather, the grumbling 
at the long-continued drouglits, the terror of bad crops, and the harvest- 
rejoicings, w'ould diversify then, as now, the feelings of the agricultural 
population. There was also all over Greece an extensive fishing community, 
wiio, besides selling fresh fish at the nearest villages, dried and salted it for 
tlic consumption of the large towns. Cattle breeding was an accompani- 
nrent of field industry, extending to sheep, goats, pigs, and black cattle ; 
but cows’ milk and butter being reckoned unwholesome, the milk of ewes 
and goats w^as used instead. 

In respect to manufacturing industry, the practice was universal of 
carding and spinning and weaving at liume the wool for the clothing 
and bedding of the family: this constituted the home oc(;npatioii of the 
women. 'VVith regard to most other manufactured articles represented as 
ill use, wc must presume the existence of separate industrial crafts or pro- 
fessions. The following extracts from y\ristoj)hancs arc, as it were, a dive 
at random into the industry of the time : — 

‘ To work in brass, or fraiiu' a sliip, or sew, 

Or manufacture wheels, or cut up hides. 

Or to make bricks, or w'iisli, or be a tanner. 

Or having broken the earth's soil witli ploughs 
To crop the fruit of Ceres, if one miglit 
Neglect all these, and live in idleness.* 

‘ here sits one 

And cuts out leather into shapes for sandals, 

A fuller one- -liis iieigliboiir washes fleeces, 

A tanner this, another garlic cries.’ 

I’lie houses, furniture, and household appurtenances, gave occupation, as 
a matter of course, to builders, carpenters, upholsterers, liardwarc manu- 
facturers, potters, besides the painters, sculptors, and other artists employed 
in decoration. The finer dresses would not be entirely of household manu- 
tacturc, and would involve the delicate operation of dyeing with rich 
colours. The armourer was much in demand, and there w'cre very exten- 
sive manufactories for w^arlike instruments, whicli each citizen liad to pro- 
vide at his own cost — helmets, breastplates, shields, spears, &c. 

Besides the manufacturer, we have to recognise the extensive class of 
dealers, shopkeepers, tradius and merchants, both in home and foreign 
trade. Athens w^as pre-eminently dependent on the foreigner for food and 
everything else ; and her owm exports in return 'svere such as ‘ figs and 
other fruit, olives, oil — for all wdiich she was distinguished — together wdth 
pottery, ornamental manufactures, and the silver from her mines at 
Laureion.’ It would appear that the practice of agriculturists bringing 
their oavii produce to the market, as w^ell as many classes of artisans 
their wares, was extremely prevalent ; although at the same time there 
were regular retail- dealers, who bought up the goods from the producer to 
sell again, and the countryman, not wishing to spend his own time in 
retailing, would drive his produce at once to their shop.s. In both ways 
would the wine, olives, flour, figs, flowers, vegetables, 4S:c. come from the 
country to the supply of the town. The wholesale merchants and foreign 
traders resorted chiefly to the Piraeeus, or seaport, and sold tlieir goods 
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there by sample in a sort of Kxcliange. "Wine was hawked about the 
town, and sold likewise by sample. 

U’iie grwit part of the town-traffic took place in tlie public market-place, 
or ill the streets around it. There appear to have been divisions for the 
s«lc of the separate articles. The portion most thronged, it is said, Avas 
llie fishmarket, which wiis opened each day at a fixed hour by the ringing 
of a bell. The householders, rich and poor, rushed towards it on hearing the 
sound, to procure what was to them the chief requisite of the day’s meals. 
The cheating, impertinence, and insolent language of the fishmongers were 
notorious. There was likewise the meat-market, the bird-market, the bread 
stalls, the place for the sale* of Avine, tlie crockery-rnart, and the myrtle- 
market for the sale of chaplets and head-dresses — these being in constant 
demand, as a chaplet or wreath Avas worn by every one at a convivial party. 
In one place stood the tables of the money-changers, Avho were the bankers 
and capitalists of the city, and witli them the monied citizens would 
naturally lounge and gossip. 

The time of full market wa^ in the forenoon, at about ten or eleven 
o’clock, and, as already mentioned, people Avent home from it to their 
forenoon or mid-day meal. It Avas not considered reputable for women to 
b(3 engaged cither in tlie public sale of commodities or in making the pur- 
chases for their own households. The master of the house, accompanied 
by a slave, usually made the purchases. 

The shops of barbers, ointment-sellers, and others, were resorted to as 
places of gossip ; so the shop of any artisan would sometimes be the place 
of rendezvous of a particular political or local clique. Political clubs Avere 
a regular instruinciitality of party combination and political scheming, 
especially among the firistocracy. 

The folloAving picture of the market from Becker’s ‘Chariclcs,’ brings 
together its chief constituents as they Avoiikl present themselves to the 
passing spectator : — 

* The market-place Avas filling fast Avhcii Charicles entered it. • Traders 
liad set up their hurdlcAVork stalls all over it, with their wares exposed ou 
tables and benches. Here the fenuile bakers had piled up their round- 
shaped loaves and cakes, and Avere pursuing Avitli a torrent of scolding 
and abuse the unlucky wiglit AA’ho happeued, in passing by, to upset one of 
their pyramids. There simmered the kettles of the women who sold 
boiled peas and other vegetables ; in the crockery-market, hard by, the 
potmen were descanting on the goodness of their wares. A little way off, 
in the myrtle -market, chaplets and fillets were to be sold, and many a 
buxom flower- woaN'er received orders for garlands, to be delivered by her 
in the evening. All tlic wants of the day, from barley-groats up to the 
most dainty fish, from garlic to the incense of the gods; clear pure 
oil, and most exquisite ointments ; fresh-made cheese, and the sweet 
honey. the bees of Hymettus ; cooks ready to be hired ; slaves, male 
and 4ml6, on sale — all and several Avere to be found in abundance at their 
cui^ll^BBaiy stands. There were others aa^io went about crying their wares, 
whAT^very now and then a public crier crossed the ground, announcing 
stentorian voice the arrival of some goods to be sold, or the sale of 
S«me house, or perhaps a reward for the apprehension of a robber or run- 
away slave. Slaves of both sexes, as well as freemen, kept walking up 
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jind down, bargaining and inspecting the stalls in search of their daily 
rc^nircinents. ScYer«al, too, hovered longer than necessary about a pretty 
hi 1 op woman ; or approached some fruiterer’s basket, and commenced a 
irieiidly conversation, under cover of which, while some other person was 
buying, or having a drachma changed, they would pilfer the fruit.’ 

in addition to the great classes of agricultural, mining, manufactur- 
ing, and trading industry, we recognise certain other departments allied 
to tln'm. The money-lenders were a distinct class, and had large numbers 
of the population depending upon them. Tlie debtor and creditor laws of 
the more ancient times were very rigid and cruel ; and in Athens, down ta 
the time of the legislation of Solon, the body of a debtor might be seized 
and enslaved for the payment of his debt. But ono of the capital inno- 
vations made by Solon consisted in restricting the creditor to the seizure 
of the delator’s property, interest had to be rendered monthly on the last 
day of the month. The trade of the pawnbroker was also known. Au 
unfortunate man is ma<lc l}y Aristophanes to exclaim — 

‘ Fo;* is there a shield or hreastplat^' \\hieh this most 
Aecursed woman docs not put in x‘awn ? ’ 

Of the lawless classes which in all ages prey upon honest industry there 
was no lack in Greece. The smuggler or exporter of contraband goods 
carried on his avocation in deiianeq of penal laws and professional in- 
formers, the so-called sycophants, who were themselves an unprincipled 
class, extorting hush-money from people by tlie threat of bringing accusa- 
tions against them in the dikastcrics, or courts of law. The common thief 
likewise finds a place among the habitual occupations pf the community; 
and we have a full catalogue of the various species of depredators — house- 
breakers, footpads, cutpurses, stealers of clothes from baths, man-stcalers, 
and sacrilegious wretclies who robbed the tenii>les. The mendicant i>rofes- 
sioii was not so extensive in the times of shivery, inasmuch as the slave 
owner had to provide for his slaves so long as they lived; and when free 
citizens came to poverty, there were various w^ays of obtaining assistance 
from the public money. But still there were beggars, and one mode of re- 
lieving them was to erect, in various places whore three roads met, a small 
shrine or chapel to Hecate, where the wealthier inhabitants of the district 
placed eggs and toasted cheese, to be taken by the poor passing by. 

Passing from the avocations directly connected with the production of 
material wealth, we may now glance at some of the other departments of 
rewarded usefulness. And first of the Physician. The art of healing was 
accounted a divine art transmitted from Apollo, and hereditary in the 
various families or fraternities called Asklcpiads; but this did not j^revent 
it from being studied with the utmost efforts of human ability, so far aa 
means would permit. Although the profession would most usuaUy descend 
from father to son, it was not uncommon for practitioners to spring up iu 
non-medical families, and to acquire their education by being apprentices 
under sbme qualified physician. They were both consulted at home, and 
visited the houses of their patients, as at present, receiving a fee for their 
payment. They compounded and dispensed their own drugs. A public 
license was necessary, and was granted on producing a certificate of appren- 
ticeship imdcr a regular practitioner. There seemed to have been a certain 
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number in tlic pay of the state, who probably gave advice, and medicine 
gratis to tlio poorer citizens. The establishment of a physician would have 
to iiKdudo an apothecary’s shop and surgery, besides baths, which w(‘rc 
largely used as remedial agents; his assistants, who might be slaves, would 
themselves give advice to patients of their own rank, unless the master was 
averse to risking his property in such hands. Besides consulting regular 
practitioners, people made use of a system of family medicine, containing 
prescriptions for all kinds of cases. There were also ([uacks, wlio sold 
medicines in the streets, or in booths in the market-places. As there was 
a general impression that a particular class of })ersons could induce diseases 
by incantations, tying jiiagic-knots, and seen't arts, it was natural to 
attempt to eouiiterwork tliem by the same means ; and eliarms were fre- 
quently had recourse to. The temples of Asclepius or yEsculapius were 
hospitals or dispensaries where cases were treated and students taught; the 
votive tablets of persons cured of their aUinents wore cases to study from. 
As the dissection of a human body was considered a species of sacrilege, 
anatomy had to be studied on animals and on the bodies of slaves. 

The Teaching 1‘rofession has been already alluded to as (consisting of the 
class of teacliers of boys’ schools, and the professors of the higher accom- 
plishments of youth and manhood. They were all supported by voluntary 
pay, and their fees depended cm their reputation. Enormous sums are said 
to have been paid to the most celebrated of the class ; (?viui these, however, 
did not always insist on extravagant nnvards, but took whatever their 
pupils could aflbrd to give them, 'j’lic esteem and admiration that great 
teachers enjoyed all over Greece wore quite independent of their wealth. 
The entire range of tlie intellectual cultivation of tlic time was included in 
the instructions of the Sophists; and the Khetoricians undertook to give a 
thorough training in the arts of speech and composition. The class of 
riiilosophers, including such men as Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, would 
not be distinguished by tJic general public from the Sophists, or the teach- 
ing profession generally; and the peculiar distinction of such individuals in 
the eyes of posterity — namely, their scientific and philosopliical. originality — 
would not, as such, earn for them any special reward in their own time. 
The pursuit of scientific’ truth was occasionally encouraged by the munifi- 
cence of individuals, hut was not an endowed or rewarded avocation in a 
(jrecian community. 

The profession of Legal Advisers consisted of a number of persons who 
ivrote speeches for parties engaged in accusation or defence in the law 
courts. A well-educated Athenian might in most casc.s be able to speak 
for himself; but if unable to do so, he got either a friend or a professional 
counsel to write a speech, which he himself delivered, as pleading by proxy 
was not allowed. These paid counsel were often at the same time teachers 
of rhetojgic, and had to make themselves masters of the body of laws an(L 
decisiUl^fi tliat ruled the courts, and of the art of persuasive address. The 
before the local courts were often most masterly displays, as may 
from the specimens that have come down to posterity; but a part 
t%^ir skill lay in the employment of appeals to the feelings of the judges. 
Of Government Functionaries we are to distinguish the heads of depart- 
ments, who were annually or periodically renewed — from the paid secretaries 
and other permanent officials that kept up the knowledge and traditions of 
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tlieir rcRpective offices. Besides the great legislative and administrative 
bodies — the Popular Assembly, the Senate of Five Hundred, the Senate of 
Areoi)agus, the Nine Archons, the Law Courts, the Arbitrators annually 
uoininated, and the Judicial Persons who made a sort of periodical circuit 
round the cantons of Attica — there were a number of special magistracies 
for taking cliargc of peculiar departments; such were tlie Eleven, who 
wc*r(5 commissioners of police .and crime, the Public Superintendent who 
2 )rosidcd over the Cymnasia, &c. • 

The professional Artists — architects, sculptors, and painters — would have 
to be paid by their employers, whether these wore the state or private indi- 
viduals. The other class of artists, who hired themselves out fpr purposes 
of amusement — actors, singers, and dancers — ^were in demand for convivial 
parties, for the theatre, and for the religions services. The actors and 
musicians tlmt came on the boards were paid by the Choregus ; those em- 
ployed in tlie temple services liad to be paid ont of tJio toinjjle revenues. 
The dramatic poet, whose play was accounted tlie best at tlie competition 
that took place, during the festival, received a rieli prize. Poets, in gene- 
ral, occasionally enjoyed pecuniary rewards, as well as the reputation duo 
to their genius. 

• The Keligions Functionaries, consisting of the hereditary priesthood and 
.all the officials required in the pompous worship of the temples, had to bo 
supported by endowments and oflerings made to tlicir respective temples. 
]Many of the temples were very rich, and supported wealthy and Iionour- 
ablc families. But the i)riosthood was so far divorced from all other active 
enqdoyment in the state as not to have any civil or intellectual hilhience 
on the community. No iiitelleet w'as required in the religion itself ; even 
the hymns sung during sacrifices might be composed by laymen ; hence the 
clerical orders were little better than masters of ceremonies and leaders of 
devotional rites. I'lic oracular tenqdes would oeciqiy a somewhat different 
position. But the soothsayers nr jirophets, always kept by the state, and 
consulted on emergencies, as in the time of war, were special functionaries 
not connected with the ordin.ary priesthood. 

The system of Banks was pervaded hy the hereditary principle, although 
considci'ably modified in Athens by an intense democratical spirit. All 
the great iamiUes traced their lineage back to some god or hero, and were 
looked up to by the (!Oinmunity in consequence of this elevated origin ; 
and in the race for political power, high descent alwrays counted in a man’s 
favour. By mere wealth great distinctions might he obtained, especially if 
it were laid out with liberality in the services imposed by the state on 
individual rich men, such as the getting up of plays at the dramatic seasons, 
the trierarchy, or serving as commander of a ship of war, and contributing 
by private expenditure to the perfect outfit and condition of the ship. 
We have already alluded to the distinction conferred on victors at the 
Olympic and other games. High public services naturally conferred con- 
sequence and power, but at the same time excited jealousies, and even 
demoralised the individuals so distinguished. According to a durable pre- 
judice, the landed proprietor was reckoned more respectable than the 
trjider ; and the artisan was very apt to be looked down upon by the rest 
of the community. Talent and accomplishments raised a man to a com- 
manding position as an orator,’ a politician, a military commander, a rheto- 
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rician, sopliibt, philosopher, poet, or artist, in defiance of other points of 
inferiority ; but genius, seconded by rank, was pretty sure to succeed best. 

Burials , — Tlic rites of sepulture were piously attended to by the Greeks. 
An honourable interment was considered a happy lot to the departed; and 
an unl)uricd mortal was believed to be wandering through Hades in a state 
of mournful disquietude. After a battle, a truce was granted by tlie victors, 
that both sides might collect and bury their dead ; and on the pccasion of 
the naval battle of Arginusjc, fought sliortly before the close of the Helo- 
poimesian war, the Atliciiian generals, liaviiig neglected the duty of collect- 
ing the dead for iuterinent, and the still more imperative duty of visiting 
the wrecks to save such of the living as clung to them, were received with 
R storm of popular indignation that ended in their being publicly con- 
demned and executed. 

Ill ancient and more barbarous times, the funerals of dislinguished per- 
sons were accompanied with prodigious pomp and display : on the funeral 
pyre, which was an immense pile of wood, were biinit along with the 
dead body an immense iiuiiiber of wittlc, and even human beings ; such at 
least is the picture given by Homer. Games and atldetic contests fol- 
lowed, But in the historic age the funeral rites were kept within sober 
limits. The first thing done after death was to insert in the mouth of tho* 
defunct the small coin called an ohohiSf to pay the ferryman of Hades. The 
corpse was washed, perfumed, crowned with a garland of flowers, and 
dressed in white; it was laid out on a bidstead for the usual length of 
time, not more than a day or two. A vessel of water was placed before 
the house-door, to purify persons le.aving the house, laimeutation, or 'a 
wake for the dead, was practised by the Avomen, although all tlie wiser 
portion of the community thought it a custom more honoured in the 
breach than in the (observance. On the day of the funeral, the body was 
carried out early in the morning on the couch, accompanied by the train of 
mourners, relatives, and friends, including women above sixty ; a chorus 
of hired flute-players performing on the way. The burhil-grounds were 
usually Avithout the tOAvn, but not ahvays cojicentrated in a common ceme- 
tery. The rich might buy a spot of ground anywliere for a family tomb ; 
for the poor a public place of interment Avas provid(jd. 

The two practices of burning and burying seem to have coexisted at 
all times ; in what proportions, or under Avliat particular circumstances one 
was preferred to the other, is not distinctly ascertained. In both cases 
graves, vaults, or built tombs, were required, and columns and various 
fonns of tombstone Avcrc in use. The inscriptions contained the name of 
tho deceased, Avith tlic o(;casional addition of an appropriate moral in prose 
or verse. Vases and various articles AA^crc placed in the grave Avith the 
deceased. 

After the burial, a funeral entertainment was given at the house of the 
iiGill^t surviving relation. There Avere also various sacrifices to be offered, 

f lity one on the ninth day, Avhich concluded the ceremonies for the dead. 

black mourning cloak) or liimation, Avas Avom for some time, tlio inner 
fVbbe, or chiton, being the same as usual ; and the custom prevailed of cut- 
ying the hair short. It became a perpetual obligation on all persons to 
visit and tend the gi*aves of their forefathers : on stated dayS) such as the 
anniversary of their death, sacrifice Avas performed at the tombs; and 
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ilowers and garlands were regularly brought to decorate them. At other 
times the survivors were expected to visit the graves of their dei)arted 
relatives ; and the approach of friends was considered agreeable to their 
spirits, while they received pain by the proximity of enemies. In short, 
acts of respectful attention and religious observance towards deceased 
relatives and progenitors were reckoned among the indispensable duties 
of life, and were one of the motives for keeping up an unbroken line of 
descendants. 


SPARTAN LIFE. 

The town of Sparta, situated in a mountainous defile on the right bank 
of the Eurotas, and at no very great distance from the nioutli of the river, 
which flows into the sea at the extreme bouthern coast of Greece, was the 
capital or metropolis of tlie territory of Laconia, and the residence of one 
of tlie most remarkable populations known to history. The Spartans 
belonged to the Dorian race of Greeks; but tlicir political institutions, and 
still more the system of tlieir private life, was wholly unlike any otiicr in 
the whole compass of the Grecian states. Tndeiid never in human history 
has a system of life been inaintaiucd of so artificial a kind, or departing 
so far from the impulses naUiral and congenial to man. A rigid and iron 
discipline, having got itself once established there, was kept up for jnany 
centuries with little redaxatjon, and was the standing curiosity and wonder 
of the rest of the world. 

Follov/ing in our selection of topics an order similar to what we liavo 
adopted for the Athenian and Greek life generally, wo may lirsk allude to 
the system of the piiblicj mess established for Spartan citizens, who were, 
however, but a small aristocracy even in Sparta itself, not to speak of the 
Laconian population. No man was allowed to dine at home: ‘a certain 
number of joint tables v/cre provided, and every citizen was required to 
belong to some one of them, and liabitiially to take his meals at it — no new 
member being admissible without a unanimous ballot in his favour by the 
previous occupants. Each provided from his lot of land a specified quota 
of bsirleymeal, wine, clieesc, and figs, and a small contribution of money for 
condiments. Game was obtained in addition by hunting in the public 
forests of the state ; while every one who sacrificed to the gods, sent to his 
mess-table a part of the victim killed. From boyhood to old age, every 
Spartan citizen took his Bol)cr meals at this public mess, where all shared 
alike. Nor was distinction of any kind allowed, except on signal occiusious 
of service rendered by an individual to the state.’* The object of this 
system was to secure temperate and sober habits, and correspondence with 
the daily public exercises, which liad to be gone through with military punc- 
tuality. The details as to the tunes and other minute arrangements of tho 
meals are not communicated to us ; but the comparisou with a barrack 
life enables us to conceive with tolerable vividness the plan of boai'd and 
lodging imposed upon the Spartan aristocracy. They were no more 
allowed to sleep at home than to cat there, but had to spend their nights 
at tlieir barracks. A home they all had, tenanted by wives, mothers, . 

* Grote’s History of Greece,- vol. u. p. 513. Second edition. 
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eluldren, and grown-up daughters and sisters, but they were not allowed to 
visit them openly, and had to do so by stealth ; while their wives are said 
to have come to their barracks disguised in men's attire. Although n 
greater latitude was allowed to the older citizens, the exclusion from home 
was rigid to the younger men. 

Each day’s life was .spent in gymnastic, military, and other exercises 
calculated to impart a high vigour to the body, tO insure military skill of 
the tirst order, to acx‘ustoni t<j hardship and endurance, and to enable the 
men to take a part in the religious services of the gods. This last branch 
— ^their religious education, properly so called — consisted in the choral 
dances enacted at the festivals, llesides the military evolutions, their exer- 
cise included contests of two squadrons opposed to each other unarmed, 
but with full permission to kick, bite, box, or wrestle, where the combatants 
strove to the utmo.st extremity of tlieir strength, and practised themselves 
in pugnacity, skill, strength, and endurance. The virtue of bodily endur- 
ance, which ranked high in tlieir esteem, was put to a still severer test by 
a religious practice of submitting themselves to be scourged before the 
altar of the goddess Artemis Orthia, and by enduring the torture without 
a murmur, although it was sometimes carried to a fatal length. Pride in 
victorious action and bodily endurance was the predominant feature of 
the Spartan character as thus formed : these qualities formed the ideal of 
liiimaii perfection — their attainment was the consolation for all suffering^*, 
and the ennobling spiritual clement of life. 

It is stated furtluir, that the youth were sent out to tlio country, without 
provision of any kiinl, to maiiitaiii themselves upon hunting and stealth ; 
in fact to practise themselves in living the life of a savage in the woods. 
If they were caught in a theft, they were severely flogged; so that they 
were thus put to the further trial of living between the two altenmtives of 
hunger and torture. This feature, if maintained in fact, bespeaks a period 
when civilisation was not far enough advanced to secure the certainty of 
subsistence ; and the J^^partans Avere determined to be prepared for the 
w’orst emergencies of the lowest state of humanity. Like true Stoics, they 
did not sit down to enjoy what life brought, but kept constantly in view 
its inevitable ills, and prilled themselves in maintiiining a constant prepara- 
tion for meeting them. 

The Spartans, speaking of them generally, and allowing exceptions for 
the loading men, were not tauglit to read ; but they learnt, as a part of 
tlieir public education, to bear part in the religious or choric songs and 
dances, and to repeat more or less of poetical compositions. The arts of 
speech were neglected, and (*,vcn despised. Long speaking was disagree- 
able to them, and every one was required to say anything he liad to say 
in the f ew est possible words. Hence arose the phrase of ‘ l^aconic brevity;* 
this brevity being often accompanied with epigrammatic point, which the 
speaker would ende.avour to impart to his curtailed discourse. Hence we 
may gather that the Spartan social intercourse was made up more of 
action and spectacle than of talk, conversation, or discussion; for not 
only was an education in flowery language wanting, but the matter for 
conversation was as limited as could well be. Intercourse with fo.rpi^- 
61*8 was prevented; no Spartan could travel without a special permis- 
sion; and foreign visitors were discouraged from settling in the state. 
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There was no foreign trade. State affairs were managed by tlie govem- 
iijcnt with the utmost secrecy, and without the participation of the people 
in any way, except on the rarest occasions. Their political wisdom con- 
sisted in a rigid adherence to their own narrow policy and habits ; and 
their ascendancy in the field was neutralised by their want of ability in tlie 
conduct of affairs. * 

The position of their women was as exceptional in Greece and as much 
a matter of surprise as any other point in their institutions. The grand 
pui'pose of the state, with reference to the domestic relation, was to keep 
up a good breed of citizens ; and for this purpose the young women were 
subjected to bodily discipline in the gymnasium, ‘ being fonnally ex(‘rcised 
in running, wrestling, and boxing, agreeiibly to the forms of the Grecian 
contests.’ Instead of the long tunic reaching down to the feet worn in other 
parts of Greece, they wore a shorter dross cut open at the skirts, leaving 
the limbs free and exposed in view, much in tlie manner of tlic men every- 
where. The contests of the girls were open lo the men, and on Iho otlier 
hand the women were allowed to be present at tlie exercises of the other 
sex. The contrast between Sparta and Greece in general on this head 
may he judged from the tact, that anj" woman eauglit intruding herself 
at the Olympic games was immediately to bo put to death by being hurled 
headlong from a precipice. The Spartan citizen was said to have had a 
very gi'cat susceptibility to the feminine presence ; hence it may be sup- 
posed that the free intercourse of the sexes in this way, as sjicctators of ciich 
other’s exercises, would very much lioighten tlitj stimulus t») exertion. 

‘ \Vc may well conceive,’ says jSlr Grote, ‘that such an education imparted 
to the women both a demonstrativii eliaraeter and an eager interest in 
masculine aceomplisluncnts, so tliat the exprcjssioii of their praise was the 
strongest stimulus, and that of their rei>roaeh*the bitterest humiliation, to 
the youthful troop wlio heard it.’ 

On the same principle of attending lo Ihe br(*ed of citizens, ‘the age of 
mamage w'as deferred till the ]HTiod supposed to be most consistent witli 
the perfc(!tion of the offspring.’ ‘ Marriage w^as almost universal among 
the citizens, enforced by general opinion at least, if not by law. 'i'lie 
young Spartan carried away bis bride by a simulated aliduetion, luit she 
still seems, for some time at least, to have continued to reside Avitli her 
family, visiting her husliand in his barrack in the disguise of male attire, 
and on .short and stolen occasions. To some married couples it liaj>pened, 
according to riutarch, that they had been married long enough to have 
had two or three children, wdiilc they liad scarcely seen each otlier apart 
by daylight. Secret intrigue on tlie part of married Avomen was unknown, 
in Sparta, but to bring together the finest couples Avas regarded by the 
citizens as desirable, and by the laAvgiver as a duty. No jioivsonal feeling or 
jealousy on the part of the husband found sympathy Avith any one ; and ho 
permitted Avithout difiiculfy, and sometimes actu’cly encouraged, cowpliaiice.s 
on the part of his Avife consistent Avith this generally acknowledged object. 
So far was such toleration canded, that tliere Avere some married Avoineri 
who were recognised mistresses of two houses, and mothers of two distinct 
families-^-a sort of bigamy strictly forbidden ^to the men, and never per- 
mitted except in the remarkable case of King Anaxandrides, Avhen the 
royal Horaklcidan line of Euiwsthenes A\'as in danger of becoming extinct.’ 
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* 0. Mliller remarks — and the evidence, as far as we know it, bears him 
out — tJiat love marriages and genuine affection to a wife were more 
familiar fit Sparta than at Athens ; though in the former marital jealousy 
was a sentiment neither indulged nor recognised, while in the latter it was 
intense and universal.’ 

Industry was entirely prohibited to the Spartan - trained aristocracy. 
Each citizen was tlic proprietor of a piece of land, yielding him a revenue 
in kind and money, and on this he lived, paid his quota to the public 
mess, and supported his family. As the sons of citizens were also citizens, 
and as property might be equally divided hetweeh sons a'nd daughters, 
families might become impoverished in time, and cases were of frequent 
occurrence of citizens being too poor to pay their subscription to the mess. 
13y this defalcation tlicy lost their position as citizens, and fell into a 
lower rank, no longer associating with the others in the exercises of the 
barrack life. The industrial community consisted of a free Grecian 
population, inhabiting Laconia, and enjoying property and political rights 
in the village communities, but not possessed of the Spartan fran- 
chise. Their designation was Perioeki, or surrounding inhabitants, and 
they carried on all the operations of agricultural, mining, and manufactur- 
ing industry, as well as the internal traflic of the country, foreign trade 
being prohibited. They lived a free and independent life, without either 
the dignit}' or the restraints of the Spartan system, but bad an education 
suited to fit them for mill tar}" .service when they were required. As the 
total Spartan aristocracy was estimated (in the time of Herodotus, or 
about 400-450 n.c.) at about 8000 or 0000, they were not sufficient of 
themselves to supply an armament for any occasion of great consequence, 
TJie Spartans formed tlie exclusive govoming body of tlie state, and the 
others were completely at l>hcir mercy. All had to pay the property-tax, 
but it is said not to liavc been so rigidly exacted from Spartan citizens 
as from the rest of the population. 

The slave or rather serf community iverc a Grecian tribe called Helots, 
and were supposed to have been the pro-cxisting inliabitants of Laconia, 
reduced to slavery by the conquering Spartans. They were bound to the 
soil, and lived in the rural villages, ‘ cultivating tlicir lands, and paying 
over their rent to the master at Sparta; but enjoying their homes, wives, 
families, and mutual neighboiuiy feelings, apart from the master’s view. 
They were never sold out of the country, and probably never sold at all ; 
belonging not so much to tlie master na to the state, which constantly chilled 
upon them for military service, and recompensed tlieir bravery or activity 
with a grant of freedom.’ ‘ The Helots,’ continues Mr Grote, * were thus 
a part of the state, having their domestic and social sympathies developed, 
a certain power of acquiring property, and the consciousness of Grecian 
lineage and dialect — points of marked superiority over the foreigners who 
formed the slave population of Athens or Chios,’ They were also the 
domejjj^ servants of the Spartan household, as well as the slaves employed 
by ihe government in the public business of the town. 

By what means a discipline so rigid and severe could be at first imposed 
any people is a curious question, but unsusceptible of being answered. 

* Women might ikjsscss property at Sparta, but hot at Athens* 
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The ti-aditions point back to the ninth century before Christ as the time of 
its institution ; and Lycurgus is named as the founder, he having been 
called upon by the state to provide a remedy for a condition of disorder 
and abuse tliat could no longer be tolerated — the same motive tliat led 
to the better-known legislation of Solon at Athens between two and ' 
three centuries later. The internal suffering, the personal ascendancy 
of Lycurgus, and the influence of the Delphian Oracle, arc the only known 
influences that could be brought to support an innovation seemingly as 
outrageous and wuld as the schemes of the most extravagant political 
tlicorist. But whatever the means of introducing it, the discipline itself was 
a subject of careful study to all the i)olitieal philosophers of Greece, and it 
was to thorn a memorable cxaniplc of Avhat training could do for individuals 
or communities. The enliglitcncd Athenian philosopher would naturally 
wish that the education of youth should com])rehend a wider range of 
accomplislimcnts than the Spartan cnn*iculum, but he was so impressed 
with the efficacy of the training system, that he considered it indispensable 
in securing the high virtues and desirable accomplishments of a citizen. 
The Spartan example, in the treatment of women, likewise produced 
an impression upon the spccidativc Wato, who, in his ‘Kcpublic,* pro- 
posed to bring them under a system of pliyaical training as well as the 
youth of the masculine sex. At the same time it is to be understood, that 
in Athens and in any cultivated city of Greece, the amount of training and 
discipline imposed on the youth by custom, and on the grown-up men by 
themselves, was far higher than anything experienced in modern Jiiirope. 
Moreover, the full force of the f^partan energy of action and endurance 
cannot be appreciated without taking into account the scorching and ener- 
vating heat that had to be endured by a population resident in the thirty- 
eighth parallel of latitude. 

The foregoing detail applies almost exclusively to the period when 
Grecian life liad attained its highest perfection — that is, to the fourth and 
fifth centuries before Christ. The materials of such a description are 
primarily obtained from the literature of those and subsequent times, and 
from the commentators who wrote before the peculiar features of Greek 
society liad become cflaccd by time and change, or had come to be for- 
gotten through the loss of a large amount of Qriginal records. It is next 
to impossible to trace the growth of the state of things that wc have 
attempted to describe, owing to the absence ot* information relative to the 
antecedent stages which the nation must have passed through. Almost 
the only helps for this end arc the poems of Homer, which reflect tlie 
system of life of a period about four centuries earlier, and the works of 
Hesiod, dating about the seventh century before Clirist. The descriptions 
given by Homer arc evidently true to his own time, and afford a very 
striking contrast to the age of full-grown Greek society. Wc should require 
to go back eight or ten centuries to make as great a remove from the 
civilisation of our own time, as the Homeric period differed from tlie fifth 
century succeeding it. 

We have not room for more than a slight reference to one or two of the 
more remarkable contrasts between Ibese two epochs with regard to the 
system of private life. The condition of the women had altered materially 
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in the interval. In tlic earlier period they were much less cooped up 
within doors, but this was only tliat they might perform a larger amount 
of servile drudgery. Their greater usefulness made them more respected, 
and totally altered tlioir situation in the aifair of marriage. Instead of 
each bringing a dowry to her husband, the suitor had to make a present 
to tliG father of his bride in order to gain consent ; a state of things always 
indicating that women are chiefly valued for their labours and usefulness. 
In the primitive times, when this arrangement holds, the mistress of a 
house and lier maid-servants arc on an exact equality in point of refine- 
ment, and perform the very same menial labours together. The book of 
Genesis afibrds a state of society the exact parallel in this respect of the 
.Homeric Greeks. 

Closely connected with this peculiarity is the regard paid to manual 
labour in general in those times. Handicraft industry in Ilomer is clothed 
with a dignity and a poetic interest that we find nowhere else. Tlie 
monarch of those times, to use the (jondensed description of Hr Grote, 
‘must be brave in the field, wise in the council, and clo(iucnt in the agora: 
he must be endued with l)odily strength and activity above other men, 
and must be an adept, not only in the use of arms, but also in tliose 
athletic exercises which the crowd delight to witJicss. Kven the more 
homely varieties of manual acepfirements are an addition to his character — 
such as the craft of the carpenter or the shipwright, the* straight furrowing 
of the ploughman, or tlie indefatigable persistence of the mower withbut 
repose or refreshment tliroughoiit tlic longest day.’ In tlie historical 
times of Greece, manual labour came to Jiave the same association with 
a mean position as it ])ears in our own time ; and ITomcr may almost bo 
said to stand alone and unrivalled as the poet of industry and handicraft. 

Witliout entering fully into the state of law, government, and society 
in the early period, it is impossible to make obvious the enormous strides 
that had been taken from the ninth to t!ic fifth century b(;forc Clirist ; but 
the following sentencc.s from the same authority bring togetlier the 
notable deficiencies in the various arts at the former of tlio two epoch.s : 
— ‘Neither coined money, nor the art of ■writing, nor painting,' nor sculp ■ 
ture, nor imaginative architeicture, belong to the Homeric and Hcsiodic 
times. ,Such nidimeiits of arts, de.stined ultimately to acquire so great 
a <lcvclopmciit in Greece, a| may have existed in those early days, served 
only as a sort of nucleus to the fancy of the poet, to .shape out for himself 
the fabulous creations ascribed to Hepbmstus or Ihedaliis. No statues of 
the gods, not even of wood, arc mentioned in the Homeric poems. AW 
the many varieties in Grecian music, ])oetry, and dancing — the former 
chiefly borrowed from Ijydia and Thrygia- -date from a period consi- 
derably later than the first Olympiad (776 is. c.) Terpander, the earliest 
musician whose date is assigned, an<l the inventor of the harp with seven 
strings, instead of that with four strings, does not come until the* 26th 
Oly^Jad, or 676 D.(J.’ 
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AN AUTOBIOGBAPHY. 


I WAS the only child of Lord St Just, an irnpoverished noblenjan, whose 
income barely sufficed to keep up an appearance suitable to his rank. 
I saw scarcely any change in my lather’s aspect from the time when I 
can first rcinoiuber him: liis scattered hairs were gray, and his tall at- 
tenuated fonn Avas bent ; but there were no strong indicjations of decay, 
which nevertheless gradually went on, and in the same ratio as the young 
sapling shot upwards. The parent trunk had been bared of all its other 
glories, and was ready for tlie woodman’s axe. 1 was an infant, they told 
me, when my mother ‘ w'(mt to Heaven the sole survivor of a numerous 
family, all of Avhom had died in childhood before J was bom — born, alas ! 
not to ble.'^s and solace tliat gentle mother, Avhose loving eyes closed for 
ever almost as soon as she heard my first faint cry. Wliile, from repeated 
bereavements, my fatlier tremldingly clasped me to his bosom, dreading to 
place his liopcs on Ihc d(;licate baby, yet in spite of his fears, he felt for 
me a redoubled tenderness as the last precious bequest of an adored Avife. 
I Avas brought up under the (jare and management of Tibscy, the faitliful 
nurse who had tended and mourned over all tlie depai*ted little St Justs; 
and Avheii I attained the age of eight years a governess Avas provided, Avho 
roused much jealousy in old Fibstjy’s kind foofisli licart by speedily winning 
a large portion of tliose afiections Avhich 1 liad hitherto divided among 
my father, herself, and tlie SAveets of nature at Edenside. 

Mrs Edmondstone Avas a AvidoAv lady, pale, mild, and middle-aged, Avith 
an only son, Avlio Avas completing a college education, and intended for 
the service of the church, llasil Edmondstone sometimes came to see his 
mother, but be was not a favourite of mine ; he was a serious youth, and 
did not fondle and coax me, as my Uncle ilkrertoun did, nor ivould he call 
mo ‘ Countess I^lay;’ and yet he had gentle, pleasant Avays too with a child. 
Tills uncle was my motlicr’s brother, the Earl of Alertoun, and f liad CA'er 
been taught to consider myself his heiress : he was a bachelor, well 
advanced in years, and there seemed every probability that 1 must even- 
tually succeed to the earldom, Avhich is one of the few in this country that 
are exempted from the Salic hiAV. He always designated me his ^ pretty 
No. 30. I 
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Countess May,* and I well understood that it was a title of distinction, and 
to be coveted, and I was proud and vain as a peacock. My fatlicr’s estates 
were strictly entailed on male issue, and in default of such, descended to a 
distant branch. Very rarely Uncle Mertoiin visited Edensidc, but when ho 
did, it was a gala-day witli me ; and 1 watclied, in a state of tlie utmost 
excitement, the approach of his equipage as the four splendid bays slackened 
pace up the slopes and dcliles. And well I might, for he never came 
empty-handed, showering beautiful and expensive gifts upon me, to say 
nothing of the welcome music he whispered in my cars, ringing the changes 
in every variety on the theme of my future glories ! 

My father lived much in his library, and I was but seldom with hiiri ; 
son’ow and disappointment had rendered him unsociable and nervous, and 
whenever he took me in his arms, the tears coursed down his furrowed 
cheeks. Yet never a day passed without a bestowal of the fervent bene- 
diction — ‘ God bless and keep thee, my darling ! * Mrs Edmondstone, my 
governess, erred on the side of over-indulgence : she was one of those worthy 
matrons who look leniently on the vanities and follies of tlio yomig — saying 
‘ that troubles come soon enough, and 'twere pity to break the sj)irjt which 
must bend of its own accord by and by.’ And had it been otherwise, Fibscy 
would have turned restive. 1 was the lamb saved out of a tine flock, and I 
must be left free to roam amid the green pastures and still waters, gather- 
ing health and vigour from every breeze that blew. 

Beautiful Edensidc ! and quaint, beautiful old Fibsey I Surely never 
child or lamb had such lovely pastures to disport in, or listened to such mar- 
vellous antique songs and fables as delighted my childish ear I Then it was 
so charming to retail them to Uncle Mcrtoiin, for he was in all respects like 
an overgrown schoolboy, and an attentive listener to tlm saucy prattle of 
‘ Countess May.* I told liim that angels flew over the liouse at night, 
showering down bright dreams from their starry perfumed wings, and that 
good people caught them as they fell. I told him that the shooting-stars 
were heavenly messengers, speeding on their flights of love and glory; and 
that the innumerable spirits sleeping among the leaves of the aspen-tree 
caused it to shiver. I took him to see the fairy rings, and the charmed 
well of Edenside; the well on whose clear surface was mirrored, once a year, 
the future of those who gazed with implicit faith ! For my own part 
I had begun to study the ‘ Arabian Nights,* and t conlided to my uncle 
that I had but one wish in the world, and that was to be Queen Zobeide, 
to live in the enchanted palace of the good Ilaroun Alraschid I * Nay, 
nay, Marjory St Just,* he answered with a giggle of delight ; ‘ you wouldn’t 
like your husband to have other wives, I suspect — better be “ Countess 
May ** at home.* 

This ancestral home of mine was neither a castle nor an abbey, but there 
was a dry moat on whose sloping emerald sides clustering flowers shed 
perfml#'' and radiance ; while at one end of the vaulted entrance-hall, an 
oriel irttdow of elaborate tracery and brilliantly- stained glass threw a dim 
mysterious light on the tesselated pavement, suggesting a conjecture of 
ecclesiastical origin. The dwelling stood on a hill-side, and we com- 
manded a fine range of diversified scenery from the windows of our sunny 
parlour — half nursery, half school -room, and at length half boudoir; 
for at Edenside there were no appointments of modem luxury— faded 
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hangings and antique furniture alone were to be found throughout the bare 
and deserted apartments. Yet the spot well deserved its name of Edeii- 
sidc, for dark waving woods, shining waters, hill and valley, frowning 
granite crags, and patches of the loveliest greensward, met the eye every- 
where, in apparently wild confusion, but confusion of a picturesque and 
enchanting description. The Ioav massive building itself, with ivied but- 
tress and rambling additions, all gray and crumbling nevertheless, seemed 
as if it grow out of tlie acclivity whereon it spread ; and at evening fall 
even the gray rocks and gray lichens, sombre walls fantastically festooned, 
and recesses wherein owls and bats disported, presented no sad aspect to 
niy imagination. For did I not know where periwinkles crept abundantly 
among tlie crevices, and whore early violets hid ? where hyacinths bloomed, 
whose faint delicious odours haunt me now? to say nothing — oh! nothing 
—of acknowledged garden houris, roses and lilies, and their sister bands of 
cultivated beauties ? 

When I am a great lady, Fibse}-,’ said I conlidentially, * I shall wish 
for one tiling above all others — and that is for continual sunshine.’ 

^ And where would the verdure and flowers he, my dear,’ suggested Mrs 
Edmondstone, ‘ if you banish clouds and rain ? ’ 

* Ah, I never thought of that ; but I do so love sunshine !’ 

^ There is a sunshine v:iihin^ Jjady Marjory,’ responded my governess, 

^ which money cannot purchase ; and as you gi-ow* older and wiser, I hope 
yon will understand and realise the fact.’ 

I pondered over these words, and talked much to Fibsey about * sunshine 
within;’ and when Uncle Mertoun came to lOdensidc, 1 mentioned the 
matt(3r to him : he laughed, and said * that Mrs Edmondstone was a very 
worthy woman, but that in a few years Jicncc the dazzling scenes of life 
would cause me to forget her prosy talk.’ 1 pondered over tliese words 
also, and came to the sago conclusion, that in those unknown regions 
beyond the tall tree-tops were the dazzling scenes alluded to, far more to 
be desired for the future than the flowers, and birds, and solitude of Eden- 
side. From that time forth, by slow and imperceptible degrees, my 
thoughts all centered in anticipations of shado^vy glories to come. I did 
not tliink of my uncle’s death without weeping, for he had ministered to 
my childish vanities and pleasures as no one else had done, and T loved 
him dearly ; but more than once I asked Fibsey how long he was likely to 
live, because I could not wear the diamond coronet wliich Earl Mertoun 
said was laid up for mo until he had gone to Heaven, where all my little 
brothers and sisters and my dear mamma awaited him. Basil Edmond- 
stone overhearing such a query, called me to his side, and bade me remem- 
ber that I might be summoiiccl from tliis world even before rny uncle ; with 
impressive seriousness he added somewhat concerning an immortal crown 
alone worth coveting. This made me very low-spirited, and Basil’s dark 
eyes seemed to haunt me with a look of reproach whenever I was proud or 
vain: I knew that ho was good and gifted, for I had heard Uncle Mertoun 
say so, therefore I could not disregard his words. But Fibsey was angry, 
and declared ‘ she would not have Lady Maijory frightened and moped : 
such gloomy talk was enough to kill a child ; and parsons ought to keep 
their preachments to their .pulpits.* 

Mrs Edmondstone was no match for Fibsey, and to Fibsey I always 
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resorted for consolation and sympathy— tlic burthen of her song ever 
being, ‘ Never mind, dearie ; never mind ; you’ll bo Countess May yet, and 
wear your diamond coronet, and make sunsliine round wherever you go, 
spite of all the governesses and parsons in the world.’ 

I'huK it was, that without being exactly discontented, 1 learned to regard 
the future with hope, as holding forth prospects of happiness, which, how* 
ever, assumed no tangible form, but seemed to embody everything that was 
pleasiuit and delightful. I knew wliat poverty meant, comparatively of 
course; for Lord St Just had acquired tlie bitter lesson, and had not been 
able to conceal it entirely from his daughter. But it never occurred to me 
that my Uncle Mertoun, who w’as so free and generous, might have extended 
a helping hand towards my father; perhaps Lord St Just would not have 
accepted it, preferring self-denial and independence. At anyrate I had 
not then discenied the truth, and I did not think my uncle seliish and silly. 
If my father did so, he kept ids opinion to himself: he was a reserved, silent 
man ; his voice was low and sad, and hi.s gait slow ; and when Ave used to 
saunter down the hill towards the valley and the streams, it w^as with diffi- 
culty he could ascoiid it again. My heart often sank us I gazed on his 
bent form, and at those times I wished for jhisil Edmondstone to discourse 
concerning the better land, a topic wbieh my father loved to dw'ell upon ; 
but Basil had gone abroad as tutor to young Lord Morley ; and our retire- 
ment Avas unbroken, for Uncle Mertpnn’s visits became less frecpient than 
formerly, and at loiigtli ceased altogether. 


II. 

I had attained my eighteenth year when Mrs Edmondstone left us to 
reside with her son, avIio had been presented to the living of Barley AVood 
by his pupil l^ord Morley ; and to my great joy it Avas only distant about 
ten miles from Edeiisidc. Basil had resided with us for some Aveeks at 
my father’s urgent request, for his grief nearly C(][ualled mine at the idea 
of parting with Mrs Edmondstone ; and he desired to retain her bencutli 
our roof as long Jis possible, until every arrangement Avas completed, and 
no fiirtlier excuse for delay presented itself. 

Lord Morley’s mother, a lady of well-known pliilanthropy, Avrotc to my 
father, recommciidiiig as the successor of Airs Edmondstone a young lady, 
Avlio had tilled the situation of companion to her daughter, in consequenctj 
of AAdiose maiTMige, AvliicJi had just taken jdace, the candidate, Mrs Uantoii, 
Avas desirous of linding anotlier congenial liomc. Lady Alorlcy spoke of her 
in the liighcst terms, assuring my fatluT tliat she considered Mrs Dariton a 
desirable addition to the family circle in all respects ; and that her age would 
probably render lier a pleasanter companion for me than even the Avorthy, 
sedate Mrs Edmondstone. Mrs Daiiton was of Spanish origin, but the 
widow of an English officer; ‘her Hidalgo blood,’ added Lady Moridy, 

^ only infusing into lier the proper and laudable pride of wishing to be 
independent of her father’s family.’ My father entertained a profound 
respect for I^ly Morley’s opinion, and he was accordingly strongly 
prepossessed in favour of Mrs Danton, and eager to secure her sei*- 
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vion<*. When Basil Edmondstone licard this arrangoment canvassed — 
iiiid J^ord St Just gave him J^ady Morley’s letter to read — he appeared 
strangely confused and startled ; his manner, coupled with words he let 
fall, causing my lather to ask him if he was acquainted with Mrs Dantoii, 
and what opinion he had formed of her. 

Ikiriil Edmondstoue's maimer was at all times so perfectly self-possessed, 
and yet courteous and gentle, that when he exhibited this uriw'ontcd per* 
tin-batioii w^e naturally became curious in proportion to ascertain tlie cause. 
But he seemed to find speech diflicnlt, and hesitatingly said, ‘ 1 scarcely 
know hoAY to answer you candidly. Lord St dust; for it is a grave thing 
to withhold or give an opinion of one about to become domesticated in 
your famil)', and the intimate companion of Lady Marjory.’ 

‘ it is for that reason, Mr Edniondstoric,’ replied my father, ‘ that T desire 
to know the result of any ohsorvations you may have made on Airs J>an- 
toii’s disposition, character, and demeanour in general. On Lady Morlcy’s 
judgment [ have implicit reliance so far as it goes; hut i am aw’are that 
her ladyship’s puldic avocations and cliarities prevent her attending so 
nuicli to her private duties as jierhaps might be desirable — wliile her 
daughter, lately married, was oik*, of the gayest beauties who figured in the 
fashiojuible world. That of course is not against Mrs Danton, as no doubt 
slic, used all her influence for good.’ 

*I only saw Airs Dariton,’ replied Basil Edrnondstone, Mu the retire- 
ment of Lady Alorley's country seat ; and I certainly am surprised, from 
what I saw of her at that tiini*, that she should voluntarily seek pennariont 
seclusion ; but perhaps she is not aware that her routine of life at Eden- 
side w’ould be one of privacy imd simplicity?’ Basil added with a hopeful 
look. 

‘Ves; Airs Danton is fully aware of all particulars,’ replied my father; 

* but do you infer that sucli a mode of life might be distasteful to Jier — and 
for what reason ? ’ 

* My judgment would have led me to form this supposition,’ ansAvered 
Basil ; ‘ but my reasons for doing so are more difficult to define. A very 

delicate pencil is required to paint a fair lady’s faults, if fiiults there he ’ 

Again he hesitated, (coloured, and became painfully confused. ‘ But may 
J be understood to depict a certain degree of restlessness — a need of the 
stimulus of excitement, Avhich I thought characterised Mrs Danton, and led 
me to conclude that solitude might prove irksome. 8hc is a highly-accom- 
plished lady, and, I haA^e no doubt, an agreeable companion.’ 

‘ But Basil, my dear,’ broke in Mrs Edmondstonc, ‘ is she amiable and 
aflcctionatc ? You have not told us that ?’ 

‘ J had no opportunity of judging, mother,’ replied the son, as he added 
Avith a smile, ‘ these are close questions, and hardly fair, I think, to dis- 
cuss.’ And so the subject dropped, my dear father evidently pondering 
on Avhat liad passed, but coming to a pleasant conclusion in the end; for, 
said he to me, * Airs Danton is very anxious to come ; and as she kuoAvs our 
mode of life, Alaijory, my child — for J^ady Morley has concealed nothing 
from her — we must naturally infer that, even if the opinion our good Basil 
formed of the lady was a correct one formerly, she has now clianged her 
tastes, and become reconciled to a quiet life — such as is held out for her 
acceptance at Edenside.* 
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But wlien, eventually, my father told Basil that everything was settled, 
and that Mrs Danton was to be an inmate of our dear home, I could see a 
shadow of uneasiness pass athwart Mr Edmondstone’s speaking counte- 
nance, which betokened a mind disturbed ; and this impression comniuni- 
oated itself to me, for I had learned imconsciously to treasure and venerate 
all Basil’s opinions, and to look up to him as my best authority on all 
points. 

Not that I willingly allowed him to suppose such was tlie case, for I 
strenuously endeavoured to impress him with ideas of my own vast impor- 
tance, and my great future expectations — vainly endeavoured, because 
whatever airs or impertinences I indulged in, tlicy fell back on myself 
■with redoubled force. For there -was in Basil Edinoridstoiie a certain 
gi-ave self-respect (he never forgot his sacred oilice), tempered, indeed, Avitli 
affability, wliich made me feel contemptible in my own esteem when dis- 
playing these vagaries before him : he was my superior in all respects, for 
I knew that, in virtue of his liigh calling, he chiimcd more than an equality 
as to temporal rank, and that lie lield mere temporal wealth but as 
means to an end — regarding men as stewards, hereafter to give an aciK)iiiit 
of their stewardship. In short, there was no patronising Basil Edmoiid- 
stonc. T talked to him about my earldom in prospective, and lie lool:ed 
grave ; I joked about hope deferred, and he gently rebuked me ; I pouted, 
and tried to quarrel with him, but I read an indefinable soimthwg in the 
sad expression of his eyes — ^beautiful eyes they were !— which made mo 
unable to continue niy folly, and brought tears to my own, and blushes 
to my cheek. Then, angry -with myself, that I — the future Countess of 
Mertouu — should stand abashed before 1 adopted an unbecoming 
hauteur — equally futile and useless, for Basil was imperturbably polite, 
kind, and considerate. 

‘ I ■wonder if Mrs Danton is handsome ?’ I found myself inwardly saying 
over and over again. And from wondering if Mrs Danton was hand- 
some, and hoping that she was 1 gained imperceptibly a knowledge 
of my own heart ; and read there, alas I a page full of love and jealousy. 
Yet pride was stronger ; and I determined to blot it out, iind to remember 
how far apart Basil Edmondstone and I were in worldly condition, lie 
never forgot it ; of that fact I felt well assured, so far as worldly observ- 
ances went. 

There was an indescribable blank at Edenside when Mrs Edmondstone 
and her son had departed. There was sunsliinc without — ^tlie child’s wishes 
were realised ; but round the woman’s path shadowy clouds were gather- 
ing, which already faintly obscured the sunsliine within. 


in, 


it be possible that the presence of one individual had ■vnrought 
a change in the aspect of all things ? or was it tliat I viewed them 
;; Itoough a different medium, while the circumstances themselves remained 
'’:j^Sianged? 

^■'SQffrs Danton was singularly beautiful ; and yet I felt no jealousy now, 
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tor she spoke carelessly of liasil Edmondstone, called hiin a poor parson, 
and when £ extolled him, and took his part with heightened colour and 
liasliing eyes, slie smiled, and said that I was a ^ true champion for the 
absent.’ 1 could not fed angry with her, for she captivated and enthralled 
mo. Tier extreme sweetness and gentleness of voice and manner, varied 
accomplishments, and constant flow of spirits, might have accounted for this 
captivation on my part, for 1 had never seen any one like her before. But 
it was not even these attractions which enchained me so completely ; it was, 
that Mrs Daiiton identified herself witli my hopes and wishes, and that, in an 
incredibly short space of time, I had intrusted her with all my secret and 
cherished aspirations : one subject alone excepted, but that I scarcely whis- 
pered to myself. Yet what secret escaped her scrutiny? — though she appeared 
to exercise no penetration, indulge no curiosity, her peculiar softness of de- 
meanour, bordering on indolence, being redeemed only by a dash of wild 
playfulness, tender and w'inniiig as the pretty ways of some brilliantly-plum- 
aged, delicate pet bird ! I’erfectly happy and contented with her lot she ap- 
parently was ; describing the scenes in wdiich she had mingled ^vith graphic 
force, and picturing the gay world in such exciting and fairy-like colours, 
that I wondered she was resigned to quit it. She told me tliat I was 
formed to enjoy these delights, and to reign a star of the first magnitude, 
hinting that it was sad to see my youth buried in solitude; by slow and 
imperceptible degrees leading me to speak of my uncle’s death as the only 
prospect of ultimate release. 

1 moved about in a sort of whirl or trance. In sleep I heard sounds of 
joyous music, and beheld lighted festal halls, wherein crowds of noble 
cavaliers worshipped at my shrine 1 I began to entertain an extravagant 
o]jinion of my own beauty and talents, and to think that Mrs Edmoiid- 
stono and her sou had underrated them. I grew weary of Edenside, and 
longed to fiy aw^ay with Mrs Danton to rcidise my blissful dreams I Had 
any one asked me how all this was brought about, and if Mrs Danton 
had done it, I could not have given a satisfactory elucidation ; for she 
was always cheerful hersedf, never complained of ennui, but sang and 
talked, and made th(! days pass swiftly. As to my father, he was per- 
fectly charmed with our new inmate, and, contrary to his usual habit, 
he more than once remained in my apju-tment to listen to Mrs Danton’s 
music ; while even old Eibsey, now querulous and infij-m, especially 
patronised Mi’s Danton, that lady having listened respectfully to some 
of her most marvellous tales, and also adopted a specific remedy for 
cold, which no persuasions of nurse had ever induced Mrs Edmondstone 
to try. 

* Mrs Danton is a sensible woman,’ quoth Fibsey, * though she be a 
foreigner lik6 ; a-iid it docs one’s bones good to hear licr meny laugh, for . 
all the world like the tinkle-tinkle of the wcthcr-bcll from the distant 
fiheiling coming across flow'ers and meadows, and making one tliink of 
all sorts of happy things. She’s a bonny leddy ; bless het lovely eyes, 
that melt like moonbeams on the dai'k sleeping waters I * 

So it was : Mrs Danton gained the affections and good-will of all, whilst 
I absolutely clung to her, and much marvelled how I had contrived to drag 
on my monotonous existence when 1 had not her to talk to and confide in. 
Our constant theme of conversation was my uncle — his absence, and reported 
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ill health. There was no one to check or rebuke me now ; no grave looks ; 
but Mrs Danton spoke of Karl Mertoun’s decease as an event to be almost 
‘ hoped for adding, ‘ What a comfort it woulil be to J^ord St Just to wit- 
ness his daughter’s elevation prior to his own summons home ! ’ Viewing 
it in this light, it seemed no longer sinful or unfeeling to indulge anticipa- 
tions of a brilliant future career ; while the total cessation of his visits 
threw the film of distance between my once kind uncle and me, and T came 
gradually to regard him as a stranger or a memory. The past was forgot- 
ten ; the present unheeded ; ‘ and youth, health, rank, wealth, and beauty, 
all united in the person of (\)nntcss May,’ summed up my friend, mimicking 
Kibsey’s voice and manner. For Mrs Danton inherited that dangerous 
gift — she was an admirable mimic; even the worthy Mrs Kdmondstoiic 
did not escape her; and 1 Avas weak and wicked enough to laugh at 
many siK’h unkind exhibitions of miscalled talent. 

I had Avatched the meeting which took place betAveen Basil hMmond- 
stoiie and Mrs Danton, soon after the amvalof the latter, with considerable 
interest. She accompanied me to Barley W'ood ; but T knew not how it 
Avas, ]Mrs Danton seemed out of her element there. The church and par- 
sonage Avere both antiquated buildings ; there Avas a homeliness, a sub- 
stantial sort of comfort and sense of repose, pc*rvading the place ; a peace 
and holiness, if 1 may use the term, with which our worldly discussions 
and gay laughter had notliiiig to do. When there, a dim, lurking sensation 
of regret that Mrs Danton aajis my ehos(*n intimate alAA^ays arose in my 
heart. I reiiicmhered her mockery of dear, simple Mrs Kdmoiidstoue, 
and I AA'as stricken Avith shame that I had encouraged it, and Avept as my 
early preceptress clasped me in her arms, fondly calling me her darling 
child. 

Mrs Danton seemed quite at ease, laughing, talking, and admiring every- 
thing ; Basil avus more reser\*ed and silent than usual, though I detected a 
slight embarrassmcjit Avheii he first addressed my companion —a slight 
mounting of colour in his cheek, and a singular expression in his eloquent 
eye — sucli an expression that 1 had never encountered, thank Heaven I 
although I tried in Aviin to interpret it ; but he quickly regained self-com- 
mand, and assumed the courtesy of a host. 

My father Avished Mrs Kdrnondstonc and her son to come to Edenside ; 
but he excused himself on the plea of manifold pressing duties and occupa- 
tions, thniigh he added earnestly, ‘ When I can be of any essential use or 
comfort to Lord St Just, you know where to find me, Lady Marjory.’ 
The Avords were conventional, but the manner in Avliich they were spoken 
penetrated my heart ; and as avc rode back through the corn-fields and 
smiling pastoyal lands, it seemed as if I had left peace of mind behind me. 
And yet our own fair Edenside was my childhood’s home, and beautiful as 
ever. Alas! clouds were obscuring the * sunshine within !’ 

I was now in a kind of feverish excitement : vexed and dissatisfied that 
Mrs Danton had gained such an ascendancy over me, which I could by no 
means shake off, though she was hut six years my senior. It was I who 
Avas restless and dissatisfied, to Avhom excitement seemed necessary, not 
Mrs Danton. Surely Basil’s opinion of her had been unjust, and ww'not 
my impatience of her infiuence unjust likewise V 
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* There is a mystery which I must fathom,’ thought I. * What ]ias IVfrs 
Dantou done to offend Basil ? — for, despite her beauty and fascination, he 
neither likes nor admires her, of that 1 am certain. I am not so sure, how- 
ever, of lier feelings towards him, notwithstanding her assumed iiidifferenco.’ 
Assumed !~-for excellent as her acting was, slie had not altogether deceived 
MIC ; my woman’s heart was on the alert— for, alas! inexperienced silly girl 
as 1 was, 1 liad already learned something of that mystic lore which is made 
up of trifles liglit as air. 

I had observed Mrs Danton cpiail beneath Basil Edmondstono’s open, 
truthful glance ; I liad also observed a momentary flasli as she raised the 
drooping lids of her languishing eyes, which absolutely scared me. It Avas 
a lightning-flasli, terrific in its passionate corriiscation ; but the silken 
fringes fell instantaneonsly, and veiled the storm-burst. '\'es, it Tvas but 
for a second ; but that second had revealed Mrs Danton as a Medea in her 
reproaches and her agony. What a contrast to the gentle, playful, winning 
creature w'hom I had learned to love and fondle ! 1 questioned lu‘r 
closely ; but she evaded all my queries, assuring me that 1 Avas fanciful, 
and that slie Avas not a favourite of Mr Edinondstonc’s, that was all. 

‘ But is he not a favourite of yours V’ 1 persisted, remarking the warm 
colour which suftused her clear oHa'c complexion as slus vainly strove to 
hide her face. 

* Ah I’ she I'cplicd Avith a forced laugh, ‘ ho is a very w’orthy creature, 
too handsome and engaging for a mere country ])arson. But, J^ady JMarjory 
St Just, alloAV me to question you in my turn — is not Mr JCdmondstono 
an especial favourite of yours?’ 

Vehemently assuring her that 1 had knoAvn him from his boyhood since I 
AVas an infant — ^thal T regarded Mrs Edmondlstonc in the light of a mother, 
and Basil as a brother — coA’cred Avith bluslu's, stammering, and protesting 
— I became inextricably invoh'cd in a labyrintli of falsehood, or, mildly 
speaking, equivocation. I AA'as oftectually silenced, hoAvcver, nor ventured 
again to attack ^frs Danton on the delicate topic, Avhilc she regarded me 
with evident amusement, saying, ‘ You are as agitated, ]jady Marjory, ns 
if I had accused you of hvimj Mr l^Mmondstoiio : nothing so preposterons 
(jiitcred my imagination, f assure you, as that tlie beautiful, higli-born 
Countess of Mertouii should hestOAV her aftectioiis so iiUAvorthily.’ 

am not Countess of Mertoim yet, Mrs Danton,’ Avhispered I . in a 
fiiltcring voice. 

* But you soon Avill be !’ 

Prophetic Avords ! Shortly after this coiiA'ersation, we had returned one 
day from an expedition to Jlarley Wood — ^wherc avc often paid a Hying 
visit, Mrs Danton taking the reins of our pony phaeton, being a skilful 
clmriotcer — to find the household at Edensidc in a state of coufiisioii and 
excitement — a summons liaviug amA’ed express from Eonthill Abbey, my 
uncle’s magiAifieent seat, requiring my father’s immediate presence, as Earl 
Mertoun Avas not expected to lis c for many hours. 

Hoajt my heart tlirobbed as I Avitnessed the departure of Lord St Just ! 
my tears flowed whea I thought of my dying uncle, boyishly good-natured 
4Uid caressing as ho had ever shown himself tOAA'ards me. They were, hoAV- 
iiver, but April tears, quickly succeeded by sunshine, as one variable mood 
chased another. 

No. 3C. 
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Two dtiys subsequent to my father’s departure, an official notification 
made me acquainted with my uncle’s death; and I heard Mrs Danton’s 
sweetly-whispered congratulation — ‘ Long may the beautiful Countess of 
Mciioun live to enjoy her dignity 1’ 

My father did not write to me, and I became surprised and uneasy at his 
silence, for I knew that he would remain at Fonthill until after the funeral 
obsequies were performed. Days passed over ; the silence was ominous, 
and a strange creeping presentiment of evil took possession of my soul : 
even Mrs Danton was not exempt from the influence of a foreboding which 
too soon was fully realised. 

Lord St Just returned to Edenside — ^not alone, and not to greet me, as 
Mrs Danton had done, but accompanied by a little boy of three years old, 
whom he introduced to my notice as the Earl of Mertoun — ^my deceased 
uncle’s legitimate son by a private marriage with a girl of humble origin, 
who had died shortly after the child’s birtli. Shame had prevented my 
uncle’s betrayal of the secret, and some contrition for having disappointed 
me ; but on the deathbed things wore a different aspect, and he acknow- 
ledged his son’s rights, confiding him to the sole guardianship of Lord St 
Just and the tender mercies of Cousin Marjory! 


IV. 

I can write these particulars noxo — and it might have seemed as if I was 
calm and reconciled thm. I was, in fact, stunned by the heavy blow at first 
— the shock ovcnvhclmcd me-^n evil genius was by my side, and no oil 
was poured on my rankling wounds. Rage and blackness usurped the place 
of woman’s better nature, and tlie bitterest hate towards the unoffending 
child, who had not an adherent at Edenside save my noble- hearted father. 
Fibsey, contrary to her nurse-like propensities, flatly refused to have aught 
to do with the interloper ; the other ancient retainers muttering among 
themselves ‘ that it was too bad for their young lady!* Mrs Danton shared 
my sorrows ; but to my surprise and chagrin her behaviour took a different 
turn shortly, and she bestowed many endearments and caresses on the infant 
earl, who on his part, poor little thing I tumed from the serious old faces 
surrounding him to the lovely, beaming countenance which looked kindly 
on his forlorn state. I taxed Mrs Danton with hypocrisy, and with cling- 
ing to the strong: her answer was remarkable: ‘ If I am a hypocrite, Lady 
Marjory, it is for ^ou, and to do you service.* 

What could she mean? Was her love for the child assumed, and for 
what purpose? My fiither was grateful and pleased when he watched little 
Cecil’s fondness for Mrs Danton, and her attention to his ward: for though, 
God knows, I endeavoured to scliool my heart, it was awfully rebellious; 
nor could I feel or assume a tenderness which had no place there. Cecil 
wari^t^r^'delicate child, and had evidently been much humoured, and fre- 
quently was fractious and naughty. I loathed his screams and cries, and 
hiB presence unnerved me ; while Fibsey declared he was a changeling of 
the fairy-folk, and never would come to any good, though he tocw Earl of 
Mertoun! 
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Mrs Danton disliked children, which made her mode of procedure more 
extraordinary; and she speedily lost favour with Fibsey, who detested 
double-faces, and folks who left other folks when their golden days were 
ilown! Yet 1 felt in my heart’s core that Fibsey was unjust to Mrs Dan- 
ton; and that if she was playing a x^art, it was in some unaccountable 
manner to do me, as she had said, ^ service.’ 

If my heart ever misgave me, it was when Basil Edmondstonc came to 
Edenside, and I saw that he noted with pleased surprise Mrs Danton’s 
motherly demeanour towards the young carl: it w^as but for a little while 
these misgivings arose — for never heretofore had Basil been so kind and 
tender towards me — so deferential and observant; while I read a language 
in his eye wliicli made me almost ready to embrace my cousin with affection, 
and exclaim ‘ this loss is my gain!’ Mrs Danton had read that language 
too ; she know that, as the poor Lady Marjory St Just, daughter of a ruined 
man, Basil Edmondstonc might aspire to iny hand, for ho was well bom — 
his ancestors of nobility ecpial to my own. But as the heiress of princely 
wealth, the gulf was impassable : Basil never would overstep it, even were 
a helping or beckoning hand extended- Again I observed the fiercely- 
flashing eye and cjornprcssed lips; but .she bent over the child, and toyed 
with his flaxen ringlets, while I for the first time embraced my little cousin. 
Short-lived amity ! The siren’s voice was at my ear — she exerted all her 
powers of fascination to wean me from my dreams of love and peace — ^and, 
alas! succeeded. AVerc my days to be passed in this dull monotonous 
routine for ever? — ^beauty such as mine blooming in a desert! — poverty 
closing around me — ajid a life of comparative penury in store! Oh it 
was cruelly unjust, and I had a right to bo angry and discontented ! I 
listened and believed ; and Mrs Danton wept with me, murmuring, as she 
iflaced her hand on my aching brow — ‘ Life is always uncertain — the 
child Cecil is delicate — ^there is sft’ll hope,' I looked up in her face; the 
twilight shadows were gatli(*ring at Edenside, but a darker sliadow than 
of twilight rested there. AYhat did it portend? 1 knew not, yet shud- 
deringly turned away. 

‘ I am sure that Master Mertoun looks well enough,’ said Fibsey (she 
never would give the child his rightful title) ; * and yet Madam Danton 
most makes more fuss about the brat, and his precious health forsooth, 
than we did about all those little suffermg angels as arc gone to Heaven 

along with your dear ma I declare it provokes me to see her a-codling 

and a-pampering the sour-tempered babe, and a-tclling my lord that he 
is a delicate plant; but 1 don’t believe it: no — not 1.’ 

This Avas fact, however; and Mrs Danton persisted in assuring my 
father and every one else that little Cecil was a sickly child, and required 
tlio utmost care and tending. My fatlier took it all for granted, and merely 
said, ‘Do not spoil him overmuch, my dear Mrs Danton: I fear your 
kind motherly heart may get tlie better of your wise head, you seem so 
fond of my intci*esting charge.’ He added more impressively, placing his 
hand on her arm, to aiTcst attention — ‘ I need not remind you of the pecu- 
liar and delicate position in which I am placed as guardian to this boy: 
my honour is concerned in his wellbeing. Man could give no higher 
proof of confidence in another’s integrity than my deceased brother-in-law 
did, by committing his son to tlie sole care of one whose own hopes arc 
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completely frustrated by tliat son’s existence — an existence rendered 
doubly pi-ccioiis to mo in consccpience.’ 

Meekly, and with downcast eyes, Mi*s Danton listened to Lord St Just, 
assuring him in return tliat she fully entered into and comprclieiided his 
fetdiiigs, and that she was devoted to his interests and to J^ady Mar- 
jory’s, 

‘ I do not think the Earl of Mertoim will live to be reared,* whispered 
Mrs Danton to me in a careless way as w’o sat at our cinbroidciy : ‘ I have 
hinted as much to your papa. Of conrsc we arc all very anxious for the 
child’s w’elfare.* I looked up from my Avork, and met her eyes. What did 
I see there to rivet my gaze ? — ^fiii iinpiirin" mysterious expression, whicli 
seemed to say, ‘Do you understand me?* Hut 1 did not understand her, 
and simply rejjlied, ‘ i'es, indt'cd arc ; for it would be very sad for 
papa if anytliing w’ont Avroug Avith Cecil.* 

‘ Very sad for Ijord 8t Just if anything AVTiit Avrong Avith (*ecil,* she 
repeated slowly and musingly. ‘ Yes, yes, certainly it Avould; but not if 
the boy died a natural death, or catii by a natural arculenV Ifer voice 
sounded so holloAvand unnatural as she said this, that, amazed,! exclaimed, 
‘ By acrAdent^ Mrs Danton ! Heaven forbid siicli a dire misfortune should 
befall us ! Why do you frighten me so? ’ 

‘I have no intention to frighten you. Lady ^Marjory,* she ansAvered 
quietly; ‘ I merely spoke a passing thought — spoke of a possibility, not of 
a probability: acca'dents do sometimes happen, you know,* she (‘ontimicd; 
looking at me Avith a smile so full of dark meaning, that, scared and be- 
wildered, the Avork fell from my hands as 1 tremblingly cried, ‘ Why do 
you speak in this manner, Mrs Danton? Have you any forebodings or 
apprehensions for the child*s safety? ’ 

‘ Ah, you know' I am not superstitious, though I humour old Fibscy’s 
nonsense ; and as to ap])rehen.sious, life is uncertain to us all. Sickness or 
accident may remove this impediment from your path, ainl you still may 
inherit your rights, l^ady ^larjory — for right.'^ 1 jnust ever consider them, 
though so cruelly set aside.’ 

She said this in her softest, blandest maimer, keeping her eyes fastened 
on the embroidery before lier ; Avhile 1 — almost alarmed at the ideas slie 
had put into my head, and shrinking from them as they would retuin 
again and again —endeavoured to speak carelessly, but my voice faltered — 
‘I think Ave ought not to contemplate the possibility of this child’s 
remoA'al, my dear friend: it seems dishonourable and cruel-minded to 
do so.* 

She shrugged her shoulders, saying, ‘ You liave been dishonourably and 
cruelly dealt by, Lady Marjory ; nor can you Iielp contemplating the possi- 
bility of that AA'hich I allude to, despite your efforts to the contrary.’ 

Her words rang in my ears Avbcn 1 w'as alone — ‘ des])ite my efforts to tlio 
contrary,’ creating painful disturbam e in my mind. My hopes of worldly 
distinction and power, my ambitious schemes and A'ain projects, liad all 
been dashed aside and annihilated ; and now', wdicn the first feint whisper 
was heard of another hope springing up, I had not strength to close iny ears 
to the voice of the channer, but permitted my thoughts to AA'ander on ‘the 
A’erge of tliat boundaiy'-linc which conscience — that sure monitor I — pro- 
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cliiiined with its ‘htill small voice’ might not be passed without iniquity. 
These thoughts suggested — ^ The child 772«^die ; but J am sure 1 hope not,’ 
Yes, 1 added the latter sentence ; but the human heart is deceitful and 
desperately wicked above all created things, and did I deceive myself when 
r believed that I actually felt that hope? 

Mr.s Danton by degrees drew' me on to discuss these waking dreams, 
until 1 became inured to them; they were but dreams, she said ; and thero 
was no harm in building castles in the air, which could not injure a mortal 
creature. So we gradually and imperceptibly fell into a strain of conversii- 
tion which appeared (piito natural and proper, as we hinted no wishes, but 
c-aiivassed what ‘ might be yet ‘pretty Countess May’ foil on my ear with 
a harsh, grating sound, as in playful mood Mrs Danton once more mimicked 
poor old Fibscy’s almost frn-gotten pet epithet. 

Of late, Mrs Danton had carried on a constant correspondence with Iier 
relatives in Spain, informing ns that she expected her brothers, Don 
Onzmaii and Don Felix d’ Aguilar, to visit the English shores immediately: 
they w’ere cruising in a pleasure yaclit, and intended to toiuk at a place 
on th(j coast w'liich was distant from Kdenside about fifty miles across 
the country. 

‘ Th(*,y are persuading me to join them there,’ said Mrs Danton, ^ for it 
Is some years since w'c met ; and if l^ord St Just, and you, Lady Marjory, 
can dispense w'ith my stupid society for a W'e,(‘k or two, 1 shall crave per- 
inissioii to go? I dote on the water, and it is just the season for enjoying 
those charming excursions wdiich my brothers promise me.’ 

( )f course w'O said all that w^as kind on the occasion, my dear father 
adding many gallant speeches, and remarking that he did not know what 
would bccjome of little Cecil during ‘ Mamma Danton’s’ absence. 

^ By the by,’ said Mrs Danton, as if struck by a sudden thought, * it 
would do the darling a great deal of good to have some bracing sea dips ; 
and if you will intrust him to jrie, Lord St Just, 1 shall be proud and 
dcliglited to take tJie dear boy w'itli me.’ 

‘ But your brothers, my dear inadani,’ replied my fiithcr in a hesitating 
maimer, yet looking pleased at the im»posal ; ‘ they may not like tlie pre- 
sence of a spoiled child ?’ 

‘Oh, they will do wdiatever T bid them,’ answwed ^Irs Danton laugh- 
ingly; ‘so we must consider it settled; and the carl accompanies me, to- 
gether with his nurse.’ The mii'sc w'as a sturdy i)easant girl. 

‘ May w'e not hope to see your brothers at Kdenside, l^lrs Danton?’ said 
my father: ‘w’C can promise them a cordial w(dcome, thougli T fear we are 
mij)rcpared to do honour to noble guests, so far as exteriors arc coiiceriiod/ 
Mrs Danton gracjcfully acknowledged the courtesy: there was a proud 
humility and sadness about Lord ^^t Just w^Iieiicver he alluded to his 

poverty. Then 1 always hated my uncle’s memory and my uncle’s 

son, and Mrs Danton read my inmost soul, and knew I did. 

‘ Lady Marjory,’ she wliispercd, ‘ be comforted— the child is going with 
me.* 

Good Heavens ! my blood curdled at her voice and manner. Was 1 mad? 
A\'liat did she mean to insinuiitc ? Dared I ask her ? No ! I could not bring 
my tongue to frame a sentence. I must be a very wretch myself to 
suspect another of evil designs, and that other the gentle Mrs Danton ! 
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* Away with these detestable suspicions,’ I cried, ‘ or I shall go mad in 
reality : yet how her eyes haunt me — they imply more than tongue can 
express ! ’ Fever was in my blood — was miserable. I longed to fly to 
Barley Wood, and confide my feelings to Mrs Edmoudstone and Basil. But 
wliat had I to confide ? Mrs Danton, they kncAV, was anxious about the 
child’s health for my father’s sake, and she kindly proposed taking him 

^7ith her to E for cliange of air and sea-bathing : they had not seen 

her looks or heard her voice, and how dared 1 hint my foul suspicions ? 
I loathed myself, and began to doubt my sanity. 

On tlie evening previous to Mrs Danton’s departure, which was to take 
place at an early liour, in the morning, in order to perforin the fifty miles’ 
journey by easy sbigcs for the child’s sake, she joined me in the corridor, 
where I was pachig to and fro in the streaming moonlight. 

‘ I fear you are not well, my dearest,’ she said caressingly, passing her 
arm round me ; * you appear fcvei*isli and restless.* 

^ Oh, Mrs Danton,’ I exclaimed, flinging myself on a settee, and burying 
my face in my hands, * God knows what ails me ; but I am hamited by 
horrid fimeies which I cannot name — ^it is as if a demon had taken up his 
abode in my bosom ! ’ 

* You mast take a composing draught, dear Lady Marjory,’ she replied, 
‘and you will no doubt fxi cjuite well in the morning.’ I know not what 
impulse caused me to kneel down beside her and crave forgiveness. ‘ For- 
giveness! — for what?’ she exclaimed: ‘your looks arc wild, dear Lady 
Marjory; what have I to forgive in you?’ 

‘Injurious thouglits. OJi ask me no more; I dare not name them; but 

promise promise me to gufuxl and watch over my uncle’s son with 

fidelity and truth !’ 

It was her turn now to gaze with wild amazement on me, as with 
passionate emphasis she cried, ‘ Your acting is excellent. Lady Mar- 
jory St Just; but wherefore waste it on me? Why not reserve your 
strength for future emergencies, when the audience may be worthy pf such 
display?’ 

So saying, she left me kiuicling in the moonlight, pressing my hands on 
my throbbing temples, stupified and tearless. Wbat bad I done or said ? 
Had I insulted Mrs Danton ? Did she guess the tlioiights that were swil'tly 
passing tlirough my mind, and alflior me for them ? The wailing winds 
were sweeping round the gables, and waving the dark tree -tops like 
funereal pliunes, seeming to my excited imagination as if innumerable 
wings were swiftly rushijig past — good and guardian angels forsaking 
Edenside ! 


V. 


of delirium and days of exhaustion succeeded Mrs Dantoii's 
d^fUirture ; Fibscy saw that I Avas ill, and plainly told me it was the sick- 
ness of the mind, urging me to confide my grief to her who had nurtured 
me from my birth, and received me from iny dying mother’s arms. 

‘ Oh, Fibsey,’ I cried, ‘Avould that I dare tell you my misery — I com- 
prehend it not myself. It seems as if some baneful unseen influence was ^ 
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coiled around me, and that what I would not, that I think. Fibsey, did 
you ever heai* there was madness in our family ? Perhaps I am the vic- 
tim of insanity.’ 

Tenderly and assiduously Fibsey sought to allay my fears, assuring me 
that the St Justs had always been considered a peculiarly sensible and 
well-conducted race; and that the shock and disappointment I had sus- 
tained on my uncle’s death were quite sufficient to account for this derange- 
ment of my nervous system. Yes, tliat was it doubtless. I snatched at the 
idea : it was my nerves that were disordered ; and Mrs Edmondstone, who 
came to Edenside, agreed with Fibsey, commiserating my pallid looks and 
wretched condition. 

Packed nerves accounted for these morbid fancies and baleful visions 
when sleep brought no refreshment ; but still — still, oh I was cunning, as 
mad people often arc, and 1 knew it. I never liinted that it was the 
child’s absence with Mrs Danton that worked upon me now ; I never told 
them how I yearned to clasp him to my bosom, and hold him there in 
safety for evermore. 

In Mrs Danton’s letters she dwelt on tlic exhilarating enjoyment of 
their sea expeditions, when little Cecil, with bis nurse, always accompanied 
them. , At length she wrote that Don (luzman had sailed for Cadiz in his 
yacht, being suddenly summoned on urgent business. * Ho left us this 
morning, but Felix remains here for the present ; and as the day is 
calm, is waiting to row tlio (uirl and myself on the sunny sea, an cxcrciso 
j in which he (lelights. Unfortunalely Fanny (the nurse) has a lethargic 
sick headache, which coniines her to bed, consequently the charge of the 
dear boy devolves on me, and his spirits arc so wildly exuberant, that he 
requu*es unceasing care and watchfulness, for if lie fell overboard, I cer- 
tainly should iliiig myself after him. Excuse this baste. 1 sec the green 
speck on the waste of waters Avhicli is to boar so precious a freight. Felix 
is impatient : oars in hand. Adieu.* 

What was there in tliis letter to account for my paroxysms of agony? 
The climax had come, and 1 was raving ! 1 flew to my father : I told him 
tliat I Imd received a letter from iSlrs Danton. which made me desirous of 
setting off instantly to join her; and when he expressed surprise, [told Iiim 
that I could not boar to be separated from Mrs Danton, and that loneliness 
made me fearfully nervous. The good, guileless man said this was quite 
natural, that Edenside was dull for me. poor thing ! And when f gave 
liim Mi*s Danton’s epistle to read (I was inqielled to do so by an impulse T 
could not tesist), ho continued — ‘ Good creature ! yes, I’m sure she would 
risk her own life to save the dear boy’s : lie is safe enough beneath her 
fostering wings. But it is unfortunate Fanny should be ill — such a strong 
blooming lass too ! However, my darling girl, your wishes shall not bo 
thwarted. I will myself accompany you as soon as you can get ready.’ 

‘ I am ready this moment, papa:’ I excLaimed ; ‘ I must go at once. Do 
you not see that Mrs Danton docs not ask me to join her? It may not 
be agreeable, but I cannot help that. Let me go alone with Fibsey— -I 
must not tear you from your quiet home, papa, dear, and I shall soon 
return well and strong agam.’ 

These, and many more such representations, were needed ere my father 
gave his consent to my departure : but he was averse to quitting Eden- 
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?«ide even for a day, and it would have proved a heavy punishment had 
he been oompellod to sojourn at a watering-place, so that he was easily 
persuaded to forego the journey ; and seeing my feverish restlessness in- 
crease, his permission at length was "won. 

Fibscy, indeed, had privatedy told my father that immediate change of 
scene and air would prove the best restorative, to say nothing of Mrs 
Danton’s cheerful coinpan}’. llow far her own anticipations of a pleasant 
trip had to do with this sage advice I know not. We started the next 
day, intending to halt but once for rest and refreshment at a small roadside 
inn (the hostess of which was a gossip of Fibsey’s) about twenty miles 
from the coast. Here we alighted: yes, I remember alighting, entering a 
parlour, and finding myself in Mrs Dantoii’s arms. She looked pale and 
agitated, while Fanny sat cowering and weeping in a comer. They were 
on their way to Edenside, and liad halted for the same purpose that we 
liad. 1 looked hurriedly round, and my head swam. Where was the 
infant earl ? ^ Where t ’ J screamed. 

* Be calm, be pacified, Lady Marjory,’ said Mrs Danton. Surely her eyes 
shot forth sparks of fire as I encountered their glare, her voice seeming 
to issue from a subterraneous cavern as she repeated, ‘ Be calm, be pacified, 
Lady Marjory. Pity me, not the child, who has gone to join his kindred 
angels. He sleeps in twenty* fathom water ! IMtyme: how am 1 to face 
Lord St Just?’ 

Nothing more— nothing more I heard or saw. Years seemed to pass, 
and in those years haunting demon eyes surrounded mo on eveiy side, 
shrieking voices screamed in iny ears words of fiendish horror, while 
whispers more terrible and distinct in their import sounded close — close to 
my face like fiery breaths passing over it I A life — a long life was to come 
of chaotic and inipciictrablc blackness. Ages rolled on. I was borne along 
on sluggish rivers, slimy hands pressing ino down beneath the surface ! 
When I struggled, choking, the roar of ocean surges and the screams 
of a child mingled with everything ! 

Weeks, they said, J had lain at the roadside inn unable to be moved, 
tended night and day by Mrs Danton, assisted by Fibsey ; and when I 
opened my eyes to gaze forth on the earth again, it was with such feeble 
perception, body and mind being botli utterly shattered and prostrated, 
that 1 was as a helpless infant in tlie hands of iny attendants. 

Even wdien they carried me to Edenside— and I found that my home 
was desolate, and that I was an orphan — not a tear flowed, not a sigli 
escaped, merely a dim consciousness of overwhelming afllictihn pressed 
crushingly on my heart. Afterwards T knew the catastrophe of his sudden 
end — it was the disastrous blow which struck my father down. He 
accused himself of having permitted the precious child to leave his roof ; 
liis honour was taniished, though he never cjist a shadow of blame on Mrs 
Danton, who, he was told, had only been withheld by her brother from 
seeking a' Watery grave. 'Hie unfortunate boy. in unmanageable spirits, 
during a sudden squall, when the boat was difiicult to manage, had been 
plunged into eternity. My father listened to the dismal tale, spoke but 
little, and a fit terminated his career of sorrow. 

Gradually I awoke to realities at Edenside ; Mrs Danton never quitted 
me— to her care I owed my life; in the ravings of delirium slic had 
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smoothed my pillow, and now in the weakness of my utter prostration slie 
watched over me as a mother watches a babe — exercising all her powers to 
soothe and solace, to fascinate and charm me. 

1 met the tender gaze of her soft eyes— and how could I have fancied 
they were ever fierce and pa.ssionate V Ah, it must have been a dream of 
fever ! Her sweet voice sounded like subdued music, and yet — ^yet a ser- 
pent’s folds seemed inextricably coiled around me ; and when 1 iinpo- 
tently struggled to be free, they twined more fu*mly. I never questioned 
her. I was passive in her hands, and did whatever she bade me : she pro- 
hibited my seeing Mrs Edmondstone until I became stronger, the medical 
men enjoining perfect repose. When they addressed me as Countess of 
Mertoun, 1 felt an involuntary shudder convulse my frame. Mrs Dauton 
noticed this — assuring me that time would work miracles, and reconcile me 
to the change. 

I had formed determinations concerning the future, which I kept fast 
locked within the secret recesses of iny inmost lieart — saying to myself, 

• I am too feeble yet ; wait for a while, liapless Marjory ! ’ • 

I went forth amid the birds and flowers again ; and I gazed after the 
birds skimming the summer air afar off, wishing that I, too, had wings to 
flee away and be at rest. 

As I grew stronger, Mrs Edmondstone was admitted to see me. I thought 
her manner cold and constrained, hut all agitating topics were avoided. 
Mrs Danton was always present during these visits; and I observed that 
Mrs Edmondstone never looked at or addressed her, save whoa strict 
courtesy demanded it. 

Another guest was now admitted at Edensidc without my knowledge or 
permission— this was Don Felix d’Aguilar; and Mrs Danton seemed to 
view it as a matter of course, that her brother should bo almost domes- 
ticated beneath the same roof with her. I was hers — ^yes- hers ! She 
claimed me by a silent, mysterious iuflucucc — as if T had invoked a 
Zainiel — e^ cr ready to envelop me in the shadowy folds of a mantle of 
blackness. 

I had seen pictures of Spanish brigands, and I thought that Mrs Dauton’s 
brother resembled one of these ; but his maimers were pleasing, though his 
appearance was fierce. It was by very slow degrees that his evident desire 
to please assumed the form of an assiduity w^hieh became offensive ; nor 
was it possible for me to mistake the meaning of his attentions. Despite 
continued repulse on my part, the persecutions of Don Felix increasecl to 
such ail unbearable extent, that, notwithstanding my weak state, 1 saw it 
was imperative that J summoned up courage to speak explicitly to Mrs 
Danton, and remonstrate with her, if necessary, on the annoyance her 
brother's presence caused me. 

* My brother loves yon, Lady Marjory,’ she replied in answer to my 
mild representations: *he woos you for his wife. Nor will you be 
degraded by union with a D’Aguilar, for our blood is more ancient than 
your own.’ 

‘ But it is impossible, Mrs Danton,’ I exclaimed with more spirit than I 
had yet had the power to evince — ‘ it is impossible that now, or at any 
future time, I can listen to your brother’s addresses ; and let mo hope that, 
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after this explanation, I may i)G released from further persecution. My 
decision is unalterable ; and you will oblige me by requesting your brother 
not to intrude upon mo again.’ 

1 liad been led to speak tlius by the provoking smile of insolence which 
distorted Mrs Danton’s beauty : yes, absolutely distorted it. She looked 
a bold, designing, revengeful woman. 

‘ This to me ? ’ she cried in an angry, taunting voice ; ‘ this to me f Is 
this your gratitude? Do you dare to bravo me?’ 

‘ I understand you not, Mrs Danton,’ my voice faltered ; ‘ and I would 
fain hope that I am deeply gratefid for your care during my long sickness, 
though I cannot see how even that may warrant your using such singular 
language.’ 

* I luive witnessed your excellent acting more than once. Lady Maijory ; 
or I should say, with all due deference, Countess of Mertoun I ’ Here she 
curtsied ironically. 

‘ Oh, would to Heaven,’ I cried, * that the hated title were not mine ! ’ 

‘.You arc a little too late in your wishes,’ she continued in her 
former strain. ‘ You thought rather difierently previous to my going to 
the coast.’ 

* Say not so, Mrs Danton ; oh say not so, if you hope for mercy here- 
after, or I shall be mad again ! What you hint at is too frightful for me 
to contemplate, and live.’ 

‘And yet you did not think it too friglitful for me to do, Mar- 
jory St Just. You are young to be so consummate a hypocrite and 
deceiver 1 ’ 

Her voice hissed in my ear, and J remembered the fiery breath that had 
fanned my checks wlicu 1 lay in the roadside imi, when raging fever 
scorched iny veins. Was delmum returning again, with the horrible 
visions of tlie past ? 

‘ Mrs Danton ’ — I spoke wdtli unnatural calmness ; I staked my all on 
her answer — ‘what dark deed do you allude to which you infer I was 
cognisant of?’ 

‘ Oil, this is too — loo mucli !’ She laughed wildly, as with the gestures 
of a fury she screamed, ‘ 1 infet' nothing, but 1 .afiirm that you wished for 
the child’s death, and 1 claim the price of his life at your hands : deny it 
on your peril ! Consent to be tlie wife of Don h’elix d’ Aguilar, and your 
share in this deed— your sliare bj" abetting and consenting — shall bo hushed 
up for ever. Ilefiise, and I will brand you to the Avorld — to Basil Edmond- 
stone. Ay, you may start, for I know your heart’s secret — even to my own 
destruccionl Wc will perish together. Think you to pass free — think 
you to escape — with such a debt as this between us ? llcmcmber, ere you 
decide, that revenge is sweet when Icve has down.’ 

I knelt in abject misery before Mrs Danton, though a mist and gather- 
ing darkness seemed closing around me. I knelt, imploring her to recall 
those dreadful words : not to save me from exposure to the world knd to 
Basil Edraondstone, for I was ready to swear that I would never see him 
more, if ^ she would but express her belief that 1 had not wished the death 
of thei^boceut child by unfair means. 

‘ Pay the price of his life,’ she cried vehemently, ‘ and I will say wliat- 
cver you desire, and endeavour to believe you !’ 
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‘Never! I deny the debt, and repel tbe charge with detestation,’ I 
exclaimed, the proud, determined spirit of my ancestors swelling and boil- 
ing in my outraged, breaking heart. But, alas I my steps tottered, tlie. 
room swam rourid, and my weakened frame lost a sense of mortal sorrow 
in the oblivion of long-continued insensibility. 


VI. 

For days succeeding this scene with Mrs Danton I was sensible of being 
closely watched, and literally a prisoner in my own house. Fibsey attended 
upon me, but she looked scared and bewildered, spoke little, and avoided 
entering into conversation. It is true that she was always accompanied by 
Mrs Danton, who had evidently regained all her former influence over the 
old woman, doubtless by humouring her prejudices and foibles ; for Fibsey, 
despite an affectionate nature, was often obstinate and domineering. Mrs 
Danton treated me as a petted child, coaxing and caressing ; but 1 quailed 
beneath her eye, and when I clung to my ancient nurse, intreating her not 
to leave or forsake me, but to send for Mrs Edmondstone, she looked 
appealingly at my tyrant, who whispered something in her car, and turned 
to me with an authoritative air, oddly mingled with a show of tenderness 
—a show, indeed, for 1 read hate and revenge in tlie expression of her 
countenance. 

How inexplicable was my situation! Wiat did it portend? Was I mad, 
and w'ere tliey treating mo as a lunatic ? Never left alone ; watched night 
and day ; and even my (h’ar old nurse leagued against mo I Those resolu- 
tions for the guidance of my future conduct Which I had formed in the 
solitude of a sick chamber when too feeble to e:xpress them resolutely, I 
determined now to impart to Mrs Danton in Fibsey’s presence : they might 
free from persecution, and relieve me from Don Felix’s hated addresses. 
That evening, as ;Mrs Danton sat beside me, Fibsey busying herself about 
the apartment, I opened the subject by commencing — ‘I have long 
wished to speak with you, ]\Irs Danton, on a painful topic from which I 
shrink ; nevertheless, I must delay no longer informing you of my unal- 
terable decisions respecting the fill lire. I am utterly Careless of the con- 
structions that may be placed on my conduct, for tliis misery is greater 
than I can bear.* 

‘ And what may be yoiu* sage resolves?* saiil Mrs Danton with a pitying 
smile of contempt. 

‘ Never to assume the liatcd title which my uncle’s son inherited — ^never 
to touch the fatal wealth I To cast it from mo as I would cast the wages 
of iniquity, and in poverty, reproach, and humiliation, to lead a life of sclf- 
subjcction ; for I have tampered with guilt — not the black guilt which you 
impute to me — but that which is more shadowy, and more leniently viewed 
by the world — ^the guilt of contemplating v/ith satisfaction the possibility 
of the unfortunate boy’s accidental decease. Oh, Mrs Danton, say you 
have trifled with mo ; say that his end was accidental — that he fell not a 
victim by your contrivance and at my suggestion ! Spare me, spare me, 
or take my life too ; for reason is nearly unseated I* 
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I tried in vain to chock the hysterical paroxysms that gained the mas- 
tery, and i tlirust tlieir profibred services away witli violence. Tlien 1 
overheard Mrs Daiiton wliisper to Fibscjy, ‘1 fear we cannot hush lip 
the matter much longer; she is becoming worse, and we must call in help.’ 
I saw Fibscy shake her head, and I essayed to speak calmly, but my 
struggles nearly choked me. 

‘ Fibscy, Fibscy, what does all this inctin? I am not ill — [ am not mad; 
but you will make me so! Bend for Mrs Fdmoiidstonc. AVho dares 
prevent it 

Mrs Danton exchanged a look of concern witli my nurse : to me that 
look conveyed a plot of deep-laid villany and daring on her part, and 1 saw 
that she had belied mo to my old attendant. Siiddenly my resolve was 
fonned; I became passive, and received Mrs Danton’s farewell for the 
night, she bending over me, and hissing in my ear, ‘ To-morrow, Lady 
Maijory 8t Just, you and 1 must come to an understanding.’ Aloud she 
added- Pleasant dreams, Countess May!’ 

Fibscy slept in an adjoining closet which communicated with my apart- 
ment, tlio door being left open. 1 refused the night-potion, saying 1 felt 
drowsy without it, and closing my eyes, as if asleep. Very soon 1 heard 
indubitable signs that Fibscy was in a deep slumber, and soon after 
the midnight chimes, I rose, threw on iny clothes, and a largo warm cloak 
and hood which amply protected me. The key of my chamber door was 
in Fibsey’s pocket, which, with the rest of her apparel, lay by her bed- 
side : tremblingly I extracted it, applic<l it to tlie key-hole, and stood in 
the corridor, where the moonlight streamed in as it had done on that well- 
remembered night previous to Mrs Danton’s departure for the coast. All 
was still, yet my poor heart throbbed almost to suftbeation : here, in ray 
own house, to be stealing out like a criminal, it was verily strange and 
dreadful ! 1 had but one overpowering desire — to reach Barley Wood, to 
throw myself on the protection of those dear friends, and to unravel or 
break the meshes of tliat detestable web which was (‘losing around me 
like the gi’ave. 

1 gained the garden cntranca at the end of the corridor, and succeeded 
in iinfasteiiiiig the door. Mrs Danton’s room was at the other end, and 
1 did not fear that she would detect the noise. J sprang down the steps 
— across the green.swur(l, glistening in the cold moonlight with heavy dew ; 
I threaded my way among 4he well-known but intricate paths and defiles — 
passed the shrubbery — down towards the valley and the streams — through 
the wicket-gate — out into the open pastures : there I stood alone — Barley 
Wood ten miles off, my weak frame tottering, but iny spirit brave. ‘ On- 
ward, onward, or death t ’ 1 cried. I have no clear idea how I gained a small 
farmhouse, distant about a mile and a-half. Farmer Aston, the proprietor, 
had lo\ ed and rcsj)ectod my father, (vlio on more than one occasion had 
befriended him in times of need. J succeeded in gaining admittance, and 
in persuading the farmer to drive me in his covered cart to the spot I 
yearned to reach. I made Dame Aston comprehend that I was flying from 
persecution and despair, though she glanced at her goodman with a puzzled 
air, as he dubiously shook his gray head, and hinted that I had best return 
to Kdensidc. 

^ No, no !’ 1 cried : ^if von will not have pity on me, I must toil on on 
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foot; but I mmt reach liarley 'Wood ore daylight da^viis; and can you do 
.w)’ong, Farmer Aston, in conveying me to the good Mrs Edmondstone?’ 

‘ Nay, nay, 1 doaii’t think I can, your ladyship, though my missis and I 
be sore grieved to see ye in such a plight like. But I’ll put to Dobbin, 
and carry ye over to the minister’s in less nor an hour.’ 

I bade him go to Kdenside on his return, and tell Fibsoy that 1 had 
sought refuge with Mrs Kdmondstoiie ; for notwithstanding her late singu- 
lar behaviour, 1 knew how agonized the old soul would be when she awoke 
and found her caged bird down. 

I gained the blessed haven - I nestled in my early friend’s bosom. Basil 
held my hand, and in a. torrent of wdld incoherent w'ords 1 discharged my 
bosom’s load. l*assionate doods of tear.s came to my relief, relieving tlie 
overcharged brain, and as.«i.sting to clciir my clouded apprehension. J was 
sensible they did not loathe me; they bclie\ed me innocent; and I sank to 
rest ill Mrs Edmondstone’s arms, and slept like a wearied infant. 1 Iiad 
heard Basil say, ‘We will talk over Ihesc di.stnissing jiiattcrs in the morn- 
ing, my dear Lady Marjory ; but be comforted -put your trust in Him from 
whose scrutiny nothing is hid.’ 

In the moniing 1 recapitulated to Basil and his mother all that had taken 
place : I made a full confession of the past : of my own weaknes.s and culpa- 
bility in harbouring thoughts of ^ possilnlities,’ siiggc.'sted by Mrs Danton; 
of the horrible suspicions she had awakened by her tone of voice and looks, 
and of my shame to breathe these foul suspicums to any human creature ; 
of the frenzy lier letter from the coa.st wrought in me — all the rest they knew 
• — attributing my illness to the sudden shock. Hut one circimistance had 
impressed tliem strongly against Mrs Danton, which was this: Funny, the 
deceased child's nurse, now a domestic at Barley Wood, liaving partially 
recovered from her attack of lethargic headache (wliich she persisted was 
‘a very odd one’), unexpectedly entered the apartment where Mrs Danton 
and Don Felix d’ Aguilar were closeted on tJioir return from that fatal 
excursion. Fanny had not learned the disaster, hut she heard them langh- 
ing and talking, and songlit tlie little earl. Mrs Danton, "whose back was 
towards the entrance of the apartment, indulged in j)rol(>ng(?d hursts of 
meiTiment, mimicking some absent individual (Fanny declared it was me), 
until a sign from Don Felix can.sed lier to look round; Avhen, on seeing 
Fanity, she assumed grave countenance, and put her handkerchief to her 
eyes. But it was too late : the panic-struck girl listened with dismay to 
the sad tale of the child’s accident and loss, but she shrank from .Mrs 
])antoii with ill- concealed disgust. 

This was the occasion of Mrs Kdmondstone's marked coldness to that 
lady at Edenside ; for a suspicion of the reality had never cro.‘^sed her pure 
mind. ‘ Basil, my dear,’ she .said, ‘ can you not fathom IMrs Danton’s 
motives for committing this crime — was it not to secure Lady Marjory’s 
liand and fortune for her brother, by terrifying her into compliance if all 
other means failed ? ’ 

‘That was one of her motives assuredly, mother,’ he replied thought- 
fully. Hereafter I drew from Basil an elucidation of another motive whu li 
had influenced this beautiful fiend. 

I impressed upon these dear friends my resolution of never profiting by 
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the chilfl’s death — of never claiming the title or property. T told them that 
peace of mind h«*id flown for ever; that Mrs Danton’s belief in my guilt 
embittere(i existence; and that I must live a prey to remorse. 

‘ Lady Marjory, she does not believe that you are guilty of aiding or 
abetting her in this crime of darkness,’ said Basil Edmondstone; ‘ but she 
aflirms it in order to obtain a hold and mastery over your actions. I per- 
fectly agree with you in the noble resolution you have formed as to the 
titlo and its adjuncts, and I advise that immediate steps should be taken as 
to the necessary disposal of these affairs. I will also instantly depart for 
Edenside, tax Mrs Danton and her brother with the crime she has 
boldly confessed to you, and deliver them up, if needs be, to the hand 
of justice.’ 

‘ But remember, Basil, my dear,’ said Ins motlier, ‘ that we have no 
proof. She may deny licr own words; and besides, what a situation it 
would place Lady Marjory in if the Arretched Avoman accuses her publicly 
of consenting to it!’ 

* Alas I mother, I see it all,’ sighed Basil. ‘ AVhat a mesh of entangle- 
ment! Nevertheless, avc must w’alk in the plain honest path, and leave the 
rest in His hands who Avill not suffer the innocent to be wronged.* 

‘ But you must not go to Edenside,’ I cried in alarm. 

* Wherefore?’ replied Basil in astonishment. * AVhat else remains to do?’ 

* Oh I am afraid of that fierce, desperate man : he may insult you, Basil; 

and then* 

‘ Then what?’ said Basil smiling, as he tenderly took my hand. ‘ Do 

you forget that 1 am a man of peace — my office, my garb His 

insults. Lady Marjory, Avill glance ofl’ the armour I Avear without injury 
to me.’ 

He spoke Avitli gentle dignity, and I felt reassured, though I had betrayed 
more than a prudent maiden Avould Avilliiigly have done as to the state of my 
aftections. This AA-^as not the time to speak or dream of love, yet there was 
a softness in Basil’s eye, and a tcndenics.s in his voice, to which I had been 
long a stranger. 

Fanner Anson hdd seen I'ibsey, .according to his promise; but when Mrs 
Danton heard of my csi*ape, her rage kncAv no bounds, and she accused 
Fibscy of neglect, A\dio in her turn began to suspect that her credulity was 
imposed on, and her young mistress ill-treated. Mrs Danton had told my 
nurse that Iliad tempted her by bribes to remove the impediment; but 
tliat she, the gentle Mrs Danton! had rejected them with scorn, and had 
taken the boy Avith her out of hann’s Avay. She made Fibs'ey believe 
that I was insane, for that I actually accused her of the deed, wliich 
1 myself had originally suggested, hut wliitli the interposition of an 
Almighty hand had decided in the Avay already known. She promised 
Fibsey never to divulge my premcdit.'itcd guilt, and impressed upon her the 
necessity of not calling in a witness. Poor old foolish Fibsey! she believed 
me mad — ^not guilty; and self reproaches shortened her days when she 
found that Madam Danton had deceived her. ‘ But she had such Avinning 
ways,’ quoth Fibsey, ‘ that she most made one belieA'C black was white, if 
i^e had a mind.’ And in this, alas ! 1 was able too fully to corroborate 
my nurse. 

But she had flown from Edenside with her brother Don Felix hours 
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previous to the arrival of Basil Edmondstonc. Every means was used to 
trace the fugitives, but without success, and the affairs were speedily 
placed in competent hands. My existence being so little known beyond 
the retired precincts of my home, curiosity was not aroused, save in 
the distant heir who so unexpectedly succeeded to the property, and the 
wary lawyers who were engaged in transfemng it. 

I was eventually the affianced bride of Basil Edmondstonc. Long, long 
I had combated with my own heart, and refused to listen to his addresses, 
until the foul aspersion cast upon me by Mrs Danton was cleared awa 3 ^ 
‘ And how can that ever be hoped for ? * said Basil ; ‘ in all human proba- 
bility you will never hear of her again, and would you siicrifice my hap- 
piness, Marjor}’^, to a false notion of honour? Do not I know your purity 
and innocence ? If you wait to become my bride until Inez Danton does 
you justice, you may w'ait in vain. Marjory, she is a disappointed and 
a revengeful w’omani’ And then he told me a tale which caused my 
checks to tingle, and my cj’os to seek the ground — a tale he never would 
have betrayed to mortal man or woman s.'ive to her about to become 
his wife. 

Mrs Danton had confessed her love for him unasked. She had flung 
herself in his way, and passionately sought him. Need it be added, that 
not her excessive beauty, tahmts, or fascinations, had power to touch a 
heart like Basil lildmondstoiic’s, when modesty, that tirst and sweetest 
charm of woman, w^as wanting. He mildly^ repulsed her, but decisively; 
and he told me (blessed assuramjo !) that my image at the moment reigned 
jn his bosom, and forbade the entrance of another, even if that other 
had been everything he could have loved. I returned to Edenside, to 
complete final arrangements prior to quilting it for ever, and taking up 
my rest at Barley ^Vood as the pastor’s helpmeet — sweet title 1 — blessed 
hope ! Yet I was not happy ; for though I tried to he convinced by 
Basil’s arguments that JMrs Danton did not in lun* secret heart attribute 
consent to me, yet to recall that precious child to life again I would 
willingly have renounced my most cherished hopes. 


VII. 

Happy ? oh far from it ! I was not even tranquil. The storm in which 
my young life had been passed had swept by ; but the surges it had left 
stfll rose black, and dreary, and ominous around me. Was it possible that 
a fault like mino could be so atoned? W^cre we really at that conclusion 
of the history in which it was said, in the fairy tales, I loved when a girl, 
‘ and then they lived happy all the rest of their lives?’ I could not believe 
it — ^at least never when alone. "VMien Basil left my side, with love on his 
lips, and hope and heaven in his eye, I looked strangely after him ; and 
then, tuiming round, I gazed as if expecting to see a phantom. I wondered 
what was to come next, and wlicnce it was to come. I felt as if it was a 
denying of Providence to suppose that the end had already arrived. 

This idea more especially beset me, at night. Often have I sat up in my 
solitary bed to listen for what was to come ; to try to penetrate the dark- 
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ness that surrounded me like fate. In the daytime, when Basil was not 
with nif, 1 went about like one in a dream ; and when anybody talked 
to me of iny approaching happiness, 1 stared with a wondering and in- 
credulous look. This, it may bo said, was the remains of my fever — an 
ad’eetion of the nerves ! It was an affection of the conscience ; it Avas an 
instinct of faith ; it Avas the heart’s secret acknowledgment of a just, awful, 
and mysterious God. 

(Some evenings 1 Avas alone, for Basil's time was always at the command 
of the distressed and the dying, and on such occasions 1 loved to saunter 
along my favourite path, bounded on one side by a solemn pine w-ood. 
One evening the twilight AA^as more than usually beautiful, and 1 looked, in 
passing, Avith more than usual admiration clown the vistas fonned here and 
there by the trees, where the dim religious light faded away into im- 
penetrable gloom. At this hour the picture Avas rarely enlivened by the 
human hgure ; but on the occasion J refer to, some belated Avanderer ap- 
peared to be threading the paths of the AA'Ood, for I srav, although only for 
an instant, a Avoman appearing, and then vanishing among the trees. It 
Avas a feature Of the picturescpie Avliich in another frame of mind Avould 
have interested me, but just noAV 1 felt disturbed, as if by an intnision. I 
.suddenly found that the gloom had increased, and that there wfis a chil- 
ness in the air which warned me to return ; and retracing my steps, I 
hastened home. 

* lias anything alarmed you?’ said iMrs Kdmondstonc. 

‘ No, nothing.^ 

^ Did you meet any one in your Avalk ? ’ 

* No one : the only person I suav Avas a woman coming out of the Avood.’ 

‘ You look pale, niy love : you should go to bed and rest : the early 
moi'ning would be a more cheerful time for your solitaiy Avalks.’ 

I did go to bed. I liacl not seen Basil for many hours, and perhaps that 
made me more uncomfortable than usual ; Imt I remember my last waking 
thought was — 1 Avondcr Avhat is to come? Vet my eyelids Avere luiavy, and 
1 slept soon. I know not of what I dreamed, or if I dreamed at all ; but in 
the middle of the night I aAvoke suddenly, and sat up in my be,d. What 
fantastic tricks are played by the imagiiifition ! The belated figure Avhich I 
bad seen only distinctly enough to recognise it as that of a female, was 
iiOAv before my mind’s eye, and it was associated, nay, identified, Avith that 
of her who had caused the unhappiness of my life ! The ligure, Avliich I 
had forgotten before J Avent to bed, now haunted me after my sleep was 
over ; and the solemn Avood, the dim vista among the trees, and the flitting 
female, Avere bcfo?'0 me till night and its spectral sliow’ Avere dissolved in 
the dawn. 

The next cveiling I was again alone, and I Avas glad of it. This, how- 
ever, I tried to conceal from myself, for 1 aa^hs ashamed of the sickly fancies 
that had beset me. I set out, noAcrtheless, o«i my lonely Avalk, skirting 
the pme AVood aiieAV, examining anxiously eAxry vista I passed, and coming 
to a dead pause at the one Avherc 1 Iiad turned back the evening before. 
X4ooked down the natural alley of trees, their branches meeting at the top 
like the arches of a cathedral, and the dim light fading sloAvly away iirthe 
gloom beyond. J felt awed, and yet firm ; and when a figure emerged 
ff'om the farther darkness like a spirit, and glided sloAvly up that solcmu 
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aisle, I stood still and self-possessed, as if I had oome by appointment t#> 
. hear its errand. 

As it. approached, I wondered how it wfis that my eyes had not recog- 
nised at a glance the truth which my heart felt by instinct ; Jiow tlM^tigure 
should have impressed itself slightly and dimly, like an indifferent tiling, 
upon my memory, and Jmve there burned, and deepened, and blackened, 
lik(j hot iron ! Tliore was no mistaking that noiseless footfall, that gentle 
carriage, that graceful form ; and long before her slow step brought her 
to mo, 1 Avas prepared to see, to hear, to confront Inez Dantoii. She Avas 
shrouded in a long black cloak, the hood of wbicli concealed her face ; and 
so silently and shadow-like <lid she glide along the path, tliat 1 might 
hav(i supposed her to be a messenger from the dead. 

She thrcAV back her hood, and 1 was startled by the alteration in her 
appearance. Her eyes Avere IioUoav and sunken, her cheeks emaciated and 
salloAv; excessive mental suffering, ami the struggles of passion, Avere im- 
pressed indelibly on every lineament of her lace. Terhaps it Avas Aveakness 
on my part, but I had loved lier once, and I Avas touched by these traces 
of sorroAV and misery. 

* You pity me, Lady Marjory V’ said she. 

* I do, from my heart.’ 

* You lind me changed V’ 

‘ Oh yes.’ 

*And you? — are you. happy?’ I recoiled from the hissing tone Avitli 
AN’hich she spoke these AV’^ords. 

‘ You knoAV,’ she coiitiiiiied, ‘ you are about to bo married to liasil 
Kdmondstone. Is not that liap|uness? Is there anything in this world 
t\>r which you Avould exchange such a fate V Come, bethink yourself, for 
impossibility is a fable. Is there anything in existence— any boon so A’ast, 
so unheard of- -as to buy back your plighted hand?’ 

*This is futile, Mrs JJanton!’ 1 cried in some alarm, my trepidation 
increasing each moment as 1 behedd her excitement. ‘ Let me warn you, 
that in case you are discovered, your person Avill be secured. Hass on 
your way, and suffer me to j)ass on mine -our j)aths arc different for the 
future, believe me.’ 

* Not BO far apart as you may imagine. Listen, I^ady Marjory St Just ! 
— Cecil, Karl of Mertoun, lives !’ 

‘ You are mocking me, Mrs Danton!’ I cried in extreme teiTor. Her 
hand was on my arm, and her dark eyes ilashcd fire. 

‘ Nay, I am not jesting or mocking, J-ady Marjory,’ she said in a grave, 
low A-^oice ; ‘ that child Iwes in health and safety, and 1 hsLYG come to tell 
you so.’ 

‘ Then you will restore him — then you Avill hear my blessings heaped on 

your head’ 1 had tliroAvii myself on my knees before her, for 1 

doubted not the truth of her asseveration : her tones and gestures boro 
the stamp of veracity. ‘ Oh wherefore haA^e you played this cruel part, 
Mrs Danton? Wliy did you affirm his death, and hasten my poor 
father’s end?’ 1 scarcdly knew what I said or did, the rush of mingled 
feelings was so tumultuous, banishing reason momentarily; but Mi*s 
Danton quickly recalled my scattered intellects by sternly rejoining — 

* Heed Rot the past, Lady Marjory St Just— Avitlv the present you have 
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onougli to do. The Earl of Mertoun Ikes I tell you. I transferred him 
to my brotlier’s vessel, which hovered a fev/ miles from the coast. Safe 
in the mountains of the Honda the boy is concealed; but he shall be 
restore<^ uninjured within a month from this day if you are willing to 
abide by the condition I propose. If not’ — her countenance grew, oh, so 
dark an,d dreadful — ‘ his ' fate rest on your head — you will never see or 
hear of liim more.’ 

‘ Name the condition : it must be hard indeed if I refuse compliance,’ 
I uttered steadily, meeting her gaze as she slowly and deliberately said, 
* You must swear, as I shall dictate, never to become the wife of Basil 
Edmondstone ; and, moreover, never to reveal to mortal aught of what has 
now passed between us ! ’ 

My heart sank despairingly, but a glimpse of hope supported me. 
^If the child really lives,’ 1 cried, ‘the hand of justice shall recover 
him.’ 

With a tamiting laugh Mrs Danton exclaimed, ‘ Recovered from our 
mountain fastnesses I Yoii know not Avliat you say, Marjory St »Just. My 
kin are bold, daring men, amenable to no law's, and a ■word from them seals 
the boy’s doom. They demand a ransom ; but the ransom is mine ; it is 
that which 1 have named. And were you to offer me all the gold of the 
universe in exchange, I would liing it from mci as worthless dross ! ’ 

Alas! 1 wished to gain time, for she was bijcomiiig impatient; and I mur* 
mured, ‘ JJow can 1 believe tJiat you -would abide by your part of tho 
covenant were I to bind myself as yon desire? And oh, Mrs Danton, where- 
fore do you exact so hard a compact ?’ 

My heart whispered too well the wherefore. 

With a glance of scorn she replied, ‘ Fhst, unless my part of tho 
condition bo fulfilled within a month from this day, yours will be null 
and void — your oath cancelled. Believe me when the child Cecil stands 
before you in health and safety, and not till then. As to your other 
question’ — her voice faltered, her head drooped — ‘let. your own heart 
answer it.’ 

1 was silent and undecided. She continued more vehemently, ‘ My time 
is short; decide, and w'e part for ever!’ 

Appeals, supplications were unavailing ; she folded her arms, drew her 
cloak around her, and stepping slowly backw'ard, coldly said, ‘ I give you 
five minutes more. Lady Maijory, to decide your own fate and tho child’s. 
Then farewell P 

She withdrew into the black sliade of the trees as she spoke, and as she 
stood there mute and motionless, 1 /eU that her eyes in then* snake-like 
beauty were fixed upon mine, and 1 trembled lialf with ten-or, half with in- 
dignation. Was it reasonable to suppose that even a desperate woman would 
commit so horrible a deed as slie hinted at, when it could no longer answer 
the slightest purpose? Might not her kinsmen be -wrought upon by mo- 
tivse to which passion made her deaf? Would it be difficult to move even 
the government to interfere in circumstances involving the life of a grandee 
of the empire? Was I called upon, when such matter for hope existed, to 
give up tho betrothed of my heart, and, setting aside my own feelings, to 
inflict upon him a blow so terrible? Such were the first reffections that 
i hased each other across my brain; but by. and by they were effaced by a 
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different and l)etter train. My father — my dear father — seemed to stand 
before me in tliat cathedral gloom, fixing sin-prised and sorrowful eyes upon 
his child. It was he who had been murdered — not tlie youtliful earl, lie 
Jiad died of the w-ound inflicted on his cliaracter, and had descended broken- 
hcai-ted into a dishonoured grave. To accomplish Avhat the sacrifice de- 
manded of me was to piirehnse, lie would have given every drop of Idood 
in his body; and was I, tlie dangliter of that noble spirit, to stand thus 
coolly calculating chances? Was it even a real sacrifice that was sought to 
be extorted? It would be impossible for me to enjoy a moment’s happi- 
ness situated as I should be; and it was a fallacy, tlierefore, to say that T 
abandoned any by complying with Mrs Danton’s terms. Sinc (3 unhappi- 
ness was to be my lot in life, it would be more easily endured witli peace 
of mind; and better even for Basil to sufler a thousand disappointments tiuui 
marry a woman whose days would be passed in unavailing remorse. Willi 
these reflections there came that sense of guilt to which I have already 
alluded — the consciousness that I did not the bliss to 'which f 

clung; and so fortified, cre tlic allotted fi\o minutes had elapsed my 
decision was formed, and I bound myself by a solemn vow never to 
divulge what had passed, and to adhere to the otlier condition of the 
cruel ransom^ Oh the wild ('xnlting laugh that rang through the dark 
pine wood as, in promising to keep the compact, I added, by way, 
I suppose, of retaining sonic gleam of hope, ^ Unless absolved by 
herself! * 

Basil Edmondstoiie and I were parted for ever in this world. 

* Farewell, Lady Marjory ! ’ she said, ‘ you will receive due notice of the 
day when your presence is rcipfired at that point of the coast so fatal in 
your history ; on that strand where the imisic of the sad sea waves shall 
chant the dirge of love I’ Passionately she clasped her hands, as she 
added, ‘ Oh, fool I is ilm your love ? ^Fc, who would Jiavc lost iny soul 
for him, die slighted and rejected ; while you — tame, cold, passion- 
less idiot — he loves; you, wlio give him up, for what? — for a child’s 
worthless life! Basil Edmondstoiie loves you, Marjory St Just, and 
Inez Daiiton is revenged I Farewell ! Yet one word more’ — she lingered 
and spoke more softly, ‘ ^Vhen he demands an explanation of the mystery 
surrounding you — ^when your heart ycanis tenderly towards him, yet you 
reject his approaches — then, then remember Inez Daiiton, and in your 
own suffering picture hers ! — But no ; you cannot ! Tell him that you 
have purchased peace of mind, and that Jus love is nothing in comparison 
with that ! ’ 

My wrung spirit struggled to be free, and I was wonderfully sustained, 
replying with a calmness which astonished myself, ‘ You arc right, Mrs 
Dantoii; not even Basil Edinondstone’s love may bo placed in com- 
petition with that “peace which passeth all understanding” — a conscience 
lightened of a heavy burden — the “ sunsliine within ” I was told of 
when a girl, but which as yet has shed but little illumination on my un- 
happy l5e.’ 

The memory of happy childhood’s hours arose vividly before my ex- 
cited imagination as I uttered the well-rememberod words, and 1 w-as 
transported back to other days. I heard a voice' retreating in the distance 
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exclaim—^ Adieu, Lady Marjory; Countess May ” no longer ! ’ Thc 3 rocks 
and woods ro-eohoed the sound — ‘ Countess ^lay no longer !’ and I stood 
alone, witli tlic quiet stars looking down upon nic. Was it an illusion of 
the senses, or had all this really happendd? Was a load of care removed 
from oir my heart, even while 1 was sc])arated by an impassable barrier 
from him I loved? Yes, it was reality; for though bewildered and agitated, 
gonial tears ilowod forth, with supplications and thanksgiving to Him who 
had removed from me a great affliction. I supplicated for strength to bear 
my approaching trial — above all, praying earnestly for the fulfdinent of 
.Mrs 33anton’s promise. Yet I loved Hasll Edmondstone as few in this 
world have ever loved ; but he himself had warned me not to trust in my 
own strength, but to pray for strength from above — and who ever offered 
up such petitions in vain ? 

It were tedious to dwell on subsequent hours and days of suspense and 
weariness ; of Basil’s wounded heart when T postponed onr marriage inde- 
finitely, giving no reason, but intrciiting him not to judge me liarshly, but 
to wait for coming events. lie saw my restless anxiety, and he tenderly 
iiitreatcd me to conlide my sorrows to him; then, tlieri, Inez Danton, you 
were revenged indeed, as I silently turned away, though my full hejirt 
yearned to pour itself out at his feet. ‘ Bemomber your oath’ seemed 
traced on the blue ski(js, and on the summer flow(*rs; the birds of the air 
re-echoing and pndoiiging the admonition with a dismal wail. . 

The allotted mouth had nearly expired — but two days more remained — 
and my rebellious heart was so treacherous, that lurking hoi)e actually found 
its way there, for truly the * spirit is willing, though the flesh is weak.’ 
Hapless Marjory! Human love was strong, and con.sciencc slumbered; but, 
praised be Crod, events are not in our own hands, and I received the 
promised niiasivc, appointing the next day for the ratification of Mrs Dan- 
ton’s part of the contract. T set off to keep tlie fateful tryst alone, niiknown 
to Basil Edmondstone, as I had stipulated. I stood on the beach, the 
w'aves curling and foaming at my feet, watching the approacdi of a small 
skiff which ha<l put off from a foreign-looking barque in the offing. There 
were two persons in it, one of them a child. My heart thi'obbed to 
agony, tlic booming waters hymning a funereal dirge over buried love, 
as I clasped the restored boy wildly to my breast. I lield him at arm’s 
length ; 1 contemplated his blooming beauty ; tlifj ‘ sunshine within ’ 
chased the dark shadows away, and the funereal dirge was changed to 
angel-songs of joy! 


VHT. 

It is easy to look back upon fifteen years, to recall the prominent 
features which stand distinctly forward, and to sum up those thousand 
trivial occurrences which, for .pleasure or pain, constitute the aggregate of 
daily life. But were we desired to retmee our feelings . step by step, to 
record minutely tlie joys or sorrows which have changed or warped our 
hearts, the task would be a difficult, nay, hopeless one. 1 might describe 
the delighted amazement of Mrs Edmondstone and Basil on ihy return to 
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E^lensiile with the dejid restored to life; of the questions unanswered ; of 
the painful mystery shrouding the transaction; and tinally, the terrible 
ending of all, wheit I told liasil that I never could be his. 

He never doubted my affection, and I was sustained by that belief: he 
trusted and believed me when I affirmed it was unchangeable, a fatal bar- 
rier interposing to prevent our union. Jlis gbincc rested on the child ; 
mine had done so involuntarily: I had no explanation to offer, but 1 
earnestly assured him that, were such in my power, he would not condcirm 
the course I had adopted. He divined somewhat very near the truth ; but 
the exact truth was too wild and startling for imagination to conjure 
up distinctly; nor did he consent to the dissolution of our engagenu'iit 
without making strenuous efforts to fathom the mystery of my conduct. 
The struggles, the tortures I endured during that season of probation are 
indescribable; for Basil, noble and excellent in every respect, was but 
human, and it was a hard case for him ; and when he complained in bitter- 
ness of spirit, I wept in silence and agony. 

There was a strange, deep love springing up betwixt the child and 
myself. I could not bear him out of my sight ; my eyes literally devoureil 
him; while he returned my anxious care witli a clinging tenderness and 
docility which m:ule me often wonder how 1 could ever have hated such 
a lair and promising creature;. No longer fractious or sickly, the sojourn 
fimong his Spanish captors had restored bloom to his rounded cheeks ami 
strength to his syninujtrical limbs : no longer pamporcMl or spoihjd, he was 
a brave, spirited, but obedient little fellow. They harl truthfuJly shieldcil 
him from evil ; and when I fondled his golden locks, and his bright blue 
eyes closed in happy slumbers, I bent over tlie cherub, remembering with 
a shudder Mrs Jhinton’s dark threat in the pine wood. At those moments 
I forgot even Basil lCdinoiidstone\s disappointment. 

Cecil became a w'ard in Chancery, tliougii 1, as next of kin, continued 
his natural guardian or ‘ nursing motlior.’ 1 pass over tlie unnecessary ami 
troublesome details of the law, the identification of llio heir, and compli- 
cation of the affairs, whose settlement afforded much pleasant work tor 
honourable brethren of the long robe. We continued to dwell at Edon- 
side ; but though a short ten miles from Barley \A"()od, Basil Edniondstone 
and I were as strangers and pilgrims in the world. e seldom met; foi, 
loving each other as we did, it was hard to be something more than friends, 
and less than lovers ! ^"ct Basil, by his Kiqierior judgment and well-timed 
advice, materially assisted in superintending the earl’s education and pur- 
suits, wdiile the sweet boy’s love for Basil almost rivalled that which lie 
cherished for me. 

Fifteen years ! Yes, there were many tedious weeks and months in those 
years, despite the dearly-purchased peace of mind To he so near, yet so 
far apart ! to say cold, conventional ‘ how d’ye do’s’ and ‘gooil-by’s,’ when 
wo were one in heart— the secret between us imoxplainod ! This state of 
things porliaps made the lines of time be more deeply traced on Basil’s 
open brow, and the silver threads meander in my brown hair sooner than 
age demanded. 

As to dear worthy Mrs Edniondstone, she was puzzled and provoked, and 
never fully forgave me; openly declaring, however, that ‘that wretch, Mrs 
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Danton, was at tlie bottom of it all.’ She endeavoured to make Basil’s 
home a clieerful and happy one, and I doubt whether he would have been 
better oft' during those fifteen years had I been his wtfe ; at least I once 
told him so, when he smiled and said, ‘’Tis easy to look back when wc have 
attained the summit of our desires ; but a steep road always in prospect 
makes it painful for the weary wayfarer to ascend.’ 

1 heard from Mrs Edmondstone that Basil had departed for the metro- 
polis on a hasty summons to att'end the sick-bed of his former pupil Lord 
Morley, who was dangerously ill, and not expected to live. 

A correspondence and firm friendship had continued between Lord Morley 
and Basil. Old Lady Morley was dead, but her son trod in his, mother’s 
steps —his public career and private fortune and time being devoted to the 
amelioration of human misery in all its varied forms. Lord Morley’s 
recovery was tedious, and Basil having left a competent substitute at Barley 
Wood to discharge his ministerial duties, consented to remain another week 
with his friend, wlio thankfully deputed him as his almoner on many oharit- 
ablc errands. One of these was to seek out the abode of some destitute 
foreign exiles, victims of revolutionary violence, who had solicited aid in 
their extremity ; officers of rank were among them, with their wives and 
children, perishing of cold and hunger in a strange land ; unable to procure 
employment, but willing enough to toil at the meanest drudgery could they 
have found it. White slender hands were outstretched for food ; and fairy 
feet, once scarce pressing the ground for very delicateness,’ now bare 
and toil-worn. 

In a close dingy alley, amid the intricacies of lanes near Leicester 
Square, Basil entered a confined tenement, ruinous from neglect, and 

ascending to the garrets, inquired for Captain T . A woman pointed 

to a half-open door, at which Basil knocked, when a young man presented 
himself, whom the visitor rightly conjectured to be the individual ho 
sought; for notwithstanding poverty, squalor, and untrimmed moustache 
and beard of many days’ growth, the stamp of ‘ gentleman ’ was still dis- 
tinguishable, as, gracefully bowing, he ushered Basil into the interior of 
the miserable apartment. 

A dirty little child was crawling about on the floor, while from a bed in 
one corner, whose curtains were closed, the faint cry of an infant proceeded. 
They conversed in French, and the exile informed Basil that his wife was 
just confined of her second babe (they had only been married three years), 
and tliafc, owing to privation, her situation was so critical, as to admit of 
no hope of her ivdlying from the ,fever wliicli liad attacked and nearly 
consumed its victim. 

The gentleman appeared a mild, amiable person, and he assured Basil 
Edmondstone that his wife’s ravings were frightful in the extreme; he 
feared that she had some painful secret ju'cssing on her mind,, and disturbing 
her U$t hours; and adding that she had been high-spirited and unbending 
when in healtli, liasil did not draw aii inference favourable to the poor 
naan’s wedded felicity. 

However, in Lord Morley’s name, Basil requested that nothing might be 
' left undone for the sufferer’s immediate relief, so for as human aid could go. 
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Ifc was Still speaking, when a shriek issuing from the bed caused him to 
.look round, and he saw the curtains withdrawn violently by the sick woman, 
who was leaning forward with eyes that shone like stars from out the 
deathly pallor of her face. Slie screamed rather than spoke — 

* Whose voice is that? ’Tis his ! — ’tie his I Basil Edmondstone, come 
near, or you will be too late ! I am dying — come near, pr you will be too 
late!’ 

Basil approached, for even then, in that awful hour, changed, dying, he 
recognised Inez Danton. Her cheeks were hollow, and the rounded lines 
of youth were gone ; but the hectic of fever lent an uncartlily glow to the 
countenance, and the large wild eyes flung over the whole a perfect blaze 
of beauty. The shock of his sudden appearance seemed to have been too 
much for her feeble reason; incoherent exclamations succeeded the wander- 
ings of delirium; but again she was calm, and more faintly ejaculated — • 
‘ Come near, or it will be too late ! ’ Basil bent over the bed. 

‘Has she kept her covenant with me? Are you married?’ she con- 
tinued. 

‘ I know not what covenant you mean,’ replied Basil mildly; ‘ and I am 
not married.’ 

‘ Is Lady Marjory St Just married?’ 

^ No ; she also remains single,’ answered Basil. 

* Do you still love each other?’ said the dying woman, placing her thin 
liand on Basil’s arm, and fixing her wild eyes on his. 

^ Wc do,’ was the low but distinct reply. 

Her eyes slowly fell, a spasm convulsed her face, and a strange expres- 
sion struggled with the calming power of death. But these were only 
momentary. She raised her eyes once more ; and while her features 
softened almost into a smile, she said — 

‘ Then listen : tell her that she is absolved from her oath ; that 1 release 
her; that she is free to coni css all ! Tell her that Inez Danton died a peni- 
tent ; for oh, Ba^il, darkness is closing around me, and on the deathbed 
revenge and jealousy arc obliterated and forgotten : mercy and forgiveness 
arc aU wc care for ! ’ 

She never spoke colierently again ; and cre morning light dawned, the 
once gay and beautiful Inez Danton was no more — tho dead babe sleeping 
ou its mother’s bosom. 

She had run a race of profligacy in her native land. Until at length a 
young, handsome, and prosperous man, fascinated and blinded by her 
allurements, made her his wife. Political reverses were at hand, and, 
with many others, they were compelled to lly, seeking an asylum in the 
country which has always proved a Jiavcn of refuge for the exile. * 

‘Absolved from her oath — free to confess all!’ I'hese words rang in 
Basil Edmondstone’s ears, chiming vague promises of hope and joy. An 
overruling Providence was manifested in leadi’ig his stej^s to that death- 
chamber : never did he deem it cliaiice, nor ditl I. 

Ho camo to Edens! do ; he conveyed to me Inez Danton’s parting mes- 
sage. All, need I add how fully and freely I tendered my confession, or 
hOw gratefully he received it ? 
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When I soon afterwards demurely hinted to Basil that I was too ohi to 
think of marrying now (fifteen years had passed away since 1 had first pro- 
mised to be his bride), pointing out to his observation my silver threads, 
he paid so many flattering and gallant compliments about 

* Tlic line of timeleas anow,* 

that in self-defence I was obliged to return them in kind. And in trutli 
mine were not undeserved ; for Ikisil was one of those men whose appear- 
ance is improved by years — their figures acquiring only dignity, and their 
features only precision, from age. About myself I ought to say less; and 
yet I will candidly admit that 1 grew a good deal younger after marriage; 
that the fifteen years of weariness ttnd mystery appeared to have been 
gradually blotted from my life ; and that therefore my union with Basil can 
only be reasonably counted from the time when 1 promised to be his. 
When we did at last grow old, we grew old together, and had therefore no 
invidious comparisons to draw. Even the young liiarl of Mertoim is now a 
man in the prime of life, with a charming countess by liis side, and children 
growing up at their knees. He is beloved in private life, and felt, in the 
inthicuce of virtue and intelligence, in the councils of his country. This 
doubtless carries forward the view through a good many years, and the 
reader will consider that Lady Maijory Edmondstone, nte St Just, is by 
this time a somewhat elderly dame, and her husband verging towards 
patriarchal honours. It may be so. All I know is, that although our 
snowy heads show traces of m«aTiy a winter frost, our loving hearts retain 
the ‘ sunshine within,’ wliich warms and cheers wlien the departing liglit of 
(Jay is fast waning in the west. 
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I T is to be ro^^rotted by the student of the j)henonieii{i of nature, that the 
science of tlic sunbeam is almo.st wliolly of iriodern origin. In its 
completeness and development it is entirely so; but, as we .shall iinme- 
(liately have to notice, gliinp.sos of truth upon thi.s subject were not alto- 
gether wanting in the conceptions of the philosophers of a former period. 
Yet the science of optic.s has, during the revival of idiilosophy. received 
large attention, and has become a highly-abstrusc find widely-developed 
doj)artmcnt of liiiman knowledge. The Newtonian theorist y(5t exists to 
aver tliat light is an emission of particles from bodies, and is opposed by 
the follower of Young and Fresnel, who allirms that it is a mere undulation 
of ii liighly-subtile medium, ^’et neither thought of impiiring into th(3 
influences of this iionderful agent nj)on nature; fin hnpiiry, ;is we liavc pre- 
sently to show, more refil in its eharfi(;ter, and even more interesting in 
its results, than all those learned, and often almost vjiin, speculations upon 
the naturci of light. It is to this impiiry we arc invited by the title of 
I lie jireseiit Paper ; and it will be found, as we proceed, that a beaulifnl 
connect ion subsists between tlic various realms of nature and tho.se subtile 
beams of light whose gleamiiigs on the ri\er, and whose reflection and 
decomposition by the flowers, the grassy plains, and heathered hill, give 
to the earth on wliieh wci dwell so much of it-s hi.strc and loveliness. 

'I'he seionco of sanlitjht i.s, t]i(‘n*lbrc, a very diflerent theme from that 
of/e////; by wliicli would be implied the deep and abstruse philosophisings 
we have alluded to, and the laws and principles of optics. Let us, in 
the endeavour to present a sketch of this science, deflning it as already 
detined, take a step hack, ami impure into its past history. From the 
cause to which we have filready adverted, attention was not early drawn 
to the constitution of the simheain, or to its comiections with the king- 
doms of nature. The philosophy which exercised itself hi intricate cal- 
eiilations, and contiiied its range of vision to the paper on which its 
formulfc were depicted, had little taste for the less formal study whicli 
would have revealed the almost magical powers in the external world 
possessed by tlie principle of whicli it treatc*]. The old philosopliers 
were well {icqiiaintcd with many of the laws of r(*flcctioh and refraction of 
light, and of its decomposition, but remained in ignorance of its precise ope- 
rations on- the w'orld. Poets could sing of the pervading, bright, life-giving 
principle which flowed around tlie earth ; and all mankind, even in the 
No. ;jl. • ’ 1 
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most savage state, must have felt, as early dawn chased away the shades 
of night, that, in the words of inspiration, it was a pleasant thing to 
behold the sun. Nor could those who dwelt in rural scenes, who saw the 
flower lift up its painted beauties to the greeting of sunlight, and behold 
all nature silently rejoicing in its rays, have remained ignorant of tlic fact, 
that the sunbeam must have been in some manner connected witli llic well- 
being of every object enjoying animal and vegetable life. This was the 
extent of their knowledge ; and the dim recognition of this connection, and 
of the life-sustaining influence of the solar ray, led doubtless to the imper- 
sonation of the fact in the mythological personages, Apollo and Baal, the 
unenlightened mind of the heathen leading liim to tlie adoration of tlic 
creature in the place of tlu} Creator. 

But as science was developed, it became evident to philosCplicrs that 
the principle of light was not simple. The solar ray was not merely light ; 
with it were combined heat, and a certain principle with the properties of 
which they wcjre unacquainted, though not with some of its effects. This 
is apparent from many of the writings of those wlio lived at the dawn of 
philosophy in the middle of the seventoenth century. The following re- 
markable words are found at the sixteenth chapter of the Jesuit Kirchcr’s 
hook on * Sunshine and Shadow : ’ ‘ It is certain that in the smi, moon, 

and stars, besides light and h(‘at, and other primary qualities, other pro- 
perties exist, as is evident from various effects of a enrions or even para- 
doxical nature produced by them.’ Among the effects, Kirchcr, with his 
usual credtdity, classes falsehood .and truth togetlier. For instance, he 
gravely tells us tliat a wonderful stone brought from India — it is always 
India which is the parent of tliese prodigies — which was of a spherical 
form, and of the bigness of a pigeon’s egg, and black in colour, exhibited 
the waxing and waning of tlic moon by tJic increase and decrease of a cer- 
tain spot of light upon it : when the moon was at tlie full, this was as large 
as a pea ; when it was now moon, it had shrunk to the size of a millet seed ! 
VV"c are told also that this greatest of nature’s miracles was sent as a pre- 
sent to one of onr kings ! Yet reading farther on, the influence of solar 
light upon plants is plainly acknowledged. Though, in all the properties 
referred by these philosopbers to the sunhcjim, and to the rays of the moon 
and stars, it is manifest that there existed much erroneousness of concep- 
tion ; yet it is very certain, that though they could not either demonstrate 
its existence or ascertain its nature, they distinctly recognised in sunliglit 
the presence of a third or a fom*th principle, which modem science has 
now revealed in magnetic and actinic force. Kirclier distinctly declares 
the existence of a force corresponding to the magnetic force in ’the solar 
ray; and the experiments of Mrs Somerville, to which we shall again have 
to refer, together with those of other investigators of the phenomena of 
light, appear to prove that the sunbeam does possess a degree of mag- 
netisifig power. 

The alchemists wore fully convinced that liglit produced extraordinary 
chases in bodies. In fact it was one of their delusions, that upon the 
presence, abundance, and absence of this principle in metals, depended their 
appearance in the baser forms of lead or iron, or in the nobler condition of 


* ‘ Ars Magna Lucis ct Umbra?.’ 
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gold and silver. ‘ In 1550,’ says Mr R. limit, ‘ it was noticed that lioni- 
‘ >i]vc}r wMS blackened by the sun’s rays, and other peculiar infiuences which 
the; alcln?inists observed led them to fancy that the subtile element light 
was one of the most important agents in giving to nature her inliiiite 
variety of form.’ And in the writings of Homberg there occurs the follow- 
ing paragraph : — ‘ The light of the sun impinging against teiTestrial bodies, 
modilies them according to their several textures. The luminous matter 
insinuates itself into the substanr^c of bodies, clianges the arrangement of 
their parts, increases them, .and consequently alters the substance of the 
body itself, after as many diftcrent manners as in different quantities it eau 
be differently placed.’ Sir Isaac NcAvton entertained a similar idea, and ho 
asks, ‘ whether gross bodies and light are not convertible into one another? 
and may not bodies r(;eeivo mueli of their activity from the particles of 
liglit which enter into their composition? For all fixed substances, being 
heated, emit light so long as they remain sufficiently heated; and light 
, mutually stops in bodies as often as its rays strike upon their parts.’* 

The do(;trine of the inHucncc of light upon external nature recognised 
by many in the middle ages, was intermingled witJi a multitude of fables. 
We read of strange sympathies subsisting between sunlight, moonlight, and 
starlight, and plants and animals. Such, in fact, formed the basis of the 
delirious dreams of astrology. It w^as held as a certain truth that mollus- 
cous and crustacoous animals waxc<l fat when the moon was rising to her 
full, and wasted away w’lien .^lie paled Iut silver orb. Yet it was also w'dl 
known that on many plants tJie full glare of the solar ray had an injurious 
iiilhienco, and that the green sliadow of the woods defended them, and 
favoured their development. Again, to set llie fact between the fables, it 
w’as assorted that the modified light falling nmler a sliady walnut-tree gave 
one a violent headache, while that under a lime-tree immediately curc(l it I 
The necessity of sunlight to the production and development of colours 
appears to have been generally kiiowm. 

That firm and entire possession of certain clear and distinct general 
ideas which, as Mr Whewell observes, is necessary to sound science, was 
wanting in all the knowledge about light and its infiuences which at this 
time existed. The philosophers who might have investigated with success 
many of the properties of this subtile agent, were busied with its nature and 
laws. And while a Newton Avas occupied thu.s, a Kircher — ^thc very type of 
a middle-age philosopher — ^wns playing the oddest conceivable pranks in 
the sunlight, frightening and astounding liis disciples and the world, but 
giving no certain guidance to the development of scientific truth. Nearly 
two hundred pages of Kircher’s book are occupied Avith natural magic by 
means of natiu*al and artificial liglit. There Ave may Icarii how to exliibit 
spectres in the air ; how to arrange a landscape that, when the sun shines, 
will give ns shadows which form A^arious figures; and among a variety 
of similar ingenuities, Ave are taught how, by the sun’s rays, to set a 
machine in motion which would set fire to a mass of incense on an altar, 
light the tapers by its side, and, the sacrifice ended, would set a foimtain 
playing which would extinguish the buniiiig incense, and put out the 
lights I But of this enough. 


■* ‘ Rosearches on Light.’ R. Hunt. 
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•With the advance of the science of chemistry, the knowledge of llie 
properties of the solar rays became progressively developed. The cele- 
brated chemist Schecle, in a series of careful experiments, exliibited the 
operation, and analysed the intlucnces of the different-coloured rays, form- 
ing the prismatic spectrum upon nitrate of silver. Dr Priestley, in his well- 
known and deeply-interesting investigations touching the effect, of light 
upon plants, opened the way for the most beautiful discoveries of later 
days, and indicated in a novel manner the dependence of the vegetable 
kingdom on the quickening influences of tlie streams of sunlight. Inght 
was now distinctly perceived to possess the power of setting in action cer- 
tain chemical changes, although the existence in the sunbeam of a distinct 
class of rays producing such results was not yet made out. Towards the 
end of the eighteenth century an elaborate research was undertaken by 
Count liumford on the chemical properties attributed to sunlight, in the 
progress of which several remarkable (ividences of the chemical pheno- 
mena oc(;urring in substances exposed to light were developed. 

The first experimental evidence of the existence of a third principle in 
sunlight, in addition to its heat and light, was obtained by liitter of Jena. 
He found tliat there existed beyond tlie violet extremity of the prismatio 
spectrum, solar rays which did not affect the eye with the sensation of light, 
but yet produced the most powerful chemical cftccts upon preparations of 
silver subjected to their iiifiuenco. llcyond the red rays of the spectrum it 
was also found that there oxistc.d a class of invisible heat -rays. 

The lirst application of tlie solar rays to produce pictures— in other 
words, the first attempt at pholography»-was made by the celebrated Air 
Wedgewood. His account is so interesting ami instriietive as a record of 
the progress of this beautiful art, that it well desorvcjs extraction into onr 
pages."* The preparation employed was a solution of nitrate of silver 
applied to white paper or leatlier. It was found that an exposure of two 
or three minutes to the direct rays of the sun was sutficiont to produce 
the full efiect ; and that blue or violet light produced the most decided 
and powerful eflects. ‘ AVJicn the shadow of any figure is thrown upon the 
prepared surface, the part concealed by it remains white, and tlic other 
parts speedily become dark. The copy of a painting (paintings in glass 
were employed in those experiments) or the jirolilc, immediately after 
being taken, must bo kept in an obscure place. It may, indeed, be examined 
in the shade, but in this case the expo.sure should bo only for a few minutes. 
By tlie light of candles or lamps, as commonly employed, it is not sensibly 
aflected. Xo attempts that have been made to prevent the uncoloured 
parts of the copy or profile from being acted upon by light have as yet 
been successful liesidtjs the applications of this method of copy- 

ing that, have just been mentioned, there arc many others; and it will bo 
useful, for making delineations of all such objects as arc possessed of a 
texturo.^partly opaque and partly transparent. The woody fibres of leaves 
and tj»a wings of insects may be pretty accurately represented by means of 
it j-arid in this case it is only necessary to cause the direct solar light to 
pass through them, and to receive the shadows upon prepared leather. The 
images formed by means of a caniera-obscura have been found to be too 


For this extract vide iti full ‘ Researches on 
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faint lo produce iu any moderate time an effect upon the. nitrate of silver. 
Sucli ^vils the tirst, and unfortunately uiiBUCoessful attempt, to produce 
pictures by sunlight.’ 

Tlie rise and progress of the present beautiful art, by wliieh the Daguer- 
reotype pictures are produced, is very interesting. \Vc can only afford 
sj)ucc for a few condensed observations thereon. In 1814 M. Niepec of 
( MimIoiis instituted a series of ingenious experiments upon this subject, 
lie was followed by M. Daguerre in 1824, at tirst with no better degree of 
success than had attended Mr Wedgewood and Sir Humphry Davy. Sub- 
sequently these cxptn'imentalists united their efforts, and agreed to pursue 
tlieir investigations in concert, and for their mutual heneht. Tlieir processes 
were very ingonious, but remained tedious to the last degree. M. Daguerre, 
however, ultimately suect'eded in ])crfcctiiig the art ; and * in Jfimiary 
1830,’ says Mr Hunt, ‘tlie discovery of 31. Daguerre was re[)orted, and 
specimens shown to tlie scicuititic world of Haris. The e.vtrcme fidelity, 
the hcautiful gradations of light aii<l sliadow, the minuteness, and the ex- 
traordinary character of thes(‘, pictured tablets, took all by surprise ; and 
bhiropo and tJic new world w(*re astonished at the fact, that light could be 
made to delineate on solid bodies delicately -beautiful j)ictures, geometri- 
cally true of those ol)jects which it illuminated.’ The French legislature 
rewarded the author of this discovery Avith a pension for life. * 'I’his dis- 
covery,’ says M. Arago, ‘ Franco lias adoptial ; from the first moment she 
has eherislicd a pride in lilu*rally bestowing it- a gift to the whole world.* 
Yet it happens, rather oddly, that, in sjiite of this generosity, the process 
is prot(*ctod by patent in ICngland. 'riic* gift >vas perhaps repented of, 
and Avithdrawn ! The Talbotype process is one of photogenic, or rather 
Jieliographic draAving, discovered about the same period as 31. Daguerre’s 
invention by Mr Hox Talbot. Frepared paper is employed in the camera. 

T^eaving the proper history of the principles resident in the sunbeam, 
h‘t us noAv advert to tlie facts Avhich modem science has revealed upon the 
constitution of sunlight, Avheiiec a^c shall procoeil to consider its connec- 
tion with the phenomena of external nature. AVere the philosopher to 
isolate one of the beams of sunlight which fly on their life-sustcaining 
('rrand from hill to hill, it would be found to be a compound ray, in Avhich 
three distinct forces of light, heat, and chemical energy Avould be dis- 
covered. Sunlight is not only light associated Avitli heat ; every ray is 
a combinjition of at least tlirce principles ; and these arc sejiarablo 
from each other. It has been decided to distinguish tliem by the respec- 
tive tci-ms light, heat, and actinism. They are separable by the instru- 
mentality of the prism. AVhen a sunbeam falls upon this apparatus 
in a dark chamber, it becomes decomposed. Its subtile constituents arc 
mysteriously disturbed, and precipitate themselves at different distances 
from each other on the Avhitc tablet Avhich displays to us the phenomenon 
of the prisimitic spectrum. This beautiful strip of colour deserves our 
attentwe examination. On one side ive behold a pencil of brilliant smi- 
liglit falling undivided upon the surtace of the glass; on the other it 
is to be seen flattened, as it were, into a painted ribbon, glittering Avith 
purer beauty than c\'er shone on artist’s palette or lady’s dress. In 
the tliree primary colours— blue, yellow, and red— out .of which all the 
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others arc composed, wo behold the analysis of light. But this is not all. 
If a sensitive linger were Jicld in the yellow rays of the spectrum, a degree 
of warmth would be felt greater than if it were held at the Violet end. But 
if it wore carried to the red rays, and there stationed, the heat perceived 
would be greater than either in the yellow or in the violet rays. With a 
sensitive thermometer these restilts arc strikingly conspicuous. In the 
blue ray tlie mark will bo 56^ Fahrenheit, in the yellow it will have risen to 
(12% and a little beyond the red ray it will be 79\ AVere w^e to take a 
band of undccornposcd solar light of pnjcisely similar dimensions, and use 
the same method of investigation in ascertaining the relative proportion of 
heat in its parts, no difference would be shown. The thermometer w^ould 
mark the same calorific degree in all its parts. The prism has therefore 
acted in a second direction upon the solar ray ; and w'e are called upon to 
acknowledge, in the unequal heat of the prismatic colours, the separate 
existence of a second principle in sunlight — that is, heat. The same instru- 
ment gives yet another and not less singular result. But here we must call 
in the powers of chemistry to our aid, if we w’ould reveal the fact, that our 
sunbeam has undergone a still further disturbance. To this end, recourse 
must be had to a piece of paper prepared for the photographic process. 
On exposing this to the hand of colours, it will be found that it is most 
blackened at an<l even beyond the blue and violet rays. Ilcrc, it is mani- 
fest, chiefly resides that principle in light which either produces or excites 
chemical change in bodies — and this ijrineiplc is aclinwni. 

The application of the prism to the solar ray thus reveals to us the 
composition of its beams — light disunited into its primary colours, heat 
scjiai’ated and revealing itself most intensedy at the one end of this painted 
band, and actinism at the opposite extremity. The process of separation is 
considered to be as follo^vs : the prism afiects variously the course taken 
by the rays of light, heat, and actinism. Light, represented by the 
yellow ray, being taken as a point of departure, beat lies or is tiu*ned 
avray from it on the oue side, and actinism on the other. These all, ho^v- 
ever, blend together, and arc diffused through each other m mOst parts 
of the spectrum. 

It thus appears that in the sunbeam there reside either three distinct 
principles, as wc shall continue in the present Faper to consider them, or a 
simihir number of modifications of a single gi-eat principle ; but upon cither 
view, producing the varied phenomena attributable to light, heat, and 
actinism. Of these, the luminons principle is that which paints the world 
and decks our fair creation in all its glories — which, softened, tinges the blue 
hreaven above — ^aiid, reflected, gives warmth of colouring, or depth of tone, to 
the flower beneath. The calorific principle spreads life and motion round 
the world, bids the seed awake, the wind arise, and the waters flow ; and 
the chemical principle acts assiduously not only on all animate, but on all 
inanimatis bodies — quickens life in the plant, ;uid effects a thousand mole- 
culaa^iEiklmges in various substances. 

‘ Let ns now proceed to notice the sway exercised by the solar beams 
creation ; and, first, upon the influences of the purely luminous prin- 
ciple upon the vegetable kingdom. If wc plmige into the recesses of tho 
forest, wrhere only a few scattered rays come glancing down among the 
6 
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<ieiisc foli«.f?e overhead, and from thence pluck any common plant, and con- 
trast it with one of the same species growing by tlie wayside, and luxu- 
riating in a copious flood of sunlight, we shall And a remarkable cliftcrence 
between them. If, again, avc were to form a scale of colours by which the 
prcjvailing hues of the tropics would be contrasted with those of our tem- 
perate clime, a diflerence yet more marked would be perceived. This 
clilfercncc is in the intensity of colour; the wood-born plant. Contrasted 
with its lusty fellow' nurtured by the wayside, is a pale, blanched, and 
delicate thmg; and the leaf of the palm-tree of the tropics, contrasted with 
those plucked from an English orchard, has a depth of tone to which the 
latter is a stranger. Tlie cause of this dilference is the proportion of the 
principle in question to •which the plants in the one and in the other case 
are exposed ; hence it is evident that sunlight lias a most intimate connec- 
tion with colour. A sini])le experiment will jirovc this. Jf wo lake a 
geranium, which has hitherto enjoyed the full influence of daylight in tlie 
open 'air, iind coniine tlie plant to a sitting-room window, where, long after 
daybreak, the shutters arc closed, and wdiero light can only tall upon it in 
one -direction, a remarkable cfl'cct is ]»roduced; the stalks of the leaves 
lengthen on the side away from the light, and thrust the leaves from a 
horizontal into an almost porpendiciilar direction, so as to place them iii 
such a position that they sliall receive most largely ihe scanty beams to 
which the plant is now exjiosed. The entire aspect of the plant is altered. 
In a little w'hilc it presents all the appearance of distortion; and blanching 
from a full to a si(!kly green, afibrJs ns a comj)lote specimen of vegetation 
debilitated and diseased. If the same plant is now removed to its former 
position, it speedily recovers, and testiiies by its luxuriance of growth and 
vivacity of colour that a mysterious bond of union exists between its 
vitality and the sohu' ray. 

Modern science is engaged in dealing with this interesting discussion. 
Already numerous facts exist which demonstrate in the clearest maimer the 
dependence of colour upon light. A very natural mistake may arise upon 
this point, against whieli it becomes necessary for us to guard — for light 
has no unifonn arbitrary power of producing colour. A mineral dug from 
the earth’s recesses may ligve the property, when brought tu light, of dis- 
playing the most brilliant colours, although up to that time not a beam liad 
ever fallen upon it. A fluid prepared in the dark laboratory of the chemist, 
when examuied by daylight, wdll reveal the most exquisite tints. I3ut this 
is a mere physical property of matter. AVe arc not able to explain it ; but 
we know that tlie property of reflecting such colours has not been produced 
in the mineral or in the fluid by the agency of light. It is not so, however, 
in plants. When a potato germinates in the dark, .and puts forth its long, 
pallid* shoots in quest of sunliglit, and when such a plant is brought into 
the light, it still remains colourless. Let it contmuc, liowcver, to be exposed 
to the light for a few days, and the growing part becomes dark and green. 
In this case it is quite evident that the sunlight has m some manner acted 
upon the vegetable tissues, and endowed them with the property of reflect- 
ing certain coloured rays. In the vegetable world, therefore, it is certain 
tliat, as a general rule, liglit exercises the most important and direct 


A plant in tliis condition h said to he etiolated — ^tliat is, blanched. 
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influOBCo upon cc^our ; and, as a consequence, upon the healthy develop- 
ment and perlection of vegetation. 

Tlie vegetation of the tropics illustrates this remark very strikingly, dis- 
regarding individual exceptions which abound; and if we take the sum of 
the chromatic intensity, in no other region of the earth shall we find such 
magnilicencc of colouring as in the flower-crowned tribes whose liome lies 
there. l.<ook at some of the tropical orchids to be found in our various 
public conservatories, and contrast their gorgeous colours with those of 
the primrose, the daisy, and the chaste bliui bell. What humble, feeble 
tints arc these ! What lustrous and glorious hues arc those ! And if we 
ask, what made them to differ? Let us seek a part of our answer in the 
effulgence of these sunny regions, where the creations of the Divine Hand 
appear clad in raiment by the side of which tlie most gorgeous robes of 
majesty grow pale. 

‘ No language,’ observes the distinguished authoress of the ^ Physical 
Geography,’ * can describe the glory of the Amazons and the Brazils — the 
endless variety of form, the contrasts of colour and size. There even tlxi 
largest trees have brilliant blossoms : scarlet, purple*, blue, rose-coloured, 
and g(dden yellow, arc blended with every possible shade of green. 
Majestic trees, as the l)(jmha.c criha, the dark-leaved with its white 
blossoms, the fig, cashew and mimosa tribes, whicli are here of unwonted 
.dimensions, and a thousand other giants of the forest, arc contrasted with 
the graceful palm, the delicate acacia, reeds c»f a hundred feet high, grasses 
of forty, and tree-ferns in myriads. Passifloiw and slender creepers twine 
round the lower plants, while others, as thick as cables, climb the lofty trees, 
drop again to the ground, rise anew, and stretch from bough to bough, 
wreathed with their own leaves and flowers, and studded with the vividly- 
coloured blossoms of tlio orchuleie. An impenetrable and everlasting vcgc- 
tiation covers the ground— decay and death are concealed by the exuberance 
of life ; the trees are loaded with parasites while alive ; they become masses 
of wiry plants wlicn they die.’* Jn a country like our own, on the other 
hand, where the luminous principle is less abundant, the skies less bright, 
the soil less fruitful, a subdued tone of colour prevails, and every hue in 
which nature is adonied is chastened and attempered accordingly. Were 
we to regard nature in her various aspects simply as we do the work of 
an artist, wc should find the most cxciuisite harmony prevailing. Bright 
flowers were ill seen in a dull light, and quiet-toned flowers would seem ill 
placed hi a tropical glare. ‘Without a doubt the minutest circumstances in 
creation are lissoeiated in a common bond of union. All is ‘ in keeping,* 
to use the technical expression. The pictures fonned for man’s enjoy- 
ment and contemplation by the Divine Author of nature exhibit the most 
admirable ‘ feeling ’ throughout. That this is really so, the most consum- 
mate artist acknowledges, and acknowledges most in his constant aspira- 
tions so to speak, a similarity of style in his artificial productions. 

considerations render it evident that light and colour are in the 
c|^st' relationship in the organized creation. With regard to the extent 
nature of this relationship to the colours of flowers, and to any parts of 

*Tlie vegetation of the sea exhibits the same fact. The sea-weeds that Ho bask- 
ing on the shore an* often of the most beautiful colours, while those token from a 
lower zone are paler, and quietly-coloured. 
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a plant not coloured green, much remains to Lc iiuestigatcd. TIio green 
.colour of plants is due to the formation and existence in their cells of a 
peculiar compound, rich in the element carbon— called chloroph}dl. Jt is 
an ascertained fact that this coinpoiiiid is produced in the i)lant directly in 
consequence of its exposure to light, plant grown in the dark is green; 
but oil exposure to light, chlorophyll is immediately begun to be formed in 
it, aud in process of time the plant becomes green simply bec’ause this green 
colouring matter has been deposited in its cells. 'J’lio formation of this 
principle, therefore, may be unhesitatingly referred to some action deter- 
mined by the sun’s rays. Analytical experiments, undertaken with the 
express object of discovering wliicli of the i)riiiciples of the sunbeam pro- 
duced this effect, have jilaiiily revealed to us that it is due chiefly to the 
influence of tlie rays of light as distinguished from heat and actinism. An 
anecdote related in the ‘ Gardeners’ Magazine’ may bis taken as an apposite 
illustration of the greening influence of tlie sunbeam. (Jver the vast foresfs 
of Nortli America clouds sometimes spread and continue many davs, so as 
almost entirely to intercept tlie rays of tlie snn. Such a cireumslaucc took 
place ina particular district, and the sim was obscured for twenty days, during 
whicli time the leaves on tlie trees, growing fast under the influence of heat 
and moisture, had reached nearly their full size. Having developed their 
tissues ill the absence of a suflicieiit degree of illuminating power to produce 
clilorophyll, tjiey exhibited the extraordinary aspect of a pale-whitish hue. 
The clouds dispersing, at length the sun broke through, and poured a golden 
flood of light upon the leaves. The effect was highly remarkable. Cliloro- 
phyll was instantly in process of formation; by tlie middle of the afternoon 
the whole forest was dressed in green, and the declining rays of the sun fell 
upon it adorned with hues as verdant as tliougli they had been developed 
in the ordinary way. In what way light acts in producing this effect the 
chemist is unable to state. It is remarkable, inasmuch as it shows ns tliat 
those rays of sunlight which are not ordinarily associated with the. produc- 
tion of chemical change, supiily in this instance the really exciting principle 
which sets decomposition in movement. 

Upon the production of ehloropliyll by the agency of light- depend con- 
sequences the most inomeiitoiis to man and the animal world. AVe presinnc 
it is now all but universally admitted tliat plants derive the chief part of 
their solid constituent carbon from the atmosphere. At aiiyrcate such is the 
fact; the fractional quantity of carbonic acid present in the air is the true 
source whence a large proportion of the wood, w hich iu its various develop- 
ments adorns the earth, in field, forest, and flower garden, is derived. 
Light falling upon the young seed-leaf of the iip-springing plant develojis 
chlorophyll in its tissues, and the formation of w'ood begins w itli the dawn 
of above-ground life in the seedling. AVoody tissue scarcely fonns at all 
if the actinic and calorific principles alone, or imitedly, and separated from 
the purely luminous energy, fall upon the plant. Let the reader pause afld 
reflect — it was the subtile ray of light which consolidated and gave firmness 
to the structure of the oak; without it, it had grown in a little while a pallid, 
soft, and succulent thing, fit to be broken by an infant’s hand, aud had 
perished after an abortive attempt to exercise the functions of its nature. 

Directly in connection with the formation of (ihlorophyll, and the develop- 
ment- of ligneous tissue in the plant, is the decomposition of carbonic acid 
No. 31. 9 
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ami oliiuiiiatioii of oxygen gas, a process of respiration not more important 
to tJio aiiiinal than to the vegetable kingdom. Excepting at night, plants 
(luring life are constantly engaged in inhaling the carbonic acid of the air, 
and exlniling oxygen arising from its decomposition. This process is strictly 
deiiendcnt on the excitement of light. Soon as morning breaks, the plant, 
obedient to the early light, commences its daily task. The leaves, dancing 
in the fresh and dewy air, drink in its carbonic Jicid ; the sunbeam falls on 
them, and quickens tlieni to their function of decomposition ; the gas, yield- 
ing to the powers of vital chemistry, surrenders its carbon and oxygen to 
the plant, wliich, retaining the former for its own use, dismisses the latter 
on its errand of health to animals and man. 'I’he livelong day science 
teaches us to behold streams of this pure element rise from every grassy 
fifeld and leafy wood — the while we iu*c also instructed in the m5^steries 
of the growth and solidification of vegetable organisms. The sun goes 
dbwn, indicating the hour of rest, and all nature responsive sinks to repose. 
The forest and the field rest also. Deprived of the stimulus of light, the 
plant still decomposes carbonic acid, but in greatly-diminished quantities, 
and it, too, may be considered to take its repose — to commence again with 
the morrow’s sun its round of duties. 

Wonderful and mysterious connection between vegetable life and light ! 
Light spreads her green mantle over iiatui*e. The ])oet, had he substituted 
‘ light ’ for * spring,’ had expressed a truth as scicntiiically correct as it is 
poetically beautiful — 

— Great Spring, before 
Ofrccned all <lie year. 

Light paints the flowers. Light, as it wore with magic wand, touches 
the slumbering leaves, and wakens them into activity. Obedient to tho 
irai)ulsc, the vegetable world resume their office ; and while they grow in 
strength and vigour themselves, pour a Hood of a pure and indispensable 
gas into the atmosphere. 

Light is also of high importance to tlic licaltli and wellbeing of animals. 
Self-evident thougli this statement may appear, its practicjil influeiiee is 
only just beginning to be felt even in our civilised and scientific period. 
Light is undoubtedly necessary to healthy life and organization. Wc can 
scarcely conceive how animal existence can be carried on in its entire 
absence. Yet an animal unquestionably exists, in the Proteus nnguinuSy to 
whose wellbeing light does not apjicar essential. This anomalous creature 
wanders througli the dark waters of its native caverns alone,, in silence and 
eternal night, llicrc it lives, dies, an<l is succeeded j)y others of its kind, to 
whom the cliarms of sunlight ajid tho glories of colour are alike unknown. 
Yet to other animals light is absolutely necesstary, as is rendered apparent 
by the ai|pMe fact, that animal life, together with vegetable, ceases with, 
the diminmdn and ultimate loss of light. Tho researches of Professor 
Edward ^fbes exhibit this tnith in a remarkable niamier. Tn tho report 
of the d^ging experiments undertaken by tliis talented observer in tha 
gEgean ^a, the following remarks occur. It is necessary first to premise, 
that IJrofessor Forbes distributes the extent of sea bottom upon which 
traces of vegetable and animal life exist into zones, the lowest of which, or 
10 
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fiiglith, was at tlio depth of 300 fathoins. Beyond this was no tmce of 
eitlier animal or vegetable life existence. It is calculated that light may 
penetrate to the depth of ab^ut 700 feet, but in all probability its faint and 
scattered rays extend deeper than this. Mark the results obtained by cx- 
periinciit : — ‘ A comparison of the testacea, and other animals of the lowest 
zones,* with those of the higher, exhibits a very great distinction in the 
hues of the species — those of the depths being for the most part white or 
colourless ; while those of the higher regions, in a great number of in- 
stances, exhibit brilliant combinations of colour. The results of an iiupiiry 
into this subject arc as follows: — ^The majority of the shells of the lowest 
zone arc white or transparent : tinted rose is the hue ; a very few exhibit 
markings of any other colour. In the seventh region, white species are 
also very abundant, though by no means forming a proportion so great as 
in the eighth. Brownish-red, the prevalent hue of the brachiopoda, algo 
gives a character of colour to the Faima of this zone; the Crustacea 
found in it arc red. In the sixth zone, tlie colours become brighter, reds 
and yellows prevailing, generally, liowcvcr, uniformly colouring the shell. 
In tlie fifth region, many species are banded or divided with various com- 
binations of colours, and the number of white species has greatly dimi-, 
nished. In the fourth, purple hues arc frequent, and contrasts of colour 
common. In the third and second, green and blue tints arc met with, 
sometimes very vivid; but tlie gayest combinations of colour arc seen in the 
littoral zone, as well as the most brilliant whites. Tlie animals of the tes- 
tacea and the radiata of the higher zones are much more brilliantly coloured 
than those of the lower, where they are usually Vrhite, whatever the hue of 
the shell may be. Thus the genus Irochaa is an example of a group of 
forms mostly presenting tin; most brilliant lines both of shell ami animal; 
but whilst the animals of such species as inhabit the littoral zone are gaily 
chequered with many vivid hues, those of the greater depth, Ihoiigli their 
shells arc almost as highly eoloured as the coverings of tlieir all’u's nearer 
the surface, have their animals for the most part of a uniform yellow or 
reddish hue, or else entirely white.* 

IJoubtless the chief cause of this beautiful givulation in intensity and 
brilliancy of .colouring, from tlie lower to tlie higlier zones, is the gradual 
increase of light toward the surface. The feeding-grounds of the animals 
may exert a modifying influence, but it is principally to the varying inten- 
sities of the light in those sea-depths that we arc to look for the explana- 
tion of the phenomenon. Professor Porbes has beautifully demonstrated the 
fact, that these zones of marine life present us with just such a picture of the 
relations of climate to organization as we find represented by a great moun- 
tain in a tropical country, at whose base the palm flourishes, while ascend- 
ing its steep sides the vegetation assumes a more northern character. The 
law he would establish is, that parallels in latitude are equivalent to regions 
in depth — that is, proportionately as the zone of life lies deep will the ani- 
mals it contains find their allies in regions tov/ard the pole. Just as 'the 
lichen growing near the limit of peiq)etual snow on some stupendous moun- 
tain in the tropics is a representative of the vegetation of the polar regions, 
so the shells and animals found in the lower zones of the marine provinces 
Jire representatives of the forms found on the coast in regions far north of 
the place of experiment. This supplies us with a beautiful illustration of 
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the influence of light on colour in the different regions of the globe. The 
cohl and pale north is repre&tuited by the white or fransparent animals of 
the doei)est zone, the fuller light of temperate regions by the gradual 
enlivening of the colouvs as we near the surface, and the glowing lustre of 
southern skies is picturesquely revealed to us in the exquisite banding and 
intense brilliancy of the shells and animals which bask on the sunny sliores 
of the -ililgean. 

'’riui same law prevails equally with regard to the colours of teiTostrial 
animals as with the pelagic iiihalntants. 'J’his is boautifully exliihitcd in 
the plumage of birds. Contrast the whistling swan of the north with the 
flamingo of the tropicfil rivers, and what a contrast it is!— the first, a 
beautiful bird, snowy- white all but a yellow j»atch oji its liead, wintcrhig in 
the cold bays of Iceland, and filling the dark, still air of the arctic night 
with its violiii-liko notes; the second, a bird in blushes, all dyed witli 
roso-colour of such intensity as to be alnu^t unbearable in the sunlight of 
the scenes wliich it haunts. 'J'ake, again, our russet-coloured lurds, and 
place them by the sifle of the gaudy paroquets or the lustrous lininmiiig- 
birds of African forests, and had wc not our compensation in tluM’r song, we 
might feel abashed at the comparison, lint of iiwuiy of tliesc siin-pninted 
and exquisite creatures their external colouring is their only recomiiwMida- 
tion. The colours of maininalia, of rci>tiles, insects, and fish, are in like 
maimer adapted to the scones wlicre their habitats lie. ruder the burning 
luminary of the tropics, and in those gloving scenes where, tlic eonrls «)f 
the kingdoms of light and heat appear to i>o jdaced, creatures of lines the 
most briglit and lustrous are the occii]>aiits of the earth, sc.a, and air. .In 
colder regions, and under dulliu* skies, th(‘.se colours fade, and bocoine con- 
verted into the less obtrusive tints with which we arc most familiar. 

It is neces.sary, how'cver, that we should revert to the influence of the 
luminous principle of the siiulicam upon animal life itself. The most 
striking and remarkable facts are in connection with this subject. * I 
thought,’ writes Dr W. F. Kdw’ards, ‘ that 1 might perhaps find an example 
of tlie effect of light in the development of animals ™ that is to say, in tho.si' 
changes of form wdiich they undergo in tlic interval hetween the dawn of 
life and adult age. I wdshed to detennhie what influence liglit, indepen- 
dently of heat, might exert upon the devtdopment of the batracliians. AVith 
this view, 1 placed some frogs’ spawn in water, in a vessel whicli w’as ren- 
dered iinpermeiible to light by dark paper; the other x’essel was trans- 
parent. They were exposed to the same degree of temperature, but the 
transparent vessel received the rays of tlie sun. The eggs exposed to light 
were developed in siiccos.^iion ; of those in the dark, none did well ; in 
some, hovyever, I remarketl unequivocal indicati»)ns of the transformation 
of the embryo.’ A similar series of experiments was then tried upon 
taclp<oles> which, as need scarcely be said, is an intermediate state between 
and the egg. A tin box, divided into twelve compartments, was 
pi^llfered, each compartment being mmibcrcd and [licrccd with holes, so 
thai the 3 vater might readily pass through the. box. A t.adpole, which had 
been previously weighed, was put into cacli oomi)artment, and the box 
was then placed in the river Seine some feet below the surface. A larger 
number were also put into a vessel filled with Seine water, but fully cx'iwsed 
to the light. These soon underwent their metamorphosis; but of the 
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twelve j)la(*e(l iiiifler water, ten presen'ecl their form, although many had 
doubled and even trebled in weight! It phould be observed — and it 
strikingly illustrates the inliuence of light in determining development — 
that all these tadpoles were of the size, wlien first put in the water, at 
wliifh the metamorphosis usually takes place; 'yet the stimulus of light 
being waiitiTig, they appearetl unable to undergo the change, and continued 
to increase i:i size in their as yet imperfect condition. Their health was 
not impaired hy the deprivation, but their development was arrcst(‘d. 
These cxpmiiifm.j, there'bre, unite in proving tliat the presence of solar 
light favours the dovciopnu*nt of form — a process of growth which observes 
<lifibrcnt law.>, Irom that of tlio mere increase of size. It may, indeed, be 
asked whether the Vroteus itself, which presents naturalists with the ex- 
traordiuary instaiiec of a ereature possessing at the same lime gills fm* 
respiring wat(‘r, and lungs for the respiration of air, may owo its anoma- 
lous comlition to the pliy.‘*i(Ml eireiimstauees in which it is found? Jii the 
waters, and crawling on flu* mud, in the (Irotto of the Maddelana at 
Adelsburg, and in otluT de^ j) subli*iTan(;an lakes, these aninmls have been 
found lar from the inibieiici' .uid joy of sunlight. 

Il cannot be (piotiuiied that the life and organization of man himself 
arc iiitliieiu*ed to a remarkable degree by tlui pliysieal agents. Jt appears 
to have been tliought that the finely -organized human frame could reeeive 
no detriment from the ab.seiiC(; of ageiioios which in nature are evez- 
employed by the Divine (teitor and Sustaiiier of the world to cpiieken, 
im igorate, and develop life in its variou.s forms. No (hdiision can he greater. 
JJglit, in parti(Jiilar, has betm disregarded to a melancholy extent in its 
infiuence iiixui health. Were a .sullieieiitly-extensive investigation under- 
taken, It is highly pro])ablc tluit a mn»koil ditferenee w’ould be seen in 
respect of l)Ofiily development between the dwellers in the holes an<l 
comers of our eitii‘s and savage tribes. Speaking of the Chaymas, 
Dnmboldl makes the following remark : — ‘ Both men and women are 
very muscular ; their forms are llesliy and rounded. It is needless to 
add that 1 have not seen a single individual with a natural deformity. I , 
can say tlie same of many thousands of f’ariJ)s, Muyscas, and Mexican and 
reruviHii Indians which we have observisl during five years. Dtforn)ities 
lire cxeiu'dinglv rare in certain races of men, especially those wdiieh have 
the skin strongly coloured.’ To this may he appended, for the sake of con- 
trast. the following extract from a note to the ‘ Medical dazette’ of 18.3^: 
— ‘ There is at present,’ observes the writer, ‘ in Paris an artist of the 
JiOuvre, an eminent historical painter of the name of Duconiet, who paints 
with his f(*et. He was born without arms, of poor parents, at Lille, 'fhere 
are also about the French metropolis a num))er of beggars, twelve or thir- 
teen of them at least, all deformed ip various ways, and all born at Lille 
ill certain dark caverns under the fortifications. The effect of these places, 
Iroin their want of light, in producing malformed births is so notorious, 
that the magistrates at Lille have Issued strict onlcrs to prohibit the poor 
from taking up their abode in them,’ The deformities of cretins have 
been, among other causes, attributed to their residence in deep shady 
valleys, where the direct light of the sun seldom penetrates.’ Sir A. Wylie 
states that tlic causes of disease on the dark side of an extensive barrack 
at St I’ctcrsburg were for many years in the proportion of 3 to 1 on 
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the side enjoying the full solar beam. Dupuytren relates a case equally 
illustrative. A lady residing 'in a dark room, on which the sun never 
shone, liad baffle<jl the tlierapeutic skill of the most eminent practitioners 
in i'aris. After a careful consideration of the circumstances of her ciisc, 
Dupuytren was led to attribute her maladies to the absence of liglit ; and 
on her removal to a more exposed situation, her complaints speedily 
vanished. Wliat an appeal to our unwise legislators do these facts consti- 
tute, revealing to us, as they do, tliat to the healthy existence of mankiiid 
in cities or elsewhere, air itself is not more necessary than are the pure 
and genial influences of the sunbeam I 

It is well known that, under certain circumstances, heat has the property 
of becoming JMent, When a mass of ice is liquefied by heat, the fluid 
arising from its liquefaction is no hotter tlnin the ice was : the thermo- 
meter is stiU at 32° Fahrcnlieit. Here a vast amount of heat has disap- 
peared, has hidden itself; in a word, has become latent. Now, the ques- 
tion has been asked — and asked repeatedly since the days of Newton, who 
evidently had his own views strongly decided on the subject — May not 
light become latent as well as heat ? May not some of the luminous prin- 
ciple absorbed by bodies during the sunshine hours actually remain an in- 
dweller in their substance, or arc we to suppose it in part annihilated whcii 
it falls upon them ? The idea thus presented is striking ; and it is possible 
that such may be the exi^lanafion of several phenomena whic5h now sori'ly 
tax the efforts of philosophy. In Sir D. Brewster’s ‘ Letters on Natural 
Magic,’ the singular experiment of reading the inscription on coins in the 
dark is described. An old coin, well i)olishcd, on being put on a heated 
mass of iron, displayed its inscription in a faintly illuminated condition. 
If a portion of fluor-spar in powder be thrown upon a heated shovel in 
the dark, phosphoric light will be seen to be omitted by the mineral. Mr 
Wedgewood foimd that a number of other minerals might be made to emit 
light in the dark by a similar proceeding. And Sir 1). Brewster has 
fiiriiishcd a list of nearly sixty minerals which lie found' to possess this 
singular property. In the year 1GG3, the Honourable liobert Boyle ob- 
served that a diamond gave out a light almost ecpial to that of a glow- 
worm by the influence of heat, or by attrition, or by simple pressure. jM, 
Dufay states that some emeralds, and another author that the lapis- 
lazuli, has the same property. We have .always been accustomed to treat 
the account given us in Arabian talcs of the gleaming of gems in the 
dark as only a part of tlie fable in which it was narrated. Remembrance, 
doubtless, will bo had of that fortunate individual who found a jewel 
which served him and his family for a domestic light. Yet these state- 
ments, though overcoloured, arc, after all, the expression of a scientific tnitli. 
Benvenuto Cellini, in his treatise on jewellery, which was published early 
in the sixteenth century, distinctly states that he liad seen a carbuncle 
tliG dark. He also states that a coloured stone of the same kind 
md been found in a vineyard near Rome by the light which it emitted 
m the night! In 1768 Mr Canton laid before the Roj^al Society, ^Aii 
easy method of making a phosphorus that will imbibe and emit light like 
the Bolognian Stone;* which was by the calcination of oyster shells. 
When this material was exposed to sunlight, and then brought into a 
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perfectly dark room, it emitted sufficient liglit to discover the time by a 
watch, if the eyes of the observer had rested by being shut for two or 
three minutes before. Saturn and his ring, and the moon in her various 
phases, were thus represented in the dark by pieces of wood covered with 
a paste of this substance. 

This has been the subject of scientific ‘investigation. And it has been 
found that the production of phosphorescence in such bodies as become 
so after exposure to solar liglit, is an cflect due to a particular class of solar 
rays. Some of the- phosphorescent substances having been spreail on 
paper, and exposed to the influence of the soljir spectrum, were found to 
present ,tlie phosphorescent property only in those portions exposed to 
tlie rays which excite chemical change, and even the dark rays beyond tlie 
violet jiroduce a lovcdy phosplioreseence, which the red and heat rays 
extinguished. M. iiccqiiord, in a valuable memoir in the ‘Aiinales do 
Oliimie,’ enters at large into this singular subject. I’lic liglit-producing 
rays of the spectrum he distinguishes by the term rhospliorogenic. 

Jt is remarkable that a similar, il‘ not an analogous phenoiricnon, is ex- 
liibited by some flowers. ^ If,’ says JMr It. Hunt, ‘ a nasturtium is plucked 
during sunshine, and carried into a dark room, the eye, after it has reposed 
for a short time, will discover the flower by alight emitted from its leaves.’* 
It is stated also that the human hand, lield in strong sunlight for half an 
hour, will emit light for some minutes in the dark. 

Ill 1842 Professor Moser of the university of Kbnigsberg excited great 
interest by some communications made by him to the scjieiitiflc '^vorld 
on the subject of what he otldly called invisible light and latent liglit. 
He drew the conclusion from some of his experiments, that a portion of 
light becomes latent when any liquid evaporates, and is again (lisoiigagcd 
when the same vapour is condensed. All bodies, according to him, emit 
light even in absolute (krkness — ^^vhich he calls tlie proper light of bodies. 
According to his views, light produces the same general eftcet upon all sub- 
stances; and this cflect consists in its modifying their surfaces so as to 
make them condense vapours differently. By a scricS of singular experi- 
ments, Professor Moser considered he had proved the existence of light in 
this anomalous condition. These experiments were of tJie following cha- 
racter : — a polished plate of silver was placed witliiii the twentietli of an 
inch of a cameo of horn or agate, with white figures upon a dark ground. 
After remaining tliat distance ten minutes, the figures engraved on the 
cameo have impressed themselves upon the silver surface, and may be ren- 
dered visible by throwing upon that surface the vapours of mercury or 
water. ‘ A silver plate was iodised during tlie night, and even without the 
light of a candle, a cut slab of agate, an engraved metallic plate, and a ring 
of born, were then laid upon it, and the jilate was afterwards introduced 
into the vapours of mercury. A good, clear picture of all tlie figures, of 
the stones, the letters of the plate, and of the ring, was obtained.’ It was 
even rendered evident that when two bodies are sufficiently approximated, 
they depict each other.. Upon the polislicd inferior of a watch-casc the 
figures of the maker's name were depicted upon the unengraved by the 
engraven surface. 


Poetry of Science, p. 127. 
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These results are very curious. But it appears, on investigation, that 
“while the facts observed are correct, the deductions from them are in all 
probability inaccurate. It is remarkable that the impressions made are 
not merely on the surface, but penetrate a slight depth into the metal. It 
lias been hoped that the images thus fixed might be i-endcrcd sufficiently 
permanent, so that the plates might be used by engravers for working on. 
Tiiesc facts iudicate the existence of some energetic principle in action. It 
has been considered that the results noticed are due to the radiation of 
heat from bodies possessed of different conducting powers. These radia- 
tions are presumed to produce a degree of molecular disturbance in the 
particles of the metallic surface, which appears in the representation of 
the image thereon. Altogether, the subject requires the further investiga- 
tion of philosophy. 

It will be manifest from these remarks that the ‘ latent light’ of Professor 
Moser is not to be confounded w'itli the remarkable property of the solar 
rays to which allusion lias been made above under a similar name. The 
light which, in the instances enumerated, appears to be first absorbed and 
then emitted by bodies, is a vmhle ray, and is quite appreciable by the 
liurnan eye. Wliat may be the precise value of this property, possessed by 
many bodies, and, in tlie opinion of some philosophers, by all, of retaining 
the subtile rays of light within their structure, and again gradually emitting 
them, in tlie operations of nature, we can scarcely assert. Man is sur- 
rounded by marvels, of which the unassisted senses fail to inform him. 
Many specie's of insects and other beings are strictly night-wandering 
creatures. When the day comes, they retire to rest; and soon as the even- 
ing shades prevail, they arc out upon the still night air, rioting among the 
unclosed flowers, or roaming in search of their mates. When the sky is 
clouded, and neither muon nor stars appear, what is to be the guide of innu- 
merable thousands of thesi; creatures to tiu'ir food or to their prey? Must 
we suppose them endowed with visual perceptions infinitely more acute 
than our own ? And if we may, to what purpose the gift of sight without 
the medium for its impression ? In a word, may we imagine that at night 
the liglit absorbed during day is gradually emitted again ? The question 
may excite surprise, but it deserves consideration. Humboldt has shown 
that the earth itself is luminous : that our planet, beside the light which it 
receives from the central body — the sun — shows itself capable of a proper 
luminous act or process. The intensity of the earth-light is said to exceed 
by a liftle the light of the moon in her first quarter. To this luminosity 
is ascribed by M. Arago the pale diffused light whicli serves to guide us in 
the open air, in thickly-clouded autumn niid winter nights, when there is 
neither moon nor star in tlie firmament, nor snow upon the ground. 
Granting that a portion of this earth-light is duo to the chemical or elec- 
trieo-magnetic plicnomena taking place on its surface, may not a piirt of 
it be duc^:;the emission of light absorbed during the day? These inqui- 
ries aciEj^^e^lexing, but they arc full of interest : to many of them the 
sol.u^Qj|%'.Jics out of the reach of pliilosophcrs ; but an investigation of 
otiber^ would probably lead to discoveries of a remarkable character .in the 
^fkhcc of the sunbeam. 

In its mere relation to man, and the animal worlfl, and vision, the existence 
of the luminous, principle in the solar niy well deserves our attention. 
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It is possIMe to conceive the existence of a world whose supply of li^^ht 
falls far below our own. Uranus is an example. In this far-distant orb, 
the suii appears like a small brilliant star, and the sum of the intensity 
of li"lH is but the one-hundred-and-fiftieth i^art of that received by us. 
IMants ard animals, constituted like our own, are theretbre not to be 
found in that far-revolvini? world. The beauties of a summer’s day, tlui 
glories of the skies, even had Uranus an atmosphere, the exquisite colour- 
ing of earth and all its fair inhabitants, are almost unknown. All the 
enjoyment we receive from the contemplation of the kingdoms of nature 
is directly dependent upon the luminous radiations by which objects aro 
rendered evident to the sense of sight. And to be deprived eitlnn* of 
the faculty of perceiving these exquisite eilects of the sunbeam, or to have 
had the intensity of the solar rays so dinunished as to render tliem scarcely 
cognisable by the organs of vision, w'ere to lose one of the most beautiful 
of the golden links which connect us wdth the material world, and to its 
revelation of the works of God in creation. 

We must not quit our considerations on this principle without adverting 
to the attractive inlluences su])poaed t<» exist in light. Tlie ancients were 
fully persuaded of the existence of a power of attraction in the .solar ray, 
to which they attributed the bending of plants towards the light. Gcrtainly 
the idea was natural. When we behold the upbursting plnmnlc of a 
young plant thrusting itself towards the genial sunbeam, as though drawn 
to it by an invisible or mysterious power — and when we notice plants, 
shaded on one side, doing obeisance to sunlight, by bowing on the side 
exposed to its influence — the conception of some attractive j^ower resident 
in these ray.s is far from imnatiiral. What is perhaps still more singular, 
is the. fact, th«at even inorganic matter yields obedi(m(*e to the * attractive’ 
influences of the light of the sun. If a bottle, in which ajnmp of camphor 
is contained, is exposed to the light, the diamond-like crystals of the gum 
will be found deposited in a brilliant coating on the interior of the jar on 
tliat side exposed to light. How strange this phenomenon, how my,sterious 
the link between the .sun-ray and the cry.stallogcni(! forces! '^''et we must 
he careful to avoid error in this matter; and the error might be gnvit, 
strong as the evidence of a guiding power is, if it w(‘re confounded with 
the force, of attraction in the* ordinary acceptation of the tci*m. l*rofessor 
Macaire states, that in the case of plants, light does not act by a pby.sical 
attraction, properly so called. It has been found that the him ray.s aro 
the most active in thus influencing vegetation. Plants turn violently away 
from the red rays. 

'riic light received by us by reflection from the blue overa robing atmo- 
sphere is in a very remarkable condition, and diflers from that of the direct 
sunbeam : light in this condition is said to be polarised. To use Newton’s 
idea— if we compare an ordinary .sun-ray to a long, smooth, round wand, 
a polarised ray may he likened to a long, flat, straight stick having si(lc.s. 
Light in this state p().sses.ses peculiar properties, and is incapable of re- 
flection and transmissioTi in certain directions. The position of the sun in 
the sky causes a constant variation in the plane of the polarised rays, and 
this can be rendered visible, by proper apparatus, to the eye of the 
observer. Professor Wheatstone has ingeniqusly seized upon this fact, 
and iias applied the principlo it involvei^o the conpt^ction of wliat he 
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lias called the Polar Clock. This instrument — of which a description 
would only be intelligible to those familiar with the general subject of 
polarised light — on being directed to a particular point of the sky, will mark- 
the apparent solar time with great accuracy. Since it is not necessary 
that the sky should be cloudless, although the effect is much more brilliant 
when that is the case, the polar clock is a far more useful instrument than 
the sun-dial. It may be employed even before sunrise, and after sunset ; 
in fact so long as any portion of the sun -rays are reflected from the 
atmosphere. When the air is clear, when the sky is without' a cloud, blue 
and unfathomable, then the sun’s rays, reflected by the atmosphere on to 
the earth, arc in their .most intensely-polarised state. These polarised 
rays thus falling on the earth all the day through, must undoubtedly 
accomplish some definite purpose. As yet, the peculiar eifects of polarised 
light upon creation have not been studied. Possibly they may be more 
active in the development of chemical phenomena. 

II. It is time the inquiiy were now directed to the influences of the solar 
heat-rays, the companions of the beams of light whose operations have 
detained us so long upon the realms of nature, and the great globe itself. 
A ray of heat, when near the close of its long and swift career from the sun 
to our planet, strikes and darts through the thin upper strata of our atmo- 
sphere. In its passage towards our earth, it becomes influenced by the 
medium through which it spccjds its way. The result is, that a consitlerable 
portion, about one-third of the heat-rays emitted hy the sun, and pene- 
trating our atmosphere, are absorbed. J’rofessor J. 1). Forbes, in a series 
of experiments ui the pure regions of Switzerland, fidly demonstrates this 
fact. It follow'S, therefore, that the beautiful aerial envelop in whidi our 
globe is shrouded forms in reality a screpn to the earth’s inhabitants from 
the full, and perhaps destructive, influence of the sun’s heat. It appears 
probable that a part of this sheltering influence is due to the aqueous 
contents of the air, through which, in a state of vapour, the heat-rays be- 
come retarded. Impinging upon the surface of our globe, these rays pro- 
duce eirects scarcely less remarkable than those of light; and, together with 
them, equally necessary to the wellbeing of the organized creation. Their 
intensity on reaching the earth, and becoming sensible to man, is de- 
pendent upon the relative distances of the earth and sun, and also upon 
the manner or direction in which these rays fall; hence, though in winter 
the earth nears the sun by about one-thirtieth of its greatest distance from 
that orb, the oblique rays strike our northeni hemisphere, and produce 
little sensation of heat. The relative position of the eartli and sun indicates, 
together wdth aU the other revehitions of the science of creation, the wisdom 
and beneficence of a Divine Author. Tlie springing of a buttercup in the 
meadow, and the green luxuriance of the grass by which it is surrounded, 
are as direct a consequence of the earth’s distance from the sun, as are 
cosmical events of a thousandfold greater magnitude. A very little alte- 
ration in the mutual position of our planet and her central w’orld of revo- 
lution, would introduce conditions of existence upon the former which 
would at once alter the entire aspect of the organized world. The primrose 
and the cowslip, unable to endure the tropical heat if our earth were 
approximated to the sun, wouliwithcr, and their place be occupied by the 
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palm-tree, the cactus, and the tree-fern. Or the earth Ijcing at a greater 
•distance, tlie verdant fields of temperate regions would be enveloped in 
pei*petual snow, and the splendid plant- inhabitants of the tropics would 
yield to the barren and stunted Vegetation of northern regions. Similar 
results would affect the animal creation; and in cither case the earth would 
no longer remain the same beautiful and fair abode for man. It is there- 
fore literally true tliat there is not a flower that grows, or an animal tliat 
breathes, which docs not depend for life itself upon those bcjiutiful attrac- 
tive laws, instituted and maintained by a Divine Creator, which link our 
rolling sphere to the great source of light and heat. 

If we can imagine a globe similar to our own covered all over with a 
shell of solid ice forty-si .k feet thick, the whole quantity of heat received 
by us in one year would be sufficient to melt this cnonnous mass of solidi- 
fied water. The heat-rays, striking the earth, become dispersed in a variety 
of ways, and in each fullil a number of different intentions. The warmth 
of sunshine, though diffused as variously, must not he lost. A part ilies back 
by rellection from the surfaces on which it falls ; these rays passing through 
the air seek, together with the heat-rays radiated from bodies, the immen- 
sities of space, and become scattered therein. Another part becomes 
absorbed by bodies, which again lose it by radiation. Other rays warm 
the earth, and then warm the overlying air, and expanding it, rise with it 
to the upper regions of the atmosphere, lly far the greater part in siimmer 
penetrates the earth, and descending to a certain depth, being conducted 
Irom particle to particle of the ('artJi’s crust, tJicn* rtunaiiis for a time. 
Hence it is dispersed laterally, warming the surrounding strata. In winter, 
this heat partly returns to the surface, supplying the place of that lost by 
radiation, at this season, and ultimately becomes dissipated into the 
air, and from the air into the boundless regions through whieli our rolling 
world travels in her annual route. As we descend into the earth, it lias 
long been noticed that the temperature rises, and formuhe exist hy which 
it is possible to come at an approximation of the depth of a cavity made 
into the earth by an esliination of its teinpcratiirc—so regularly in many 
instances docs the temperature rise as we descend. At a certain depth, 
however, below the surface, a .stratum cxist.s which maintains an irnariable 
temperature, and has been so tailed from tliat fact. In certain mines the 
cluinges of the sea.sons arc unknown. The warmth of a peqictiial spring 
cheers these dark regions wlicrc its light and gladness penetrate not. ^J'hc 
sun’s rays are felt, therefore, whore his beams of light are never seen. The 
great overlying beds of solid rock give .a slow passage to these subtler rays 
down to this point, refusing to let the elements of light and actinism 
accompany them. The temperature of this zone is also niaintaim'd fiy the 
intenial temperature of those unknown deptlis lying beyond tlic reach of 
Imman investigation. This zone varies in depth with the latitude. 'I’oward 
the iioles it lies deeper than toward the equator. In the caves of the 
French Observatory, the thermometer in variably niai'ks 53° on Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer. These caves arc niiiery feet below the surface, and 
no change has ever been observed in their temperature. The stratum of 
invariable temperature may be taken as the limit of penetration of the 
heat-rays of the sun, and of those which some philosophers deem to have 
origin in the incandescent centre of our globe. 
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Tliesc roinnvks render it cvidc'nt that the absorbing powers of the crust 
of the cartli for heat are considerable, and the results are highly impor- 
tant to the organized world occupying the surface. The rays of solar 
light which gave beauty to the earth and skies in spring, summer, and 
autumn, vanish and become lost to us with every declining day. No pro- 
perty of matter can retain them for our purposes when the night comes 
down upon the world. A fresh day only sup] dies us with its daily por- 
tion, wdiich ceases at the completion of its circle. And the animal and 
vegetable world, unable to retain the fugitive beams, are reduced to the 
only alternative left them : in the matter of solar light the motto runs c(n*pe 
diem. Not so with heat. The store of the day is not lost in the night, 
though much may be then dissipated. The sum of heat received by the 
earth in the warm days of summer is gatliercd up in the dark recesses of 
the globe. In the short nights little is radiated, and thus a quantity of 
heat is laid up in the earth’s crust, which becomes highly valuable in tho 
bleak days of winter. The returning rays of heat revisit the surface wlien 
the earth lies ice-bound, and the waters of tlie rivulet become petrilied 
with cold. The deep-rooted trees enjoy the bcnclit of this warmth at the 
very time that their bt;anchcs groan under a load of snow, or stand encased 
with ice, or fantastic with glittering pendants. In their passage upwards 
through the soil, the s'ev(;rity of tlie winter’s frost is mitigated; and tho 
rays, warming the overlying air, become still serviceable to the operations 
of nature, only dispersing into space wlicn their offices in reference to the 
creation and constitution of our planet arc all discharged. Were tho 
crust of our globe differently constituted, an entire alteration in these 
phenomena would he the result, accowpanied by the destruction of veget- 
able and animal life over a great portion of the earth. 

When we contrast the glorious productions of a tropical country with 
tlioso of our own, it requires some little abstraction of mind, in seeking for 
the cause, to refer it to the heat-rays of the solar beam. Unquestionably, 
as we sliall have again to remark, the varied iii/luences of sunlight are all 
needful to the Avellbeiiig of organized creation. Neither heat, nor light, 
nor actinic force, can alone perfect the pLant, or contribute to the wellbeing 
of the animal. In the proportions in Avbich Divine Wisdom has com- 
mingled them in the sun-ray, they arc required by the creation they illu- 
minate and invigorate. Yet to the conjoined influences of heat and light 
must much of the luxurianee and splendour of nature in the tropics be 
attributed. Climate, with all its varied phenomena, though not solely de- 
pendent on the solar heat, is so to a large extent, and is altogether 
influenced thereby. Tlu* deserts of ^^abara exhibit to us tljc solar power 
in its destroying intensity ; the forests of Drazil in its life-fostering c*ffieacy 
and force. Iloncc we perceive that the effects of tho solar heat-rays are 
influenced by the nature of the region. The Sahara lies prostrate, flat, 
and dcsoktte under the consuming ray ; the luxuriant groves of Brazil are 
sheltered from its destructive inlluences by the variations in the surface of 
the'iland, by the stupendous mountain-chain which binds the new world 
alTqbst to both the poles, and by a variety of circumstances dependent on 
tliose forms of nature, and originated by them. Yet the solar-ray is the 
,grand sustaining Jiij^trumentality iijion which depend the glories and the 
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I>eautles of ereatioii in those torrid regions. ])oprIvod of its desolating 
power by the abundant moisture of the atinospliore in tlie regions of 
fertility, the warmtli animates and quiokens life in an extraordinary degree. 
Von Martins speaks of the palms as the ollspring of riuebus ami Terra ; 
and the astonishing productiveness of the soil in these regions gives birth 
in the pages of those who Jiave beheld them to a variety of expressions 
indicative of the quickening iniiuenees of the solar beams. It is a liighly- 
reinarkable fact, that it is almost exeliisivoly in these warm and eloudy 
portions of our globe that the indications of vegetable iiTitability api)roach 
almost to the manifestation of life, as seen in animals. Jiy the banks of 
the (binges exists a vegetable form, so (piii'k of life, as to n'seinble some 
of the lower animals in its motions. 'I'liis plant thrives not nor niovcs 
but when placed in a position where the temperature approaches 100^ 
Fahrenheit. Tlie Desmodiiim at Keiv is in one of tlie h{)ttept conserva- 
tories. The leatlets of this singular plant are in perpetual motion ; one 
leaflet will rise by a sueecs.^Ion of little starts,and then fall in like nianmn*. 
While one leaflet rises, another falls; and so on the motion eontiniies. De- 
monstrative of its large dependenec upon Imat, these movements do not 
(ease at night, and in the still hot lionrs of Indian siimimu* evenings they 
are very active ; in fact the movements are more vigorous in the shade. Jn 
a tropical stove at Ivew may be seen another of these singular evidences of 
vegetable motion — the Venus’ ‘ tly-trap.’ The sensitive plant reqiiin-s in 
our climate artilicial warmth for tlic development of its basliful pluaiomeiia. 
In the warm plains of Senegal is the ‘ good-morning’ flower, which hows 
to the passer-hy: the movement being connecteil with vegetable irritability. 
It is true similar instances are not altogether wanting in our own country : 
the stamens of some plants may bo excited to movement by irritation with 
a needle, and the English bogs boast of a fly-trap in tlie ‘sundeiv;’ Imt 
we seek in vain fur the analogue of the Dvnnwdium ijyram in our ('oolcr 
climes. The connection of solar warmth with vegetable irnlabilitv, and 
with the profuse liixuriauce of growth characterising thi5 tropical regions, 
coiivcy.s a striking idea of tlie dependence of this beautiful part of the 
creation upon the genial influences of tlie sunbeam. Heat and move- 
ment are mysteriously coinu'cted throughout nature. The experiments 
-of M. Diitroehct on the circulation in tlie vessels of the Chiira illustrate 
this remark. At the freezing -point, the circulation is slow ; but if the 
water in which the plant is placed be gradually heated, it becomes acei'- 
lerated just in proportion as the temperature is increased up to ll.'J" of 
FahrcJiheit. J.<ight, on the contrary, has no influence upon it. 

A curious and suggestive experiment was long since j^erffirrued liy 
Franklin. Phicing variously-coloured pieces of clotli on the miow, he 
found that, when exposed to the siinbeani, the snow melted more rapidly 
under some than under others— thus indicating that the colour and con- 
dition of the surface exerted a great influence in the absorption of solar 
heat. If we extend the application of this discoveuy to the pbjccts of 
nature, a highly-interesting train of thought is aw.akened. "We learn that 
bodies around ns, according to tbeir colcur and the condition of tJieir 
surface, are not equally inliiumeed by the sun -ray shining alike upon 
all : some receive more, some less of the solar warmth. Doubtless these 
phciioiiiena are all beautifully adjusted by Him who has adapted all tlio 
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parts of our (Tcation-plan into one harmonious whole. In the inorganic? 
and in the animal Avorld it is not always so easy to trace the adaptation 
of colour to requirements respecting solar heat, although in the latter the 
change of colour in the natives of various regions has a direct relation to 
the calorific influences; but there is evidence easily attainable, that the 
colours which give charm and variety to the vegetable world are not merely 
intended to gratify tlie eye, or to deck out the flower in more tlian regal 
attire. The experimfiuts of Franklin and Davy have been repeated by Dr 
Stark; and the general result attained has been to show that the absorbing 
power of bodies differently coloured is in the following order : black the 
most; after tliis brown, green, red, yellow, and white. If the bulb of a 
sensitive therniometcr were placed on a sunshiny day in the bosom of a 
damask rose, and another in that of a pale 'white one, both flowers being 
similar in respect of size and density of petals, the thermometer in the red 
rose would mark a higher degree than that in the white. Can it bo ques- 
tioned tliat this result is designed ? The flo'wers, all radiant w'ith beauty, 
which bespangle the garden or the wayside, have each a faculty bestowed 
upon them, by means of tlieir colour, for drinking less or more of the 
genial Avarmth of the sunbeam. ‘ Every tree,’ observes an author before 
quoted, * spreading its gi-een leaves to the sunshine, or exposing its brown 
branches- to the air, every flower which lends its beauty to the joyous 
earth, possesses different absorbing and radiating powers. Tlic clialiec-like 
cup of tlie pure Avbito lily floating on the lake, tlie A^aricgated tulip, the 
brilliant anemone, the delicate rose, and the intensely - coloured p<iony or 
dahlia, have each powers peculiar to themselves for drinking in the warm- 
ing life-stream of the sun, and for radiating it back again to the thirsting 
atmosphere. These are no conceits of a scientific dreamer ; they are the 
triitlis of direct induction, and by experiments of a simple character they 
may bo put to a searcliing test.’* lly what a world of unseen marvels are 
• Ave encompassed! Tlie colour of a blade of grass is not the choice of acci- 
dent, iior the exquisite painting of a floAvor a simple display of ornament. 
It has been said an Almighty Hand painted even the wing of a fly ; and 
AA'C are taught by science, tliat in adorning a lloAVcr in a similar manner the 
very tints Avere all specially chosen, and all accomplish a certain specific 
end. The heat radiations arc in part essential to the production of 
floAvtii-s, and then to the ripening of the fruit. 

The condition of the surface of bodies has a remarkable influence also 
in the radiation of heat. The nettle and the sage stand bathed in devr, 
Avhile the surfiice of the laurel is dry. This is due to the fact, that surfaces 
which are smooth and jiolished radiate heat much less rapidly than those 
which arc rough and uneven. It is found also that the colour of bodies 
influences this property. In proportion as a body possesses high absorb- 
ing powers for heat, it possesses high radiating powers also. Tliis con- 
nection properties apparently so opposite has its impWanco in the 
operations of nature : if the nettle, all rough with hairs, absorbs much heat, 
it ^^^eby has much fluid which passes off in vapour, and therefore requires 
jumedy restoration of the lost Avatcry particles. Eventide is the time for 
’reparation of its loss, llic cloudless sky suffers its radiant heat to 
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escape into the air, and the mooiLshiiic falls upon the plant all bedecked 
.with watery jewels. Tlie evergreen, on the contrary, receives little heat, 
reflects much, and requires, therefore, but little fluid to repair its losses by 
evaporation. 

That tlic warmth of the solar ray is intimately connected with the well- 
being, and even the existence of the animal and vegetable kingdoms^ 
appears when this principle is diminished in quantity. What a contrast 
exists between the poles and the equator! In the one, vegetable life of a 
high order is impossible; in the other, behold the grandest display of the 
riclies of the plant world. What a contrast between winter and summer! 
"J'he latter, all radiant with forms of life an<l beauty; the former, cold and 
silent, stern and unjoyous. The commonest observer of nature draws this 
simple deduction. Tlie philosopher alone can explain the consequence of 
the phenomena, and fully appreciate their interest and beauty. It appears 
that the heat-rays of tlie sunbeam have an important connection with tho 
ripening of tlie fruits and full development of the flowers. In the compara- 
tiv(‘,ly low jiroportion, so to speak, of tlicsc rays in the sunshine of our cli- 
mate, we may seek the cause of the non-productiveness of many fruit-trees, 
which in lands nearer tlie sunny south are luxuriantly fruitful. Horticultu- 
rists, by various expedients, and particularly by the reverberating eflect of 
brick walls, fri^qucntly succeed in producing fruit npon such trees — evidcmc- 
ing the fact, that it is the absence of boat, rather than of the other principles 
of tho sunbeam, wbioli renders the same trees ordinarily sterile. ^J'bo de- 
velopment of animal not less than that of vegetable life is dependent npon 
tho vivifying solar warmth. 'J'lio history of insects aflbrds ns a remarkable 
example of this. A large number of insects pass the winter in their third 
or jntpa state — the change between the larca and imago, or perfect insect. 
Securely hidden in various crannies, or even in caves of the earth scooped 
out with laborious care, the slumbering being awaits the returning sunbeam 
to recall it to the full activity of life. If the days of winter are artiflc.ially 
prolongc.d, the change may never take place; and Ileaumur kept some 
insects for many months beyond the time wlicn their companions were 
sporting in the air, having passed through all the phases of their existence 
by simply keeping them in a cold cellar. If, on the contraiy, artificial 
warmth be supplied, the changes are rapidly brought forward, and butterflies 
have fluttered in conservatories while the ground outside was enveloped in 
snow. That spring aud summer bring with them lifti^quickening influences, 
is therefore no poet’s dream, but is evidenced to the student of natural 
science in the development of countless forms of organic life by the potent 
effect of the heat-rays of the sun. 

The solar rays of heat produce a variety of remarkable effects upon inor- 
ganic nature. By warming* the earth, the overlying air becomes warmed 
also. Being expanded, it becomes lighter, and its particles rise. In so 
doing, they create the necessity for otliers to nil the place they fonnerly 
occupied, and thus a current is set up. Such is the origin of wind. The 
mariner bends his sail to the breeze, and m-ged onward by its impulse, 
little dreams that tho rays of sunshine contribute anything to his progress. 
This effect is best observed on the grand scale. A broad belt aroiuid the 
centre of our globe receives more solar heat than either of its poles. In 
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consequence, the warm, light air .of this district rises into the upper regions 
of the atinospliere in enoruious floods. Its place being supplied laterally 
below, ])roduces the phenomeimn of an Ascending and a horizontal current 
of- wind.. The cold polar air flows over the eartli, and seeks the equator ; 
the equatorial air, fresh from the teeming luxuriance of the tropics, rising, 
bends over and seeks the poles, when it descends in a magniiicent circuit, 
to repeat the same movements perpetually. The earth’s motion affects 
the direction of those ciUTents, and the system of aerial movements so 
produced forms the splendid phenomenon of the trade winds. Thus 
beautifully linked in one is the creation of God. The highly-oxygonised 
and warm air jiouring upwards from tlic palm groves of the tropics, Hies to 
mitigate the severity of the polar cold, and to supply these less-favour(;d 
regions of the north with that supply of oxygen their own scanty vege- 
tation is not capable of eliminating. Again, the carbonic acid of the colder 
regions mingling with the horizontal flow, seeks the tropics, and feeds the 
ahoiinding vegetation there. And all this truly noble succession of i)heno- 
incna is dependent for its origin and continuance on the heat of tlie sun ! 

There is a more wonderful, though less perceptible influence of lieat on 
nature than the development of the beautiful ])hcnumcnon of wind. It has 
been abundantly proved tliat when bodies receive heat unequally, cun'ents 
of electricity arc immediately set up. Wlieu a compound bar of bismuth 
and antimony is heated, this effect is produced in remarkable vivacity. 
Tlic production, in fact, of electricity by heat has, by an ingenious arrange- 
ment, been rendered subservient to the admeasurement of the degree of 
lieat ; and the instrument whicli thus exhibits the production of electric 
currents by heat is rendered one of the most sensitive thermometers known 
in scietice. The heat of the hand is sulfioieiit to excite an electric current 
of some intensity in this apparatus ; even the passing by of the observer 
produced a sensible deflection of tlie index ! It is certain that electric cur- 
rents arc for ever running in the cartli’s crust beneath bur feet. These cur- 
rents have been demonstrated in tlie metallic veins of copper mines. Their 
most remarkable application is in the electric clock of Mr Bain, an instru- 
ment which is set in movement by the otherwise insensible currents of tlio 
electric princijde circulating in the superficial strata of the earth. The 
origin of these currents is various. They are undoubtedly dependent in part 
upon ohcinical decompositions coustaiitly in progress in the earth’s crust ; 
but it is not improbable also that they are excited by the subtile infliicncc 
of the solar heat. 

Ilf. We now turn to the consideration of the actinic element of the sun- 
beam ; and pursuing the same general route of inquiry, let us examine into the 
influence of this principle upon the phenomena exliibited by the vegetable, 
animal, and inprganic kingdoms. In the seed buried beneath the surtaco of 
the ground, .|iiut out from the influence of light, we behold the first evi- 
dence of ^jtlie importance of the actinic principle to tlie vegetable worid. 
It is allascertained fact that the ever-activc influence of this principlo 
penetrates, like licat, to the little couch of earth in which the embryo 
pkmt lies hid. By an ingenious apparatus, Mr Hunt exliibited the in- 
fluence of actinism upon genniiiation, independently, or nearly so, of. the 
light and heat of the solar beam. A box was prepared, in which was 
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])l{iccd a moist flannel, kept wet by an under layer of water. One half 
l ould be completely screened from the light, and the otlier half exposed to 
any influence which it was thought desirable to try. By means of a solu- 
tion coloured blue, the rays falling on the exjioscd flannel wen? deprived*!# 
a large j)art of their light and heat. Seeds Avere then placed on the moist 
flannel, and the box avjis exposed to sunshine in a warm room. The si'cds 
exhibited signs of germination Avithin twenty-four Iiours; l)iit no change Avas 
observal)le in those under the shaded part of the box. The seeds Avere 
found to germinate under tlic influence of tlie actinic rays in onc-lialf the 
time of those placed in the dark. Other experiments of a more singular 
character Avere undertaken. The seeds of common cress Avere i)laced an 
incli beloAV a soniCAvliat clayey soil, and Avould scarcely germinate at all. 
But on directing the actinic rays upon the soil, their sprouting was hardly 
retarded. In a number of instances germination Avas imluced by the agency 
of the radiations, AAdiich had permeated the blue glasses in a less time and 
at a greater depth in the soil than in comjjarative experiments, in Avhich the 
seed Avas exposed to the full influence of light, and its associated radiations 
as combined in the ordinary solar beam. Tin? converse of these experi- 
ments AA'as then attempted : the actinic rays Avere cut off, and seeds Aven*. 
exposed to the full influence of light and heat. The seeds for several days 
.'iliowcd no signs of germination ; seeds actually in the dark germinated 
earlier than those in the light ; and in one iiistaiico, the seeds exposed to 
the rays of light and heat Avere t(*ii days later in their germination than 
those in the dark. The rernarkabhi fart Avas thus developed, that the lumi- 
nous principle is actually inimical to tin? excit.'ition of vitality in the s(‘C(l. 
A siitiicicijt number of iiiv'estigatioiis carefully pursued, led to the general 
dediictiou, that the germination of the seed is more rapid under the influ- 
ence of the aetinic rays, separated from the luminous ones, than it is under 
the influence of the C(»inl)ined radiations, or in the dark. From these obsen*- 
vations, the horticulturist may gatlier the philosophical principles involvi'd 
in those ])roceediiigs Avhich practice lias led him to discover to be tlie most 
successful in the culture of plants. For example, seeds buried deep, out 
of the sphere of the influence of actinism, and also excluded from air, will 
not germinate at all. Again, hcikIs simply strewn ovqv the siiifacc, ex- 
posed to the glare of day, Avill scarcely gonniiiate. Jhit Avhen placed a 
short distance below the surface, Avhere the luminous rays have lost their 
power, Avhere the actinic force still pemitratcii, and Avhere air, moisture, 
and Avannth exist, germination goes on actively, and the young plant soon 
appears above the soil. 

Tlie chemical and vital phenomena set in movement by the actinic rays 
arc of a beautiful order. The starchy particles of the seed become converted 
into gum and sugar, upon Avhich the young plant feeds. The tiny root pcc{)8 
from the husk, and Avith mysteriously-directed poAvers plunges doAvnAvard 
into the fertile soil. The slender plumule pushes upAvards tOAvard tlic 
light. The soil cracks and heaves, and the infant vegetable being emerges 
fresh and moist into the world of air and sinishine. YV’^ith the uiilbldhig of 
its first pair of leaves, and Avith the first lighting of the sunbeam upon 
their tender tissues, commences a series of chemico-vital phenomena Avholly 
different from those of the preceding stage of its existence. The Inininoos 
^ays now come to be of most importance to the AV'cllbcing of the plant. 
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liut it is remarkable that even after the plant lias reared its head above tlie 
surface, if it is permitted to gi'ow under the influence of the blue rays, it 
will for some time exhibit a luxuriant growth, and present in its early 
'’•rtfages an appearance far sujierior to that of plants grown under white light. 
The leaves will be of a darker green, and altogether the plant will show 
signs of vigorous health, although it will be more succulent, and contain less 
woody fibre, than under other circumstances. A singular result occurs if 
the plant is still exposed to the actinic influence separated from that of 
light. The young stem, instead of solidifying, remains soft, and without 
increasing in diameter, continues to elongate until it lias attained an enor- 
mous length. Nothing like this occurs under the influence of light or heat. 
It would appear probable that the actinic rays are instrumental in pro- 
ducing this result by their power of excitement acting in some inexplicable 
manner upon the roots, which foi-m and supply some organizable matter to 
the system of the plant ; and as there is but little power to decompose car- 
bonic acid, there is not given to the plant at the same time that supply of 
carbon \vhich it reipiircs for the formation of the proper woody stem and 
the leaves. Gardeners, it is said, arc in the habit of employing deep blue 
glasses to assist in the development of i*oots from cuttings, and with a 
successful result. 

Although experiincut has yet to reveal its nature, it cannot be doubted 
that actinism is influential upon the vegetable kingdom all through life. 
Its efleots cannot be coiiliiied to the hours of vegetable infancy alone, 
although at this period they arc most strikingly e.xhibited to vicvs\ Ac- 
tinism, as we have yet to see, powerfully aflects the decomposition of vari- 
ous chemical substances exposed to its influence in the glass vessels of our 
laboratories. In tlic delicate tribes of pl/ints matters of various kinds are 
perpetually circulating. These are subject, it is true, to the vital force, and 
by it resolved into various compounds, wliicli become further disposed of by 
the plant. But this very power of decomposition — the necessary attribute 
of life in plant or animal — is in all probability quickened and sustained by 
the influences stolen from the fertile siuibeam. And considering the potency 
of the actinic rays in effecting a variety of decompositions, it is. not unrea- 
sonalfle to conclude tliat their influence is not uiifclt by the plant in the 
development of the phenomena of its life. The conjoint influence of light 
and actinism arc essentiiil to the fonnation of colouring matter in plants. 

The influence of actinism oh tlie animal world is less known. Possibly 
the effects ascribed to light, previous to the recognition of its chemical 
principle as a distinct clement of the sunbeam, upon tlie development of 
animal life, and upon tbe wellbeing of the body, arc due to the actinic 
rays. The effect upon the human skin is remarkable, and is probably 
chiefly due to actinism. That the suns rays were long considered to be 
connected with those . remarkfiblc varieties of complexion which are pecu- 
liar to the ii^abitants of the globe, appears from various somxcs. In the 
word of in^iration we find recorded — * Look not upon me because I am 
black, b^use the sun liath looked upon me.* And in the ancient tragic 
poet of Phaselis, wo read, * the Ethiopians arc coloured by the near sun-gofl 
in his course with a sooty lustre, and tlieir. liair is dried and crisped with 
the heat of his rays.* The freckling of tlie skin appears due to some 
chemical influence excited by the solar ray, and the general tawny aspect 
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<;alled siui-burnm^ is in like manner an eflect probably attributable, to a 
sunilar cause. Viewing tlie actinic influence of the sunbeam as one of the 
sources of vital stimulus to tlic vegetable world, it may also be considered 
to exert a similar power over the conditions of animal life. * 

^'he actinic rays have chiefly been studied in their relation to inorganic 
substances. Science has revealed in this respect some trutlis as mar^x*llous 
as lictioii. Allusion has alrciuly been made to the chemical decomposition 
of a preparation of silver by light, as the earliest recognition of the aclinic 
eflccls of the sunbeam. In their investigations on the chemistry of sun- 
light, philosophers have discovered that many' otlier cliomicial substances 
arc strikingly subject t<J tlie decomposing inllueiico of actinic radiations. 
The ga.ses chlorine and hydrogen, when mixed together in combining pro- 
portions, will not unite chemically in the dark. If, however, the jar con- 
taining the mixture is exposed for a short time to the infliumcc of sun- 
shine, they immediately combine,- and geiu'rally with a violent explosion, 
J^evhaps the most interesting decomposition effected by sunlight is one 
described by Sir John irerschcl. If a solution of peroxalate of iron he 
kepi ill a dark place, it does not undergo any sensible cluiiigc. If, how- 
ever, it be exposed to the influence of solar light in a glass vessel, the 
solution soon presents a very interesting phenomenon. In a short time it 
develops an infinite number of bubbles of gas, which rise in the licpior with 
increasing rapidity, and give the solution the appi;arance of a syrup under- 
going strong fermentation. This ebullition always becomes stronger, and 
almost tumultuous, when an unpolished glass tube is immersed in it with a 
small piece of wood; the licpiid itself is aft(3rwards thrown into ascending 
and descending currents, becomes gradually yellowish, turbid, and even- 
tually precipitates protoxalut(! of iron in the form of small brilliant crystals, 
of a lemon-yellow colour. What is yet more remarkable, it appears, by 
some results of Dr Draper’s, that certain bodies seem capable of absorbing 
the actinic rays, and then even in the dark behaving as if in sunlight. 
Chlorine exposed alone to sunshine seems to absorb tlie actinic principle, 
and now, when mixed wilh hydrogen, unites with it in the dark. This 
is highly mysterious. Are we to consider that, like tlic calorific and 
luminous principle, that of actinism is ciipabJc of entering into bodies, and 
there remaining for a certain time? 

It is reasonable to im.*iginc that these potent radiations fall not without 
effect upon the surface of the earth. x\nd it has ])een actually ascertained 
that the sunbeam, in its gentlest glancing over the surface of bodies, i>ro- 
duces a change of some kind or other in their nature or inolocuhu* 
'aiTangcment. The actinic influence is felt by the rock and mountain not 
less than by the animal and plant. It is not necessary to call in the aid of 
chemistry to furnish us with her exquisitely-sensitive tablets for evidence 
of this fact. A polished plate of metal, of glass, of marble, or even a 
polished, surface of wood, being exposed in part to the influence of sun- 
shine, when presented to the action of mercurial vapour, will exhibit the 
fact, that a disturbance of some kind lias taken place upon the portions 
flluminated, whereas no change can be detected upon the parts kept iu the 
dark. * We now know,* observes Mr Uuiit, * that it is impossible to 
exjpose any body, simple or compound, to the sun’s rays, without its being 
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influenced by lliis (‘liemical and molecular disturbing power. To take our 
examples from inorganic nature: the granite rock, whudi presents its 
uplifted head in firmness to the driving stonn— (he stones which genius has 
*'iPajiie<l into forms of architectural beauty — c»r the metal which is intended 
t(^ commemorate the great acts of man, and which, in the human form, pro- 
claims the hero’s deeds and the artist’s talent — are all alike destructively 
acted upon during tlie hours of sunshine, and but for provisions of nature 
no less wonderful, would soon perish under tlic delicate touch of the most 
subtile of the agencies of the imiversc.’ It has been shown in a remarkable 
manner, by tlie discoveries of idiilosophers, that a counteracting influence 
exists. Ill our ignorance we arc apt to imagine that for man, animals, and 
plants alone, iiiglit and sleep arc needful. ScieiiceTcaches us tliat the moun- 
tain and the dale require repose! We may not perhaps be able, in strict 
philosophy, to say with Drydcii, that at niglit 

‘ All things are Imahcd as nature's self lay dead. 

The niountains seem to nod their drowsy lu*ad, 

Tlie little birds in dreams their songs re]>o:it. 

And sleeping flowers bencatli the night-dew sweat.' 

But it is an uncpioFtionable fact, that darkness and rest arc necessary to 
nature in its inorganic forms si'arcely less so than to the animal and veget- 
able kingdoms. In the early experiments on light-drawing, it was found 
tliat substances •which received the solar imiiression by day lost them again 
during the night. l*apcr prepared by means of iodide of potassium cx- 
liibits this property very quickly. On receiving an image, it retains the 
impression for a few minutes, but it is then lost in the dark, and the paper 
may be reimprossed as before. At niglit, therefore, the chemical disturb- 
ances produced liy the c>'er-a(!tivc solar rays arc undone. The molecular 
changes arc repaired also : how, it is as yet impossible to say. When 
morning dawns, all crcfition is prepared to hail the returning luminary; not 
only the organized, but the inorganic kingdoms having been restored by the 
hand of gentle sleep. 

The actinic radiations have been employed by man in one of the most 
delightful arts to wliic^h modem science has been the minister. Tlie 
pictures now produced by the Daguerreotype and Calotype processes 
leave little to be desired. In point of fidelity — nothing ; but we may yet 
look forward to improvements in tlie minuter, yet important particulars of 
equableness o*’ detail and general expression. The general principles of 
photography in taking Daguerreotype pictures arc very simple, and may be 
easily explained : — A higlily-polished plate of silvered copper, the surface 
of which is scrupulously clean, is the tablet upon which the image is re- 
ceived. It is exposed for a certain period to the vapour of iodine, and is 
tluin trau^pMrted to the apparatus by menus of which the lenticular imago 
is prodtp^dpind which is ordinarily merely a variety of the carnera-obscura. 
Tlic iid||iiri^ falling upon this yellow surface becomes instantly impressed 
upon it; 'and if allowed to remain for a sliort time, produces visible evi- 
dence of its presence by its darkening effect upon the surface of the 
n^tal. In actual practice, a few seconds are sufficient to produce the 
change, and the plate is then removed from the dark chamber, 
the eye. discerns no effect produced on the plate. But on 
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its beiog exposed to mercurial vapour, tlic latent image is beautifully 
developed. The vapour of the mercury attaches itself in the form of 
excccduigly minute globules to the surtace, and the picture stands out in 
exquisite fidc^ty and truth. Contrary to the general impression, the 
of the Daguerreotype in reality exhibit those parts upon which the chemi- 
cal influence of the sunbeam has been exerted : the sliadows are formed by 
the ilark polished surface of the metallic tablet. The only process that 
remains has for its objects the removal of the undccomposed iodide of 
silver, and in so doing, the rendering the imago permanent. This is eflected 
by w^ashing the tablet in a solution of hyposulphite of soda. The image 
produced by this moans is without colour — that is, it is simply a drawing 
ill black and gi*ay. A number of minute details arc necessary to insure 
the pm-fcction of the process, which a prolonged experience can alone 
render evident. The introduction of tinting into photographic portraits 
has been highly successful in rendering them acceptable to the public. TJut 
it is needful to observe that art is in these cases the handmaid to nature. 
The sunbeam refuses as yet to lend its aid in the production of the delicate 
tints of colour which enliven Mr Kilbiirn’s, ^Ir Jleard’s, or Mr ClaudetV 
pictures ; and these arc consequently supplied by the brush and palette of 
the artist. The miiuite aiicurficy of the largest drawings thus produced 
can scarcely be imagined. They bear close examination with a lens, and fur 
geometrical precision are unparalleled. 

I’ho Talbotype process is more complex, and demands a degree of nicety 
of manipulation and dexterity posscsscjd by few. The resulting pictures 
<Vrc, however, extremely beautiful. Let us ijuote, from tlie account given 
in the ‘ Philosophical Magajsiuc,’ Mr Talbot’s account of tbc process as 
pursued by himself : — ‘ I select, iu the first place, paper of a good Arm 
quality, and sinootli surface. T do not know that any answ'crs better than 
superflne writing-paper. I dip it into a weak solution of oonimon salt, and 
wipe it dry, by wliieli tlie salt is uniformly distributed throughout its sub- 
stance. J then spread a solution of nitrate of silvcu- on one surface only, 
and dry it at a lire. TJic solution should not be saturated, but six or 
eight times diluted willi water. When <lry, the paper is lit for use. This 
paper, if properly made, is very useful for all orilinary photographic pur- 
poses. For example, nothing can be more per.Aict than the images it gives 
of leaves and flowerijj especially with a summer sun ; the. liglit passing 
tiirough the leaves delineates every ramiiieation of their nerves. By alter- 
nately washing the paper with sMt and silver, and drying it between times, 

I have succeeded in increasing its sensibility to the degree that is reipiisitc 
for receiving the images of the camera-obsenra. Having prepared a number 
of sheets of paper with chemical proportions slightly diflerent from each 
other, let a piece be cut from eacli, and having been duly marked or 
numbered, let them be placed side by side iu a very weak diffused light 
foi* a quarter of an hour. Then if any one of them, as frequently happens, 
exhibits a marktd advantage over its competitors, 1 select the paper which 
bears the corresponding number to be placed in the camera-obscura.’ The 
paper requiring then to have the undecomposed silver either removed or 
BO. fixed as to be uiinlterable by light, is washed with various solutions. 
The most successful appears to be tile hyposulphite of soda. In the 
variety of this process called the Calotype, the chemical preparations em- 
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])loyed aro more costly, consisting of nitrate of silver, iodide of potassium^ 
gallic and bromide of potassium. But the paper is exquisitely sensi- 
tive to the light if exposed for less than a second ; chemical change is in- 
• A.Itably set up, and tlio pictures cxliibit a charming gradation of tone and 
ildclity of detail. 

The pictures thus produced differ from the DagueiTeotype in tliis re- 
markable particular: they are negative in their character — that is, the 
lights arc represented by dark marks, and the shadows by light ones. To 
obtain a positive pictiu’c, a very simple contrivance is resorted to : the 
negative is placed over a piece of sensitive paper resting on a board below, 
and the papers are then covered wdth a glass plate, and exposed for a little 
time to sunshine. The result is, that only those parts of the sensitive 
pap(?r arc impressed with colour which correspond to the lights of the 
negative picture above it. In a word, a positive or true picture is produced 
on the second paper by tlie lights being represented by lights, and the 
shadows by shadows, as in nature. A largo number of positive pictures 
may be procured by this simple means from one good negative. Various 
Ilians have been successfully pursued, by which it is found possible to pro- 
duce a positive picture at first. But the application of these plans lias not 
been found extensively practicable in actual use. The disadvantage under 
which both the pictures prociu*cd by the Ctdotype and Daguerreotype pro- 
cesses in all their varied modifications labour imdor, is the uniformity of 
their tint.* A sombre, deep brown, clniracteriscs them, shading vaidously 
into black, purple, brownish blue, or possessing a reddish tint. Some pho- 
tographers are sanguine as to ultimate success in the production of various 
colours by the influence of the solar rays. It is conceived that the discovery 
may yet be made by which the pencil of nature shall he caused to develop .all 
the tinted glories of tlic landscape. JMr Hunt, among other photographers, 
is very hopeful of this result. The followmg curious circumstance is 
naiTated by him : — ‘ Tii the summer of 184.-3, when engaged in some experi- 
ments on papers prepared according to the principles of Mr Fox Talbot’s 
calotypc, I had placed in a c.amera-obscura a paper prepared with the 
bromide of silver and gallic acid. The camera embmeed a picture of a 
clear blue sky, stucco-fronted houses, .and a gi-een field. The p.aper was 
unavoidably exposed for a longer period than was intended — ^about fifteen 
minutes ; a very beautiful picture was impressed, whi^’h, when held between 
the eye and the light, exhibited a curious order of colours. The sky 
was of a crimson hue, the houses of a slaty blue, and the green fields of a 
brick-red tint. Surely,’ adds our sanguine experimenter, ‘these results 
.appear to encourage the liope that we may eventually arrive at a process 
by which external nature may be made to impress its images on prepared 
surfaces in all the beauty of tlicir native coloration?’ It is to be re- 
membered, however, that the very principle which operates in the pro- 
duction of these pictures — the actinic — is not only distinct from, but is 
actually antagonistic to, the luminous principle — the cause^f all colour. 

A liighly interesting and remarkable experiment connected with Da- 
guerreotyping has been prepared, by means of which portraits could bo 
taken in absolute darkness I Tlie method of performing this marvel 
is by separating, through the instnftncntality of a large prism, the actmic 
rays from those of light and heat. This being done, only those noii- 
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liiminous rays arc suffered to enter the room where the sitter is placed. 

, Being directed upon tlic features, from which they are again radiated, and 
arc received upon a highly-sciisitive plate in a camera-obscura, upon whicli, 
consequently, the image becomes impressed. On the early discovery (K'* 
the photographic art, it was naturally imagined that in other and sunnier 
lands than ours, the images would be manifold more vivid and distinct 
than those procured by photographers in England. Singularly enough, 
in point of quickness of production the climate of England is a hundred- 
fold more favourable to the photographic art than the brightest region 
of the tropics. In the clear and beautiful light of the higher Alps, 
it has been proved that the production of a photographic picture rc- 
(piircs many miuutcs more, even with the most sensitive preparatmns, 
than it does in London. We are told of a gentleman who, under the 
mistake just mentioned, conveyed with him to Mexico all the apparatus 
necessary for securing perfect 1 )agucrrcotypcs of the edifices of that city. 
Greatly to his suqDrise and disappoiiitineut, his attempts were almost 
entirely frustrated ; and it was only when the rainy season set in, and the 
intensity of the sun’s light had bcciii thereby abated, that he was able to 
obtain the object of bis wishes. Travellers engaged iii copying the anti- 
quities of Yucatan have, from a similar cause, been compelled to abandon 
the use of the photographic apjiaratus, ami betake themselves to tlieSnorc 
obedient instruments — the pencil and the sketch-book. It appears from 
these curious facts, that in proportion to the intensity of the solar brillianco 
is the chemical influence of the sun’s rays rendered less potent. Light and 
actinism luive, indeed, been regarded as antagonistic powers, and these 
results seem to warrant the conclusion. One would imagine that the imago 
of the sun itself would surely be the most strongly-marked of all others in 
the Daguerreotype plate ; yet, on the contrary, the position of the sun is 
only indicated by a spot where little or no clieinical change on the tablet 
has taken place. 

It has been thought that, in addition to the three principles constituting 
the solar beam, to the plienoinena of which our attention has in tlie pre- 
ceding pages been called, a fourth also existed — namely, electricity. Mrs 
Somerville, in a series of experiments upon needles exposed to the violet 
rays of the prismatic spectrum, developed several remarkable phenomena, 
which appeared to demonstrate the power of the solar rays to. induce mag- 
netism in tliem. Other experimenters obtained similar results. On the 
other hand, a number of observers repeating these experiments, and others 
of a like nature, were unsuccessful. It lias been suggested that electricity, 
if c«)nnected with the solar beam, may be rather a result of the combined 
action of the principles — flight, heat, and actinism — tliaii a distinct and 
separate principle resident with them in its rays, 

The science of the sunbeam, young though it be, lias produced much fruit, 
if only in the egquisite phenomena of the Daguerreotype and Calotypc. Ju 
the observatory at' Greenwich, the magnetic needles are rendered self- 
registering by actinic radiations reflected by them upon a sheet of prepared 
paper. One of the largest practical illustrations of the good results flowing 
from the discoveries which this Paper has detailed, is to be seen in the 
magniticent palm-stoves at Kew. It being impossible to devise any system 
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of shades wliiuh would protect this iinmonso structure and its valuable occu- 
pants from tlic scorching rays of the sun, the idea was thrown out, that, by 
attention to tlnj colouring of the gLiss employed, it might bo possible to 
•iilfect this object without injury to the plants or unsightliness to the con- 
scrv.'il oiy. The rays most active in producing the scorching effects are those 
which accompany and even lie beyond the red rays. These rays it was the 
object to cut off, yet at the same time to permit the free passage of all the 
luminous and actinic rays, and of the upper heat-rays. A number of expe- 
riments pursued by Mr Hunt at length gave the desired result, iind a 
greenish-yellow glass was found which was opaque to the injurious, but 
freely transparent to all the bencfichil rays. This glass was accordingly 
adopted; and if we may judge from a personal examination of the character 
of the exotic vegetation luxuriating in this immense structure, the experi- 
ment of its adoption appears fidly justified by the cxiiellcncc of the result. 
Strangely enough, liorticiilturi.sts long since found by practice what a 
tedious course of experiments pliilosophically demonstrated — tliat plants 
thrive host under a glass of this tint. 

As yet, philosopliers are only on tlie verge of the science of which we have 
here attempted to present an outline. Some highly-interesting phenomena 
connected with the march of the seasons open up a wide field for fhturo 
invci^igution, and promise a rich reward to the patience of the investigator. 
In early spring, wlieii the moist soil heaves with countless vegetable beings 
pressing upward to the genial day, it is found tliat the actinic rays — tliosc 
the most needful —are most abundantly jiresent in the sunbeam; but as 
spring mellows into summer — as tJie puny plant increases in lieight and 
strength, and [ircpares to adorn itself with flowers — the luminous principle 
is ill greatest excess; and by its influence the plant forms the woody-fihn^ 
necessary to its strength and .solidity. And as summer dies away into the 
soberer time of autuniii — when the earth is to yield htu* increase to tlic 
liusbandman, and when the fruit mu.st ripen on the bougli — then the prin- 
ci]de of Jicat is most abundant; and by its assistance the golden luxuries 
of the soil are ripenefl for the hand of the gatlierer. Kven in a single day 
the relative proportion of these principles seems to vary. Hum*ise gleams 
upon the dewy soil, pregnant with actinic influence; mid-day shines with 
glorious splendour; and eventide glows with heat. All day long, howov(;r, 
tlie three ]iriiiciples are slied upon creation. Neither can be separated 
from the others witliout injury to the organized and even inorganic worlds. 
(Combined, how perfect tiieir adaptation to the wants of onr beautiful 
creation! How chMiueiit the lesson inculcated hy their varied phenomena 
touching tlu! wisdom, power, and love of Him of wliose almighty hand they 
arc Init the subservient iiistriunonts! 



SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


rpilE intense and general emotion wliieli tlio intelligence of the pre- 
J- mature death of Kir llobert Peel excited in all classes of society 
was an instinctive, and with many person.s an involuntary, homage to the 
einiiioiice of that distinguished man. The falling of the column revealed 
the largeness of the space it had occupied in the i)nbric eye, and men were 
startled by the magnitude of the void which thus suddetdy flashed upon 
them. With the natural regret iVdt by generous minds on witnessing bigh 
hopes overthrown, the ]mlscs of a yet manly and honourable ambition for 
ever stilled, the warm cuircnt (if vigorous life arrested by the sudden grasp 
of death, there mingled a startled apprehciisivencss of the consequences 
likely to result to tlie nation fnnn the demise of a statesman who exercised 
so great and paramount an infiuence over its destinies, and whose name, 
whatever the inc’rits or demerits of his policy, is indissolubly a8SO(?iated 
with some «if the most important events in modern British history. That 
painful enuition will not sjieedily subside; but already there succeeds to the 
nalural outburst of regretful encomiiini which followed the sudden with- 
drawal of a great man from the scene ^vhero he played so distinguished a 
part, the first. faint wliispcr.s of the sjjirit of detract ion by which he was in 
life pursued, and which, shamed into momentary silence, is again taking 
lieart, and reviving aspersions ))y whieli it has s«) industriously sought to 
dwarf and stain a lofty reputati(m and a great memory. Be it our task, then, 
calmly to inquire if there be any reason todoiil>t of an ultimately favourable 
vei*diet of posterity on the acts and motives of Kir Kobert Peel; a verdict, 
by the way, which if it be true that foreign nations are a kind of (contempo- 
raneous posterity, has never been for a moment doubtful. Happily, violence 
and passion, unreasoning clamour and abuse, will avail nothing to influence 
the jiidgraeiit of the next generation. No contemporary condemnation of Sir 
Ko])crt Peel pronounced by the voices, phrase-eloquent as they may be, of 
en\y, hatred, and nncharitableness, will be ratified by posterity. The award 
to which Time will give validity and enduring power will be spoken by otlmr 
tongues than tlipse of men who, once Jus parasites, have since become his 
unscrupidous calumniators; and from other tribunals than those presided 
over or influenced by persons who saw only in his fall from power a niche 
left vacant wliicli themselves, if sufficiently bold and reckless, might hope 
to fill. A necessarily brief, but unreserved and faithful, tracing of the chief 
incidents of his life and political career will enable us to anticipate with 
No. 32. 1 
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, probable correctness the nature of that calm and reasoned judgment — 
whether it will confinn or reverse the emphatic declaration pronounced in 
the House of Lords by the Duke of Wellington — a man whose blunt Jionesty 
speech and keen insight into character no one will deny — tliat in every 
action of his life, Sir Robert Peel, above all other men he knew, was guided 
by a love of truth and justice. 

The chief measures which the deceased statesman has been instrumental 
in placing on the statute book, mark, it cannot be denied, great and 
distinct epochs in the monetary, religious, and commercial policy of this 
country — ^tlie turning-points of a( system which, suddenly abandoning the 
beaten but narrow and miry road, darkly-visiblc in the doubtful and fading 
light of decaying traditions, stepped confidently into a firmer and broader 
path, illumined by the lights of reason, common sense, and the spirit of 
social impartiality. These changes, whatever fond illusions may be 
indulged in by a few persons representing ages long past, and dreaming 
iRther than living in the present day, arc irreversible. No instance can be 
pointed out in wliich this country lias receded from a policy urged upon 
the government by long, continuous, and peaceful efforts of the people, and 
slowly, reluctantly acquiesced in by the legislature. In such cases all the 
conditions and guarantees of permanence have been fulfilled, and an effec- 
tual reaction is out of the question. Mr Vansit tart’s dictum, that an incon- 
vertible ohe-potmd note and a shilling were, and always woiQd be, equal in 
exchangeable value to a guinea of full weight and fineness, is as capable of 
restoration to our statute book as the law forbidding an Irish Catholic to 
take part in the legislation of his own country. The same with the duties 
on com: they are as dead as the close boroughs; and gentlemen who trade 
in delusion might as reasonably promise tlieir followers a revival of Old 
Sarum as of the sliding scale. With those irrevocable departures from a 
narrow and restrictive policy, it has been the fortune of Sir Robert Peel to 
inseparably connect his name, whilst, unfortunately for his reputation, 
according to his adversaries, the precise measures relative to (iurreiicy, 
Catholics, and Corn — ^to use a quaint, alliterative phrase — upon which his 
fame as a statesman must ultimately rest, are precisely those wliich he had 
previou^y distinguished himself by denounemg and combating. In 1810 
he voted for IMr Vansittart’s currency absurdities in opposition to Mr 
Francis Horner. In 1819 ho adopted Mr Horner’s propositions, eliciting 
from the House of Commons explosions of hilarious mirth at the trans- 
parent folly he had before supported. Until 1829 he had uniformly, if 
hesitatingly, opposed the admission of Roman Catholics to equal civil rights 
with other subjects of the realm. In that year he not only renounced his 
opposition to those claims, but led the assault upon the exclusive Pro- 
testant constitution, of which he had till then been the favourite champion. 
Finally, in 1846, he recanted his previous opinions upon the Corn-Laws, and 
in the face of his bewildered and astonished party, gave legislative effect to 
doctrines concerning which they liad chiefly gathered arouijd' him as their 
leader to denounce and oppose. It is by his conduct with reference to 
these three questions that Sir Robert Peel’s moral and intellectual qualities 
as a public man must be chiefly tested, for his various administrative 
reforms, and . his amendment of the criminal law and practice of the coun- 
try, though suffleient, under otlicr circumstances, tp make the repuUitiou Pf 
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a great Btatesman, pale their inefiectoal li^t before the gaih or greatness 
of such^acts as these. Having thus broadly and unreservedly indicated the 
nature of the indictment preferred at the bar of publio opinion against th^ 
departed minister, we proceed at once to Call up the eWdence of his entire 
life to answer the imputation of sinister and unworthy motives whj^h it 
is presumed to involve. 

Sir Kobert Petd had little in the way of ancestral dignity to boast of. 
The family motto, * Industria,* was the patent by which its wealth was 
created and its eminence established. About the year 1760 , when calico- 
printing — ^first practised in this country on the banks of the Thames by 
some of the French, exiled in consequence of the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes — ^wiis introduced into Lancashire, the grandfather of the right 
honourable baronet, residing in Fish Lane, in the town of Blackbunii 
devoted himself at once, and with great usefulness and success, to the im- 
provement of an art which now furnishes employment to hundreds of thou- 
sands of families. He was called * Parsley I*ee],* * from his first experimental 
and successful pattern having l>eeu a parsley leaf. The ironing, a substitute 
for calendering, was, says tradition, perfonned by one of Mr Peel's family; 
another account says by one Mrs Miltou, a neighbouring cottager. ^ 
tills as it may, it is quite clear that the beginning in life of the late prime 
minister's grandfather was a very humble one, and that it was by bis own 
perseveranoe and commercial sagacity that he laid the foundation of the 
now princely fortunes of the Peel family, lie early succeeded in establish- 
ing considerable and prrifitable spinning and printworks at Brookside, 
near Blackburn, lldbert, his third son, appears to have displayed from 
his youth peculiar aptitude for business, and to have been early possessed 
of a notion tliat he should become the founder of a family. To realise 
this object, he tasked his energies during a long and busy life. The works 
at Brookside, he soon saw, afforded too narrow a field for the exertions of 
himself and brothers, and at his own request he was sent to his maternal 
uncle, Mr Haworth of Bury, where he was iutroduced to a Mr Yates, who, 
infected by the prevalent mania for cotton- spinning, weaving, and printing, 
had sold his business in Blackburii — ^he had kept the Black Bull public- 
hoi^e there — ^and erected works on the banks of the Irweli. He does not . 
appear to have been very successful till fortune threw Kobert Peel in bis 
way, who married his daughter. The father and son-in-law entered into 
partnership together, and a rapid accumulation of wealth followed. k£r 
Kobert Peel afterwards established extensive works near Burton-upon- 
Trent, and so vast a business did he transact, that it is said there were 
frequently not less than fifteen thousand persons employed in his factories. 
He ultimately purchased large estates in several counties, anumgst which 
was Drayton Manor, near Tamworth, where the expenditure of his capital 
rendered him. so popular with the inhabitants of that previously decaying 
borough, that his influence speedily superseded that of the aristocratic 
Q'ownshend family, and he was returned as one of its represeatatives to par- 

* Tlie name of the ftmily, which has gwan rise to so midlgiiified is in 
reality of no mean sigoificancy. A castle was in fonder times called a- ffeel Or pe^ 
house, and it was probably fW>in' a place oonscquently so nfuped .t^^.the ihmi^ 
dciived its appelUtwn. v ' * ' , ' ^ V . v 
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liamcnt. His sonj tliB late baronet, was born February 6, 1788, at Chamber 
Hall, in the neighbourhood of Bury — the oldest of a family consisting of 
^vc sons and three daughters. 

Air Robert Peel had the prudence to keep himself aloof from 
activp politics till he had realised a magnificent fortune;* and his 
reputation for wisdom would not have sujffered greatly had he persisted 
in that wise abstinence from public affairs. In politics he appears to 
have been governed by one dominant idea, which was, that Mr Pitt was 
the greatest of all possible ministers, l^itt and paper-money, Pitt and 
suspension of cash-payments, Pitt’s war-policy, Pitt and the national debt, 
were the themes of his incessant eulogies — the formulje of his political 
creed. He thoroughly believed Mr Pitt to be in very truth a ‘Heaven- 
bom minister,* and he exercised his literary genius in a work entitled ‘ The 
National Debt Productive of National Prosperity,’ which has been long 
since charitably forgotten. He not only raised several companies of Bury 
Loyal Volunteers, of which he was the lieutenant-colonel, but in his 
martial ardour subscribed the munificent sum of ten thousand pounds 
towards the so-called Patriotic Fund, designed to assist the government in 
carrying on the war against France with vigour. To this circumstance, 
according to Cobbett— -a very doubtful authority, by the way, in matters 
which excited his passions of envy or dislike— he owed the baronetcy, 
which was conferred upon him November 29, 1800. On one question only 
could he bring himself to oppose Mr Pitt. It was that of the slave-trade. 
His veneration for the great minister could not reconcile him to the aboli- 
tion of that gainful traffic. No hand, not even that of Mr Pitt, should 
with his consent be stretched forth to restrain or putfish the African man- 
stealers. Such was the political Gamaliel at whose feet the late baronet 
imbibed those early lessons which in after-life it is so difficult to correct or 
eradicate.' In this home-atmosphere he dwelt during school and college 
vacations, day by day instructed by loved and honoured lips in the theories 
and maxims of a narrow class and creed exclusiveness. Without intending 
any disrespect to Harrow or Oxford, it may be confidently assumed tliat 
his home-education was not likely to be corrected in a liberaT sense by his 
scholastic studies and examples. Lord Byi’on supplies us with a glimpse, 
through his own self-glorifying spectacles, of the future premier at Harrpw. 

‘ Peel,’ observes his lordship, ‘ the orator aud statesman that is, or is to be, 
was my form-fellow, and we w'crc both at the top of our class. We were 
on good terms; hut his brother was my intimate friend. There were 
always great hopes of }’ccl amongst us all, masters and scholars, and he 
liatfmot disappointed them. As a scholar, lie was greatly my superior ; as 
a dcclaimer and actor, I was reckoned at least his etiual. As a schoolboy, 
out of school, I was always in scrapes, and he never. In school he always 
knew his lesson, and I rarely ; but wlicii I knew it, I knew it nearly as 
welL In general information, history, &c. I think I was his superior (?), 
as well as of most boys of my standing.’ Thus far bis lordship. That, 
h<>wever, which is certain is, that Mr Peel greatly distinguished himself at 
Oxford, obtaining in 1808 double first-class honours — ^first in classics, first 
in mathematics. Mr Peel was the first man who achieved this success. 

Thus prepared by educatioiuid and parental precept and e.xample, Mr 
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Pod was thrust fomard into public life by his proud and anxious fatlier 
to commit liimself to opinions formed for him by others, and to find him- 
self in a few years hailed, boy as he was, as the clianipion of a party with 
which accident, not nature, had united him. lie was just turned twent\^- 
one years of when, in 1809, he took his seat in the House of Commons 
for the borough of Cashel. A few months afterwards, on the 23d of 
January in the following year, Hr Peel was selected by the Perceval admi- 
nistration to second the address in the Commons, in reply to the speccli 
from the throne. The chief topic upon which the debate was expected to 
turn was the fatal Walcheren expedition, in which thousands of gallant 
soldiers were sent to perish in pestilential marshes, at the very moment 
that the Duke of Wellington was struggling against perilous odds for tlio 
deliverance of the Peninsula — the only held in which England could effoo- 
tiiivlly encouutcr the military power of Napoleon, and where alone, as all 
.sensible men saw, the continental struggle, as far as England was concerned, 
would be lost or won. Mr l*ccrs apology for that disastrous blunder was 
smart and lively enough, as far as mere phrase- making went, but of course 
essentially weak and worthless ; not more so, however, tlian that of Mr 
Canning, who had not, like Mr Peel, the excuse of extreme youth and 
inexperience to plead for his heartless sophistries. One point in Mr Peel’s 
speech is worth quoting, iiuismuch as it supplies lui authentic contradiction 
to Napoleon Bonaparte’s assertion, when painting in fancy colours his own 
portrait at St Helena, relative to the gi’cat effect produced by his Berlin 
and Milan decrees, which not only forbade tho admittauce of British manu- 
factures into any of the ports of the continent, but commanded the British 
islands to consider themselves in a state of fanciful blockade. ‘ England,’ 
said Mr Peel, ‘ desires peace, not war ; but she will suffer no indignity, and 
will make no unbecoming concession. With every engine of power and 
perfidy arrayed against us, the situation of this country has demonstrated 
to Bonaparte that it is ijivulncrable in the very point to wdiich all his 
efforts have been directed. Tho accounts of the exports of British manu- 
facturcs would be found to cxyeed by several millions those of any former 
period.’ Mr Perceval was so pleased with, and so hopeful of, tho young 
orator, that he, a few months afterwards, appointed liim Under-Secretary 
of State for the Home department. 

In 1810 a Bullion Committee, as it was termed, was appointed by the 
Commons to inquire into the state of the currency, and to suggest such 
means as they might deem advisable for replacing the circulating medium of 
the country upon a sound basis. The suspension of caslirpayments by the 
Bank of England in 1797, in virtue of an order in council — which council, 
by the way, so great was the supposed necessity for haste, sat on, a Sunday 
— had been since continued from time to time by legislative enactment, 
and in this year of grace 1810, the depreciation in v^ue of the inconvertible 
notes had become so great, as to alarm the more timid admirprs of Mr 
Pitt’s great sdieme of paper finance : a guinea, really exchanging for a one- 
pound note and from four to seven shillings. On the 8th of May 1811, the 
resolutions of Mr Horner, .embodying the report of the committee, which 
in subshmee declared * that the. only certain and .adequate security to be 
provided against the excess of a paper currency, and lor maintaining thc< 
relative value of the e|i*cuiatiiig medium of the realm, is the legal converti- 
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baity, Upon demand, of all paper currency into lawful coin of the realm,* 
were met by the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr Vansittart) with counter 
resolutions, pledging the House to the audacious fiction, ^ that the (incon- 
vertible) promissory-notes of the Bank have hitherto been, and are at this 
time, held in public estimation to be equivalent to the legal coin of the 
realm, and accepted as such in all pecuniary transactions to which such coin 
is lawfully applicable.’ Mr Vansittart not only called upon the House to 
affirm this resolution, in the teeth of facts as notorious as the existence of the 
House itself, but expressed a desire that they would pledge their be^ii^that, 
as Philosopher Square would express it, an inconvertible one-pound note 
and a shilling must always^ in the eternal fitness of things, be of precisely 
the same value as«an unclipped, unsweated, golden guinea. This astound- 
ing minister further declared, that to talk of a metallic standard of value 
was simply an absurdity : a pound was an abstraction, depending for its 
exchangeable value upon the pleasure of the sovereign for the time being, 
who had an indefeasible right to clip, lighten, or debase the coin of the 
realm in such manner as to his or her wisdom might seem fit. In such 
an assembly it was not to be supposed that Mr Iluskisson’s merely com- 
mon-sense exposition, ^ that coin was of no value except with reference 
to the gold and silver it contained, and that paper was of no permanent 
value but in reference to tlie coin it represented,’ would meet with favour 
or support. Prosaic realities could have no charms for men dazzled and 
bewildered by the Chancellor’s flights of fancy. Mr Vansittart’s resolu- 
tion passed by a majority of tw'o to one, the late Sir Kobert Peel voting 
with his father in the majority. Assuredly it w'as more his father’s vote 
than his own. That gentleman, it has been previously remarked, was 
vehement in his admiration of bank-notes, provided nobody was under 
any legal obligation to change them, lie fully believed tliat Bonaparte 
had, chiefly by their agency, been kept at bay so long, and that to them 
— ^tbeir unchangeableness that is — ^the victories of tlie Nile and Tratalgar, 
the passing of the Douro in the face of Soult’s army by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, and the impregnability of the lines of Torres Vedras, were all 
mainly attributable. His enthusiasm carried his •son with him ; and the 
late bflffonot endorsed Mr Vansittart’s intrepid fiction by his vote. Subse- 
quently to the passing of these resolutions, Earl Stanhope introduced a 
bill rendering it penal to refuse bank-note paper in payment, either at 
less than its nominal value, or at more^ it was added with unconscious 
irony. Both the Peels, father and son, voted also for this bill, which was 
duly Carried; and to use the expression of an inconvertible enthusiast, the 
constitution, which had been in imminent danger of shipwreck— Magna 
Charta, Habeas Corpus, Bill of Rights inclusive— was again firmly pla^d 
on an imperishable basis of— paper 1 

On the, 11th of May 1812 this ministry, the last formed upon the prin- 
ciple of unanimous and uncompromising hostility to the Catholic claims, 
wM'brought to an end by the assassination of Mr Perceval, who was shot 
' a madmen of the name of Bellingliam in the lobby Of the House of 
immons. After some delay, the Liverpool administration was feumed, 
id on the 12th of Septemm, in the same year, Mr Peel accepted the 
iportint office of Chief Secret(^ for Ireland. 
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The injunction of Sacred Writ, not to place a blind reliance in the faith 
,of princes, was too late remembered by Tliomas Wentworth, Earl of Straf- 
ford, in the prison cell from whence he might never more dep^irt, save to 
the scaffold. In 1812 the Catholics of Ireland were fain to aclwowledge iff 
bitterness of spirit the wisdom of* this maxim of the inspired penman. 
The Prince Kegent, not only when Prince of Wales, but till the restrictions 
on the regency had lapsed, permitted himself to be ostentatiously put forth 
as a friend to Catholic emancipatioi>— as a great. and generous prince who, 
once invested with the full prerogative and power of the CTOwm, would in- 
stantly remedy the grievances and wrongs of centuries; but to the astonish- 
ment of that enthusiastic people, the cliivalrous prince, when possessed of 
unshackled authority, was pleased to cast his emancipation predilections, 
if indeed he had ever seriously entertained them, to the winds, and to 
express his appro\«al in very decided terms of the measmres which suc- 
cessive Lord- Lieutenants had recourse to for the purpose of stilling all 
expression of Catholic feeling. 

This tergiversation of tlie prince was attributed * to the witchery of an 
unworthy secret influence.’ In other and plainer words, the violation of 
the implied promises of the regent was said to be the consequence of the 
asconthincy which Lady Yarmouth (Marchioness of Hertford) had, it was 
alleged, obtained over the royal mind. From whatever motive or influenco 
the feeling arose, it is quite certain that the prince had become thoroughly 
adverse to the Catholic claims, and remained so to the end of his days. 
Lord Eldon, writing to ‘ Dear Hwire,* on the 1.3th of March 1813 , says, 
after reniarking upon the appointment of Dr Parsons to the see of Peter- 
borough, ^ 11c is a stout felhtw, and right in all controversial points, on the 
Catholic question particularly; and my young master (the prince was 
about flfty years of age), who is as eager as his fatlier was upon that, and 
of the same way of thinking, seems to mo to bo looking out for those who 
are able to support the church and state as we have had them in times 
past.’ Thus it we are to believe Lord Eldon, the Catholic Board, which at 
the aggregate meeting, June 18, 1812, Lord I'ingal in the chair, passed a 
resolution distinctly imputing the change in the prince * to the witchery of 
an unworthy secret influence,’ was in manifest error, the change in the 
royal mind having been tlio natural and legitimate result of the conscien- 
tious repentance of a pious prince. 

It was at this very crisis that Mr Peel, a mere boy in age, and of yet 
more juvenile politics, was appointed chief Secretary for Ireland ! That 
which must grieve intelligent men is the contemptuous audacity of such an 
appointment, rather than the comparative failure of a young man pushed 
to an unearned and bewildering pre-eminence. Mr Peel nevertheless, 
environed as he was by difficulties, conducted himself with much decorum. 
He kept scrupulously aloof from the vulgar orgies of the Lord-Lieutenant 
(the Duke of Richmond) ; effected valuable reforms in his own office ; sup- 
ported the National Board of Education estabbshed by the Wliigs; and so 
quickly adopted a more liberal and enlighteaed course, as to extort from 
Mr Grattan in 1814 the high praise ‘that his measures “for the better 
execution of the laws of Ireland ” had been introduced with a candour and 
temper that did him honour, and were equally mild and judicious.’ The 
Irish constabulary, known to this day amongst the commonalty as 
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^ Peelers,' owes its efficiency to his admirahlc organization of the force. 
His recognition of 4 he exuberant loyalty ’of the Orange section of the 
nation, whose character and aims he pppoars to ha\e at first mistaken, 
^nay be excused when it is remembered how the youthful secretary — 
Orange Peel, as they delighted to call him — was feted and fawned upon by 
flic ( liiefs of that party, especially as no act of his tended to augment the 
power and pretensions of a confederacy who, because their spiritual belief 
was held to be purer tliaii that of their neighbours, were always clamouring 
for a monopoly of w'orldly pri\ ilege and enjoyment. Mr Peel was earty, 
and, it will hardly be denied, coarsely and unjustly, assailed by Mr O’Con- 
nell, especially on occasion of the celebrated but aborth^e veto project. It 
was one of Mr Pitt’s st hemes for consolidating the legis]ati\c union of 
England and Ireland to concede a qualified einancipatioii of the Catholics, 
on condition that the crown should have a veto ou the appointment of 
Catholic bishops — an arrangement, it should setm, something in the nature 
ai VI. concordat ; and the Liverpool administration appointed a commission, 
at the head of which wcr(‘ the Lord- Lieutenant and Mr Secretary Peel, to 
examine if such a measure would be consihtent with adequate security to 
tlie established church. The contemplated arrangement was, it appeared 
by Qnarantclli’s rescript, viewed approvingly at Rome; but Mr O’Connell 
and his friends declared that, although conscientious ('‘atholics, they were 
no ‘ slaves of Rome,’ and vehemently denounced tlie project as a disgrace- 
ful compromise of au indefeasible British right. ‘ And whom,’ exclaimed 
the Irish tribune, * are we to have at the head of this eoinmissiun issued by 
that sulky and sullen enemy of the Catholics, the Duke of Richmond ? 
Why, that ludicrous enemy of ours, who has got in jest the name ho 
deserves in earnest, ^^Oriange Peel;” a raw youth, squeezed out of tho 
workings of I know not what factory in England.’ JMr l*eel revenged 
himself for this sarcasm, ou Sir Henry Parnell’s motion in favour of the 
Catholic chiims, by quoting a number of violent passages from Mr O’Con- 
nell’s speeches, inlerspersed wdth a rimning commentary of his own. These 
elegant extracts appear to have made a considerable impression on the 
House, and Sir llenry I’anicU’s motion was negatived by a considerable 
majority. Mr O’Connell was excessively wroth, and the first time he again 
spoke in public, made use, w'ilh a good deal of ostentatious defiance in his 
tone and manner, of the following language ; — ‘ Mr Peel would not daro in 
jny presence, nor in any place where he was liable to personal account, to 
use a single expression derogatory to my character or honour.’ Mr Peel 
iinmediatdy sent Sir Charles Saxton, Under-Secretary for Ireland, to JMi- 
O’Connell, to say that Ij^c waived his pailianientary privilege, and held 
himself personally responsible for w'hat he had uttered in tho House of 
Commons. Mr Lidwcll, O’C’ennell’s friend, could not arrange with Sir 
Charles Saxton who should be the challenger, his principal declining to call 
out Mri^ecl, thougli perfectly willing to meet him if challenged to do so. 
To end .the matter as quickly as possible, Mr Peel sent Colonel Brown 
witl^directly hostile message ; but the new envoy so blundered his foolish 
bjapriess, that Mrs O'Connell ^vined what was going on, and applied to 
Fleming, who held her husband to bail to keep the peace witlfin 
die United Kingdom. A meeting w^as subsequently aiTonged to take place 
at Ostend, where Mr Peel and the two seconds safely aiTived ; but Mr 
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O'Connell vns arrested as lie was passinji through London by a warrant 
.issued by Lord Chief-Justice Ellcuborough, and bound in heavy sureties 
nottb leave 'the kingdom. In this compelled absence of one of the prin- 
cipalS) the t^o seconds exchanged shots, liappily without effect; and Mr* 
Peel, who appears to have been extremely anxious tQ- slioot at Somebody/ 
expressedia wish for a separate duel with Mr Lidwell. This, however, was 
demutred to by that gentleman as altogether unreasonable, and the duel- 
lists returned home unscathed. 'It was with reference to this affair that 
liOrd.Norbury indulged, a short time afterwards, in an amusing, but, in a^ 
jud^, unseemly jest, at Mr O’Conneirs expense. Mr O^'Ccnncll was. 
addressing his lordship, who seemed to pay but indifferent attention to 
what he was saying. * 1 am afraid, my lord,' said O'Connell, pausing in 
his argument, * that your lordship does not apprehend me? ' ‘I beg your 
pardon,* promptly replied the facetious judge, ‘ I do perfectly ; and indeed 
no one is more easily apprehended than Mr O’Connell v^hen he wishes to be' 

In 1817 a vacancy occurred in the representation of the university of 
Oxford, in consequence of the elevation of Mr Abbott, who had for many 
years filled the office of Speaker, to the House of Lords by fhe title of 
Lord Colchester. By the active influence of Lord Eldon and other zealous ‘ 
opponents of the Catholic claims, the much-coveted seat was conferred on 
Mr Peel, who at the time sat for the borough of Chippenham in Wiltshire. 
When Mr Canning arrived at Oxford, a few days after the vacancy was 
announced, he found the election virtually settled, and of course declined 
entering upon a fruitless contest. Tliere can be no doubt that Mr Peel 
was solely indebted for this honour to his aiiti-Catholic opinions. In other 
respects Mr Canning ms held to possess higher claims to the distinction, 
but his * pro-Popery ' leanings, to use the jargon of the tiige, forbade 
him to entertain any hope of success. Mr Canning is said to hav^ felt the 
disappointment acutely, a scat for the university having been an object of 
his earliest and fondest ambition. ^ 

In the following year Mr Peel resigned the Irish Secretaryship, and 
did not again take office till 1822, wlien lie succeeded Lord Sldmouth m 
the Homo Office. The intervening years he, however, employed in active 
political life. In 1818 he was appointed chairman of a new Bullion Com- 
mittee, and in May 1810 it was his duty to bring in a bill in accordance 
with the committee’s report to compel the Bank of England to folfll its 
obligations by a resumption of cash payincnts within a specified period. 
This was bis first important recantation of opipion, and it will be agreed 
that he ;nade it in a remarkably bold and open manner. The elder 
PtSel* had not,’ however, in the slightest degree modified his views upon 
thfe or kny other subject. At a meeting held on the 8th of May at the 
Lon^n Tavern, Birixopsgatc Street, the veteran admirer of Pitt imd paper- ^ 
money was called upon the table by Mr Bainbridge, the chairman, to open 
the proe^dings. IJe unfortunately commenced— he p^hably could not 
Iiei|]^ it— with a>. high-flown panegyric upon tlie cliaracter of Mr Pitt, which 
called forth a storm of hisses firom the auditory. After stammering out a ' 
fear'^ntenees, to the affect that eash payments would cause, the dovmfkU 
of - the ' Oonetitiition and the entire 'hiin of the country, he withdrew' in ' ‘ 
hf^h dudg^n. Mr C. Pearson was one of the speakers, and he drew a 
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picture of the distresses of the yorking-classes in those goo^ old, highfy- 
protected times, both startling and instructive. Seven shillings a 
he avoiTed, were the ordinary wages of a manufacturing workman who 
^tolled sixteen hours a day, and liad perliaps a wife and children to main- 
tain. ' By evidence,* said Mr Pearson, ^ taken before a committee of the 
House of Commons, it has been demonstrated that the working-classes are 
labourite under difficulties too great for human nature long to endure. 
Those who have read the evidence to which I allude wiB have seen that the 
poor of Leeds, Birmingham, Sheffield, and Nottingham, are oondemned, by 
the vile system of which the Bank-Bestriction Act is the parent, to a life of 
hopeless misery.’, Mr Owen of I>anark contributed his quota of wisdom, 
by assuring the meeting that * if the resumption of cash payments were 
attempted, it would no longer be possible to continue even the present 
low rate of wages to' the labourer.’ The Socialist sage, however, suggested 
consolation to the afflicted admirers of a fictitious currency : ^ Cash pay- 
ments,’ quoth he, ^ carmoi bo resumed, for there is not sifffiicient specie in 
tlie world for the purpose ! ’ This announcement ought in all reason to 
have calmed the anxieties of the partisans of an irresponsible bank, buti 
it did not ; and after some peculiar oratory from Messieurs Hunt, Wooler, 
Sind , Cartwright, the meeting, liaving first passed a resolution in favour 
of cash payments, broke up in disorder and confusion. 

A few evenings afterwards Mr Peel rose in the House of Commons to 
move the resolutions of which he had given notice, which it will be seen 
did not in the slightest degree interfere with the legitimate uses of repre- 
sentative paper-money ; they merely repi'cssed the abuse of non-represen- 
tative paper, by enacting that the issuers should,, upon demand, redeem 
their pron^es to pay in coin of a settled weight and fineness. They were 
in subs^ce as follows : — On and after the Ist of October 1820, the Bank 
should be compelled to redeem their notes in gold of standard fineness, at 
the rate of not more tlian £3, 19s. fid. per ounce, if the not^ tendered for 
payment amounted in value, in one tender, to sixty ounces of tliat gold; 
on the Ist of May 1821, at the rate of £3, 17s. 10}d. per ounce, on the 
pre-cited condition ; and finally, on and after the Ist of May 1823, to pay 
all their notes on demand in standard gold, at the rate of £3, 17s. lO^d. 
per ounce. Previous to his son addressing the House, the elder Peel made 
B' curious and characteristic speech. He complained of the conduct of the 
persons who had' disturbed the $issembly at the London Tavern. * The 
gBitiemen,’ remarked the worthy baronet, at once mountlx^ liis favourite 
hobby*— gentlemen who opposed me at the meeting oL which I have 
spoken were i^ignant at- my mentioning the name of Mr Pitt. My impres- 
sion is certainly a strong one in his favour ; 1 alv/ays thought him the first 
man in the country: and to sec the noble lord (Castlereagh) and my 
Imnfigihible fnends on the one hand, and Messieurs Hunt and Cartwnght on > 
the^W, united to pbll down the fabne erected by the immortal Pitt, is 
Ittdicrour and painful.’ After a few intermediate simtenoes, this 
wi^e gentleman ailuded to the changed opinions of .hk son, whom be 
msewhkt superfluously called. his *near- relation:’ — To-night,’ he said, *1 
Pi^ have to oppose a very near and dear relation. But as 1 have a duty 
%o perform, I respect those who do theirs, and who consider that duty to 
^^pavamOunt to all other conalderatioRS. 1 have mentioned the name of ' 
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Mr Pitt. My own impresBion is certainly a Btrong one in favour of that 
great man. All of us have some bias, and I always thought hitfi tho tirst 
man in the country. 1 weU retnemb^, when the near and’ dear relation 
alluded to was a child, I observed to some .friends that tho man who dls* * 
charged his duty to his country in tho manner Mr Pitt had done, was the. 
man of all the world the most to be admired, and the most to be imitated; 
and I thought at that moment) if my life and tliat of my dear relatioli 
were spared, I would one day present him^ to his country to follow iii the 
same. path. It is very natural tliat such should be my wish, and I will 
only say further of him, that though he is deviating from the right path in 
this instance, his head and heart are in the right place, and I think they 
will soon recall him to the right way.’ 

Mr Peel’s face, during the delivery of his father’s speech, must have 
been worth looking at by a man of melanolioly temperament. He appears 
to have quickly recovered from it, for almost immediately afterwards he 
rose and made the first really able speech of his parliamentaiy life. It was 
the first utterance of his own opinions — the free expression of a mind self*, 
emancipated from one at least of the carefuUy-instjlled prejudices of his 
nonage. The recantation was tliorough and explicit ; and substituting the 
name of Homer for that of Cobden, we miglit almost fancy we were listen- 
ing to the great valedictory speech of 1846. ‘ Here,* said Mr Peel, after 
explaining the purport of the resolutions, * I feel myself bound to state 
that, since I have entered the committee, my own opinion lias undergone 
an entire cliange. I went into the inquiry detennined to dismiss all former 
impressions that I might have received, and to obliterate from my memory 
the vote which I gave some years since when the same subject was dis- 
cussed. I resolved to apply to it my undivided and impreju4iced atten- 
tion, and to adopt every inference that authentic information or mature 
reflection should offer to the mind. The statement I am about to make is, 

1 can assure the House, made without the slightest scruple or remorse. I 
voted against the former resolutions proposed by Mr Homer ; and it is 
now, my duty, as an honest man, to admit that they represent^ the true 
nature and laws of our monetary system, and to declare my concurrence,, 
with veiy little qualification, in ^1 their principles. I am ready to affirm 
them ; and I feel neither shame nor repentance in paying £his tribute tO' 
the memory of one with whom I indeed differed on general politics, but 
whos^ character and talents no one more highly respects than myself.* 

Mr Feel’s ridicule of the abstract- pound philosophers was not only 
eminently rich and pertinent — so much so, that he could not forbear treats 
ing the public, in his Bank-Charter speech of 1843, to a second and diluted 
edition of it — ^but admirably adapted to the capacities of his itudience. 

‘ The main question,’ said Mr Peel, * is this : Can we go on s^ely without 
a standard of value ? AH the witnesses examined by the committee agreed 
that we could not, except one, a Mr ^mith; who, on being asked if there* 
should be no standard, said he would retain the ^pound,^* Upon being 
fprther asked what a pound was, lie said it was ' difficult to explain, but 
that there was no gentleman in England who did not know what a pound 
was! He added that a pound was a standard which bad existed in this 
oo1q|try eight hundred 'years— three hundred years before tlie jlntroduction 
of gold coin ! 1 confess, ’ continued Mr Peel, ' that % can femm no idea of a 
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pound) or a shilling) as detached from a definite quantity of the precious 
metals. I dmve the . same difficulties to encounter as had Martinas Scriblerus 
in following the metaphysical speculations of his tutor; the philosophic 
*Crambc. Being asked if he could form an idea of a universal maO) he 
replied, that he conceived him to be a knight of the shire, or the burgess 
of a corporation, wlio represented a great numbcP of individuals, but that 
he could form no other idea of a universal man. Still further, to puzzle 
liim, he was asked if he could not form the universal idea of a lord mayor. 
To which he replied, that never having seen but one lord mayor, the idea 
of that lord mayor always returned to his mind, and that he had therefore 
great difficulty to abstract a lord mayor from his gold chain and furred 
gown ; and that, moreover, unfoitiinatcly the only time he saw a lord 
mayor he was on horseback, and that the liorsc on which he rode conse- 
quently not a little disturbed his imagrnatipu.' Upon tills, says the ]iis< 
tory, Crambe, like the gentlemen who can form an abstract idea of a 
pound, swore that he coidd frame a conception of a lord mayor not only 
without his horse, gown, and gold chain, but oven without stature, feature, 
colour, hands, feet, or any body whatever ; and tliis, he contended, was tlie 
true universal idea of a lord mayor.’ 

Those who have heard the late baronet, may conceive the shouts of 
laughter wliich an illustration like this, delivered in the right honourable 
gentleman’s best manner, must have elicited from the House. The reso- 
lutions were affirmed, and a bill founded on them passed both Houses 
without. encountering any serious opposition; and tiiat biU hap never been 
suspended or modified since. Out of doors, especially in the moncy- 
mongering circles, the outcry was Im'ific ; so much so, that between one 
settling (lay and another the funds fell -within a fraction of 10 per cent. 
Poor Cohbett-— whose mental vision, powerful and microscopic as it was, 
eyer looked upon one only, and that usually the wi’ong side of a question 
-*<^cjQOunced * Peel’s Bill ’ from .America, whore he at the time temporarily 
resided, with merciless ridicule and invective. His famous declaration — 
that should, the bill be carried into effect, he would (ihcerfiilly consent to 
be roasted on a gridiron, whilst Peql stuTed the -coals, and Canning stood 
by to make a jest of his groans— is now remembered only as one of tho 
amusing .crotchets of - a powerful but . undisciplined and erratic intellect. 

. Cobbett never forgave the success of ‘ Peel’s Bill ; * and. when member 
fox , . Oldham, in the roformed parliament, moved that an, humble addnjss 
bo 'presented to his majesty, praying liim to strike Sir liobert Peel’s 
name. <)iff>the list of privy -councillors, for having been instrumental in 
passing that measure, ^{'his thoruughly-absurd proceeding, espechilly from 
a man like Cobbett, who bad ever blindly opposed the use of paper-money, 
however guaranteed or^ restricted, was supported only by three other 

« and after an overwhelming speech from Sir Eobert Peel, was ex< 
'om the journals of the House. After, all, perhaps, Cobbett's notion 
feet of the bill was not much more absurd tlian those of many 
pporters..; The 'Times,* for instance, a£ the 27th May 1819, 
g on the success of the hill, augured immense results from its 
working powers. Gbremmental extravagance, it qilni^, now 
ieyji^couid not be maiuiikctured , ad wcmld be no dbi^r 

r What the new jsysteih yrould effect might be estimated .by what 
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that which it superseded did not effect. * If,* quoth the leading journal— r 
* if we liad been now in the year 1819, in that state whicli, un&r a proper 
system of economy we may be in a year or two, America would not have 
dared to take Florida without our l^ve, nor Sjjain to give it ; and Generar 
Jackson would have sooner hanged liimself.thau shot Ambrister.' Time 
has put both alarmists and optimists out of court, and since the constitu- 
tion has not, as prophesied, gono out with the’ unchaiigeablo notes, wc 
may console ourselves that their disappearance has not enabled this 
country to bully others into, compliance with the Whims and caprices of 
its governors— who, with reverence be it spoken, have not always *esi- 
hibited the wisdom of Solomon. 

Wc have now to record an important event in the life of the late honour- 
able baronet. On the 8th of June 1820 lie was married at Upper Sey- 
mour Street, London, to Julia, youngest daughter of General Sir John 
Floyd. The portraits of tliis lady, engraved from an admirable likeness 
by Sir Thomas Laurence, have made the public familiar 'with the graces 
of her person; and to those of her mind her distinguished husband has 
made on several occasions feeling allusion. The bride was in her twenty* 
fifth, the bridegi'oom in the thirty-third year of his age. 

It was soon apparent that the resolute casting off of one of the mental 
lumdages in wliich he had been swathed, was not witliout its effect in 
loosening the hold on Mr I^eel’s mind of other early-riveted fetters. *On 
the 28th of February 1821, Mr Plunkett, in one of the most remarkable 
speeches ever delivered in the House of Commons, moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to repeal the Catholic disabilities. After solemnly enumerat- 
ing the names of the departed statesmen,* Fox, (yrattan, Ponsonby, Komilly, 
■Whitbread, wlio had supported the Catholic claims — ^walking, as he ex- 
pressed it, iu long unbroken funend procession before tlie sacred images 
of the dead, he appealed in the following words to the distinguished 
member for the university of Oxford : — ‘ I am well aware,’ lie said, * that 
there Is no statesman likely to be more influential on the subject, and 1 may 
add that there is no person whose adherence to wliat I must call unfoipidcd 
prejudices is likely to work such serious injury to the countiy'.’ Mr Peel 
was evidently startled by this direct appeal to his good-sense and patriot- 
ism. He visibly trembled, as if under a suddenly-awakened sense of the 
responsibility he was incurring by his opposition - to claims so heralded 
and sanctioned. He thus replied to that earnest adjuration as soon as 
his sltaken self-possession was restored: — ^Does the honourable and 
learned gentleman suppose that 1 view the existing state of things with 
complacency? No : I never could hear those names mentioned whicli are 
arrayed in such higli authority against me, and feel altogether satisfied. . . . 

I can most conscientiously assure the House that no result of this debate 
can give me unqualified satisfaction. 1 am of course bound to wish that 
the opinions which I honestly feel may prevail, but . their prevalence must 
still be minted with regret when 1 know that the success of those opinions 
must infiict pain on a large portion of my fellow-subjects.’ On a subse- 
quent occasion, when speaking on 8ir Francis Bu^ett’s motion on the 
aame fifubject, he perhaps still more distinctly revealed his staggering faith 
in the soundness of his early impressions ‘ 1 must own that }f I were 
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pei^fectly satisfied that concession would lead to peace and hamony, if 
1 thought it would put an end to animosities, 1 for one would not, on a 
mere theory of the constitution, oppose the measure when concession 
‘would secure such immense practical results.' Mr Peel also spoke openly, 
and with undisguised alarm And displeasure, of the Duke of York's 
famous declaration against the Catholio claims, Which occasioned such 
obstreperous joy amongst the ultras of the asc^idAnGy party; and in other 
ways unmisti^ingly evinced a desire for a compromise, which, however, 
ho was ^ not as yet sufficiently matured m resolution to propose himself. 
AftRv this it certainly appears somewliat strange that Mr Peel should have 
been looked upon as th*e uncompromising champion, under all circumstances, 
and in all eventuaiities, of Orange exclusiveness T Unlimited confidence 
in his resolute intolerance continued, albeit, to be felt or simulated; 

' and his and Lord Eldon's presence in the cabinet was 'as .loudly as ever 
proclaimed to be a sufficient guarantee that Catholic exclusion would be 
at all risks apd perils steadfastly mamtained. 

A great change was at hand. In 1827 Lord Livei^pool was struck by 
apoplexy, and an almost entire change of ministry was the immediate con- 
sequence. Mr Canning was appointed Prime Minister, and the Duke of 
Wellington; the Lords Eldon, Bathurst, Westmoreland, Melville, and Mr 
Peel declining to serve under him, withdrew from the cabinet. Mr Canning 
owed his appointment, it was rumoured at the time, to the influence of 
the Marchioness of Conyngham ; and Lord Eldon's letters, since published 
by Mr Horace Twiss, in bis life of the Chancellor, leave no doubt that it 
was so. Lord Eldon, moreover, as the following extract of a letter addressed 
to his brother, Lord Stowell, in September 1823, amply testifies, had long 
anticipated the mjmisterial catasfrophe which had now arrived: — ^The 
appointment of Lord Francis Conyngham in the Foreign Office has, by 
female influence, put Canning beyond the reach of anything to aSect him, 
and will assuredly enable him to turn those out whom he does not wish to 
remmu in. Tlie king is in such tliraldom, that one has liohody to faU back 
upon, llie devil of it is, there is no consistency in anybody. Again, upon 
^*ne cede mails," it is better to go out tlmn be turned out. — ^Yours affec- 
tionately, Eldon.’ 

In aiiother letter written at the same period, he says, ‘ What makes it 
worse is, that the* great man of all (the king) has a hundred times most 
solemnly declared that no connections of a certain person (Canning) should 
come in.’ This angry lord also attributed, we may here mention, his not 
obtaiumg the office of President of the Council in the Duke of WeiUngton’s 
cabinet of 1828 to certain lady liaving'intei’posed her all-powerful veto.’ 
This passage occurs in a note ^ted January 30, 1828, addressed to his 
daught% Lady F. J. Bankes. These strange revelations did not meet the 
> public ^ till mimy years afterwards; and Mr Canning’s elevation, however 
he h^lreached it, was generally looked upon as damaging to the cause of 
Q||aP ascendancy — ^why, or how it is somewhat difficult to understand. Tho 
J||HPaonoiirab)e premier only repeated in the House his determination 
^iPsist all, or any reform in the representation of the people, and to oppose 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, but announced that the 
^Catliolic. question itself was indefinitely adjourned, and would at no time bo 
intzi^l^^ as a cabinet or goveriunental measure. This condition, it was ’ 
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iiinted, at the time, had been assented to by Mr Canning as the price of 
ofHcc ; and with perfect truth, for we find, again quoting Lord Eldon's 
** Life,* that on the 28th of March 1829, George IV. emphatically assured 
the ex-chanccUor, who had paid him a visit, which is stated to haye lasted* 
four hours, to induce him to withhold his consent, even at the eleventh 
iiour, the Catliolic Belief Bill, ‘ that Mr Canning had engaged that he 
would never allow him {the king) to be troubled about tJie Homan Catholic 
question.* The new premier's excuse before the public for the ostentatious 
postponement of claims he liad so long and eloquently urged was widely 
different from the true one ; and was, it will be admitted, veiy felicitously, 
or, at all events, very curiously expressed. The mind of the people of 
Bngiaiid, according to him; was slumbering upon the question, and he feared 
to awaken that soimiolent bigotry. ^ Ko consideration,* he said, * should 
induce him to run hostile to the quiet, tacit mode of resistance wliich pre- 
vailed in England. He valued a week of peace in England before the 
accomplishment of any theoretic or practical (sic.') advantage whatever; and,* 
continued the gifted orator,* it never shall be said that I, the advocate of 
fi^ecclom of conscience, have ever attempted to force conscience to consent 
to freedom.* Ilowmany pleasant illusions a peep behind the scenes destroys I 
This cliarmingly-tumed phrase, whatever the meaning of it may be, was 
greatly cheered, and it Tvas held by the unanimous consent of all parties 
that Mr Canning's occupancy of the premiership was ‘a great feet * in favour 
of the Catholic8-*-a moral promotion of their cause, with which, if they were 
not the most unreasonable people in the world, they could not but remain 
abundantly satisfied. Curious I And wliat perhaps is still more so, to this 
day wc hear and read abuse of Sir Robert Teel for havmg prevented Mr 
Cfliining from carrying an emancipation bill, in order to appropriate at no 
distant day the glory of the achievement to himself! 'J'lie opposition of 
Mr Peel was in truth of the mildest kind, although that of some of his 
followers, ever phis royalists que h rot, was violent and absurd enough. 
In his explanatory speech, May 1, 1827, Mr Peel stated that, long before, 
upon finding himself in a minority on the Catholic questbn, he had told the 
Earl of Liverpool that he thought an efibit should be made to settle that 
question, and had tendered his resignation to further, it should seem, that 
object. Mr Peel's impression appears to have been, that an arrangement 
of the Catholic claims was very desirable, and would become imper^ 
live; but that lie should personally prefer being in opposition when 
the measure was earned, and it may be reasonably presumed that the 
chief dissatisfaction felt by him with the new cabinet was, that the pre- 
mier had bound himself not to attempt the settlement of an embarrassing 
claim, which the member for the university of Oxford knew must be 
sooner or later adjusted, and possibly he might even then dimly foresee, 
at the sacrifice of his own reputation for party faithfulness and consist- 
ency. Mr Peel did not exhibit the slightest personal virulence towards 
Mr Canning, and it subsequently appeared that he had remained on terms 
of friendly intimacy with tliat gentleman till the day of his decease. 
The only real opposition amyed against Mr Canning's cabinet was 
that of the Duke of Newcastle and Earl Grey, which was indeed bitter 
and unrelenting. In one of the most williering denunciations that poli- 
tical enmity, aided by consummate oratorical talent, ever hurled at an 
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antagonist, Earl Grey demolished, one after another^ every pretence to 
enlightened liberality put forth in behalf of the.nenr premier. For the 
last thirty years, according to Earl Grey, there had been no inroad upon 
•civil liberty which had not been urged and advocated by Mr Canning. 
Especially his jibing denunciations of parliamentary reform and rj^orroera, 
and his present abandonment of the one sole virtue of his political life, the 
advocacy of Catholic emancipation, were dwelt upon with an eloquent 
virulence seldom equalled, never perhaps surpassed. This speeich im- 
mensely damaged the cabinet, and if political opposition had anything to 
do with Mr Canning^s death, Earl Grey must assuredly bear the weight of 
the accusation. * Mon,* observes Eosalind, ^ men have died, and worms 
have eaten them, but not for love.* In the same spirit we may fairly assert 
that the notion of an old stager in politics, like Mr Canning, having been 

* hunted to death * by words however bitter — ^Iie, too, that hi^ always been 
so liberal with taunt and invective towaids others — ^is consummately absurd. 

* Coralie,* boasts the French coxcomb in the farce, * Coralie died of love for 
me and — a defluxion on the chest;* and Mr Canning died of Earl Grey*8 
speech and — acute inflammation of the intestines. 

Mr Peel concluded his explanatory speech on this occasion with the 
following memorable observations : — * I have the satisfaction of knowing 
that every institution, civil and military connected with my office, during 
the last live years, has been subjected to close inspection and strict review, 
and that I have been able to make such temperate and gradual reforms as 
I thought consistent with their general and permanent good. I have also 
the ^tifleation of knowing that every law found on the statute book when 
1 entered office, which imposed any temporaiy or any extraordinary restric- 
tion, on the liberty of the subject, has been either repealed or allowed to 
expire^ I may a Tory, 1 may be illiberal, but the fact is undeniable 
that thoto laws have been effaced. Tory as 1 may be, I have the further 
satisfaction of knowing that there is not a single law connected with my 
name which had not for its object some mitigation of the severity of the 
criminal law, some prevention of abuse in the exercise of it, or some secu^ 
rity for its impartial administration. I may also recollect with pleasure, 
that dttring the severest trials to which the manufacturing interests have 
ever been exposed, during the winters of the Last two years, I have pre- 
served internal tranquillity without applying to this House for extraordinary 
and exceptional measures.* 

Jilr Casing died after possessing the premiership for about four months 
only. The right honourable gentleman*s health had been long declining. 
Lord Eldon, writing to his daughter, February 18, 1827, of Lord Liver- 
pool's sudden attack of apoplexy, thus alludes to it : — * Heaven knows 
who will succeed him. I should suppose Canning's health will not allow 
him to undertake the labours of the situation; but ambition will attempt 
anything.' : This highly-gifted and much-lamented gentleman expired in 
great iig€|iy at Chiswick, in. the same room where Mr Fox liad died. It is 
not a little citrious and sugi^stive, that the London newspaper which most 
vehemently supported the charge which Lord George Bentiuck and Mr 
D’Israeli, ^er a silence of eighteen years, brought against Sir Hobert Peel, 
of having * hunted* Mr Canning to death, was the papeiwthe only one, be 
it stated, for the honour of the English press— which insinnated that Mr . 
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Canning had died an atheist, because there happened to be no minister of 
religion in the death>ehambcr when he expired! 

After the death of Mr Canning, an administration, headed by Lord* 
Goderich, maintained a rickety existence for a few months; but not ven- 
turing, after the battle of Navarino, to meet parliament, dissolved itself, 
and was succeeded by the Duke of Wellington's ministry, in which Mr 
feci held his fomer office of Home Secretary. AH went smo^^tldy enough 
with the new cabinet till the 26th of February 1828, when JLord John 
llussell introduced a bill to repeal the test and coiporation acts. Mr 
Peel opposed the motion, but in such a way as to show tliat his mind 
was well-nigh completely purged of the bigotry with which it had been 
early leavened. *lf,' said he, ^this motion be defeated, any emotion of 
triumpli will be greatly abated by the reflection tliat a class of persons for 
whom I have the highest respect will be grieved and^ disappohited by 
such a result.' Lord John Kussell’s proposition was carried by a majority 
of 44; and, on the 18th of March the bill was adopted by the government, 
and successfully carried through both Houses. 

This great blow at intolerance was the precursor of a yet heavier one. 
nie-* great apostacy,* as many gentlemen yet love to designate it, was at 
liand. The Iristi Catholic Association had become extremely formidable, 
and how to put it down with a House of Cunimous tliat was constantly 
passing an Emancipation Bill, which the Lords as regularly threw out, 
might well make a minister responsible for the tranquillity of the country 
pause and hesitate. The Duke of Wellington and Mr Peel saw no possible 
course of action save putting down the association by force — provoking 
civil waf, in fact, in opposition to a principle repeatedly affirm^ by the 
House of Commons, or the frank concession of the Catholic claims. From 
the first alternative even the war- accustomed soldier slirank, and h(nv much > 
more likely was it tliat the pacific civilian should recoil from so terrible an 
enterprise? The cabinet unanimously determined that a Relief Bill should 
be proposed as a government measure, and the Duke of Wellington, with 
indomitable, iron perseverance, wrung a reluctant assent from the king 
to its introduction. His majesty afterwards told • Lord Eldon that he 
had been as much really coerced into consent ^as if a pistol had been 
held to his head, or that he had been tlireatened, in case of refusal, to 
be thrown . from a five-pair-of-stairs window.' Mr Peel wished to retire 
from office, at the same time agreeing to support the bUl.with all his 
might; but the duke declaring that if the Homh Sboretary withdrew 
from the ministry, lie could not hope 4o overcome the difficulties of the 
situation, Mr Peel consented to remain, and undertake the management 
of the bill in the Commons. Thus resolutely, unshrinkingly, did Mr Peel 
sacrifice private and public attacliments to a sense-^tardily awakened 
if you will-^of imperative duty, voluntarily descended from the lofty 
pedestal to which he liad been raised by the suffrages of a numerous and 
influential body of his countrymen, and cast at their feet, not in anger, 
but in sorrow, the partisan crown which they had placed upon his brow, 
content to' sufler calumny, misrepresentation, every species of insult and 
abuse that the malignity of irritated and imscrupulous opponents could 
shower upon him, rather than persist in a course which, however gi-atifying 
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to his self-love, and apparently essential to his personal importance, ^nroulcl 
risk, he was now painfully aware, the tranquillity and safety of the country. 
Jt seems impossible to imagine any motive stive a pure and honourable one 
* for this great sacrifice of party and personal interests. The subsequent 
immense and tumultuous meetings on Pehenden Heath, and in numerous 
oilier places, testified how easy it would have been for Mr Peel to have 
arrayed the well-meaning but bitterly-prejudiced people against the claims 
of the Catlmlics to equality of civil rights. Happily he chose the better 
path, and achieved a taslc vainly essayed by other, and, it may be in some 
respects, greater men — with intiqite self-subduing effort, well expressed by 
himself on the introduction of the measure, accomplished it — 

‘ Tis said with case, but oh ! how liardly tried, 

By haupflity souls to human iionour tie^ 

Oh! sharp, oonvnlsivo pangs of agonizing prido ! * 

Mr Peel in his speech mainly rested the defence of his conduct upon the 
repeated divisions in successive Houses of Commons in favour of the dis- 
puted claims, and consequent impossibility, in the face of the dangerous 
power that had been recently organized in Ireland, of carrying on the 
government of the country with vigour and ‘ efficiency. ‘ Such,’ said the 
right honourable gentleman, ‘ is the conclusion to which I found m 3 ’self 
compelled by the irresistible force of circumstances; and I will adhere to it, 
ay, and I will act upon it, unchanged by the scurrility of abuse— by the 
expression of opposite opinions, however velicmcnt or liowcvcr general — 
undianged by the deprivation of political confidence, or by the far heavici- 
sacrifice 'of private friendships and affections. Looking back upon the 
past, surveying the present, and fore-judging the prospects of the future, 
again I declare that the time is come when this question must be settled.’ 
On the House dividing, there appeared in favour of the measure 348, 
against it 160. The number of peers suddenly converted by the ministry 
to a sense of the necessity of concession was unexpectedly large, the second 
reading of the bill having been carried in their lordships’ House by a 
majority of 105. On the 13th of April the royal assent was reluctantly 
signified to the measure. Lord Eldon, whose intolerance was ,of the sin- 
ccrest kind, wrote the next day the following distracted note to his daughter. 
Lady P. J. Bankes:*— •* Tlie fatal bills received, the royal assent yesterday 
afternoon. ,After all 1 have heard in my visits, not an hour’s delay! 
Ood bless us and his church I’ God bless us indeed! The constitution, 
whidi .had somehow remained behind the unchangeable bank-notes, was 
clean gone at last 1 As, his lordship pathetically expressed it, ^ the sun 
of England was [once more] set for ever.* It is surprising how many times, 
even in one’s own recollection, this curious phenomenon has occurred; so 
frequently, indeed, that most people have become not only reconciled, but 
rather pleased with it-**the result perhaps of habit, wliich is, it is said, a 
kind af second nature. 

jMbi'l^eel, with his accustomed candour — candid Peel, as he has been called 
W^itain witlings, believing not unnaturally that tliey enunciate a joke by 
tJae expression of a serious truth — disclaimed for himself any honour that 
fliight attacli to the successful carrying of the Emancipation Bills, ascribing 
it to those men— Grattan, CanaiDg, l^unkett, and others — ^who liad 
l« . , ' 
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during SO many years unsuccessfully urged the measure upon the con- 
sideration of parliament. 

Mr Peel sat for the close borough of Westbury during the passing of the 
Emancipation Bill, and for the remainda* of the session, lie liaving deemed* 
it a point of honour to vacate his seat for the university of Oxford. Sir 
R. H. Inglis, at the election which ensued, was returned in his stead, 
though considering how vigorously the ^ drum ecclesiastic’ was beaten to 
' summon the partisans of intolerance to the rescue of truth, about, it sliould 
seem, to be jeopardised by act of parliament, by the nan*ow majority of 755 
to 609. Mr Peel’s father died the following year at the good old age of 
eighty, and reconciled, we believe, to his son’s change of opinion. At all 
events, he made no alteration in the disposition of his vast property ; and 
the late baronet succeeded not only to the title, but to a magnideent 
fortune. Whether any serious risk of partial disinheritance had been 
incurred or not is of course only known to the parties personally con- 
cerned: it was, however, commonly riunoured at the time, both in the 
press and in society, that the Home Secretary had perilled fortune as well 
as political eminence by his conduct on the Catholic question. 

Very fortunate for this country it was that this great remedial measure 
had bedn conceded before the outbreak of the French Revolution of 1830. 
uV-s it was, that gi*eat event excited a movement in this country which led 
to very important consequences. The Duke of Wellington’s cabinet, which 
had struggled on with tolerable success dm*ing the remainder of the session, 
found itself in a minority in the new parliament, necessarily summoned on 
the demise of the crown, by a combination of Tories, Whigs, and Radicals, 
on Sir Henry Parnell’s motion for a committee on the civil list ; the 
minority of course resigned, and the famous administration of Earl Grey 
succeeded to power. 

Sir Robert Peel, as acknowledged chief of the Opposition — his eminent 
debating talents having been pronoimced indispensable by tlie wiser heads 
of the party, his * apostacy’ was' at once forgiven — opposed with fervour 
and much misapplied eloquence the great Reform measure of the Grey 
cabinet. His speeches, however, did not go the length of denying the 
necessity of some effectual reform of the representation of tlie people. 
His chief objections were directed towards points — essential ones unques- 
tionably-^f detail. One of them is now admitted to have been reasonable 
and valid — namely, that the ten-pound qiuililication would injuriously 
diminish the number of voters in small provincial towns, whilst it unneces- 
sarily, according to him, augmented it in huge towns or cities. When 
the Duke of'Wellington, on the refusal of the king to create a sufficient 
number of peers to overcome the resistance of the House of Lords to the 
passing of the Reform measure, attempted to form a cabinet, Sir 'Robert 
Feel refused to associate himself in so mad a project, &d the duke aban- 
doned the enterprise. The bill passed in its integrity; and Sir Robert 
Peel soon afterwards declared his frmik acceptance of it wiih dtt Us con- 
sequmces. Those consequences, according to him, were, that the balance 
of the government by means of the antagonism of parties, more or less 
influenced by public opinion, was no longer possible, and that the 
popular will, as embodied in the votes of the constituencies, must be for 
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the future paramount. As a corollary to this creed, he held, and subse- 
quently exempUned his belief in his measures, that it would be found wiser 
to yield to the Impulses of popular opinion tlian wait to be overthrown by 
'its compressed, but when at last inevitably liberated, overpowering force. 
In the reformed parliament. Sir Robert Peel, according to Sir R. H. Inglis 
—charitably forgetful of * the treason to the church’ — gave by his speeches 
‘fame and dignity’ to its proceedings; and the ministry, vehemently 
assailed by Mr O’Connell' ^d others, gladly accepted his occasional sup^ 
port. JSarl Grey retired, and the premiership was grasped by the contident, 
but light and inexperienced, hand of Lord Melbourne. A feeble and va- 
cillating administration of public af&irs followed till tow^ds the close of 
the year 1834, when the death of Earl Spencer, and consequent removal of 
Lord Althorp to the House of I^ords, detennined the king — who had, 
moreover, been greatly scandalised by some of the pranks of Chancellor 
Brougham — to dismiss his ministry, and ultimately, on the advice of the 
Duke of Wellington, to call Sir Robert Peel to his councils. The missive 
of the sovereign reached the baronet at Rome on the 2Gth of November, 
and he at once hastened homewards to clutch the glittering prize, so 
unexpectedly pro^ered for his acceptance. In his address to the electors 
of Tamworth soon after his arrival in England, Sir Robert Peel enunciated 
with sutHcicnt clearness, though in somewhat pcriplurastic periods, the 
policy he intended to pursue. He would not advise the crown to rescind 
the commission tliat had been issued to inquire into and report upon the 
workings and the modes of election of municipal corporations ; he would 
refonn the church — temperately of course ; and, in brief, he would endea- 
vour to act faithfully in wdiat he conceived to be the spirit of the Reform 
Act ; and he emphatically protested against the doctrine, that, because he 
had opposed tliat measure, he was thereby incapacitated, now that it had 
become the law of the land, to administer the aiTairs of the countr 3 r under 
its control. Tlie dissolution of parliament which followed, although it 
added greatly to- the Conservative ranks in the House of Commons, still 
left the minister in a minority there; and he w'as beaten on the very 
threshold of the session by the election of Mr Abercrombie to the Speaker- 
ship, in place of Mr Mannero Sutton, afterwards created Viscount Canter- 
bury. Sir Robert Peel was ultimately expelled from office by a vote of 
the House declaratory in effect that any future surplus of Irish tithe, after 
the due maintenance of the established church of that country had been 
provided for, should be devoted to general educational purposes. The 
eloquent and zealous promoters of this resolution have since practically 
repudiated It. It, however, sufficed to replace them on the Treasury bench,- 
and Sir Robert Peel was once more in opposition. The ability, the high 
mor^H^ourage he displayed during this brief tenure of office went to the 
hoai^f the countnr ; and even William Cobbett, forgetting for once in his 
bitter, an^l^thies, remarked with something of sadness in hie 
‘&|^ster,*" the fruitless e^rertion of talents *of which. the country might 
v^^'^be proud.’ The premier evinced on two occasions during this sl\ort 
Mftisterial reign a surprising infirmity of temper, which elicited the best/ 
we believe, only joke — always excepting his essay on the immense 
f^gressive forces of Russia — that can be fairly attributed to the honourable 
and gallant member for the city of Westminster, Gencroil de I.acy Evans. 
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Dr Lushington having nttered some disparaging words of the minister, 
received a peremptory note requiring a satisfactory apology, or the usual 
altenWitive amongst gentlemen, as the phrase runs. The doctor, like a sen- 
sible man, apologised. Ne.\t Mr Hume, having, remarked in his place in 
tlte House of Commoris that he would not have acted in the maniuT Sir 
Robert Peel had, received a written missive, after the rising of the House, 
demanding a retractation. Mr Hume, an altogether paciiic and sane indi- 
vidual, explained to the challenger that the words were used in a purely 
parliamentary sense, and the quarrel hud no further result. General 
Evans, who appeared to think that nobody but regular professors of the 
sword ought to indulge in such hre- eating tastes, w’as greatly scandalised at 
the premier’s behavioiu*, and the following evening remarked upoji it in the 
House of Commons. ‘ The right honourable gentleman,’ said the gallant 
officer, '* is a regular fire-eater. First he sends a hostile message to an 
ecclesiastical judge, and thou he cliallenges that entirely peaceable and 
prudent gentleman, Mr Hiime ; and I sincerely advise tlie paciiic member 
for Durham (Jo.sepli Pease, the Quaker) to he vei*y careful of his words, or 
as. sure as fate he will be the next person called out by tire warlike pre- 
mier.’ The general’s witticism was immensely enjoyed by the House, and 
by no one apparently move than by Sir Robert Peel himself. 

Soon after the right honourable baronet’s ejection from office on this 
occasion, the great banquet at Mercliant Tailors Hall was given him by 
300 members of the House of Commons. It was on this occasion that lie 
infused such vitality and ardour into the Conservative organixatiou of the 
country- -at the same time giving it a legitimate and healthy direction— by 
his cmpluitic warning, that the Reform Rill, Mdiich had deprived him of 
power, was a great and irresistible fact ; and that the battle of the Consti- 
tution inusf thcncefortli bo fought in the Registration Courts. His advice 
to -‘register — ^register — register,* was promptly acted upon; and tlio con- 
stituencies >vere greatly increased — ^not, as the sagacious baronet clearly 
foresaw, in an exclusive and sectarian, but in a liberally- conservative and 
moderate direction. In the following year Sir Robert Peel w’as elected 
Lord Rector of Glasgow university, beating Sir John, now Lord Campbell, 
])y a considerable majority. His inaugural speech was accounted one of 
his happiest oratorical efforts, remarkable alike for practical wisdom and 
the purest eloquence; 

The Conservative party, under Sir Robert Peel’s judicious guidance and 
advice, grew daily in parliamentary and popular strength, so that he was 
not unfrequently obliged to repress the intolerant zeal and folly of its more 
audaciems members, who reckoned too confidently on the increasing power 
of the party. In one Special instance he effected a remarkable service. 
The English Corporation Reform Act had been so grossly mutilated by 
Lord Lyndhurst and a majority of the pe^rs, as to reader it altogether 
nugatory as a remedial measure. The Melbourne ministry were thoroughly 
at a loss liow to proceed when it came back fo tiie House of Commons : to 
accept such an abortion in place of their own fair^-proportioned oifspring 
was manifestly impossible, but 'conld they hope to induce the Lords to 
rescind their ameudiiieuts? 'Sk Robert Peel, who had left town— it was 
near the close of the session— Atnediately hastened back to their assist- 
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arice and rescne, assisted by speech and vote to disallow the most objec> 
tionable of the peers’ amendments ; and Lord Lyiidlmrst was obliged — ^for 
* the duke,’ as usual, ranged himself on the sidc' of Peel — to i-eluctantly 
*^acquicsco in the restoration of the bill to something like its former state,, 
and the measure as it now exists passed. The eager ultra men of the 
party were greatly exasperated; and denounced in unmeasured terms the 
treacherous conduct, as they termed it, of their great but uumaiiageablo 
leader. That ^ Peel had no pluck * became a received and favourite phrase 
with them, and but for a haunting consciousness that they were powerless 
without him, he would unquestionably have been deposed. As it was, they 
sullenly acquiesced ; and die continued vacillations, the infirm and abortive 
purposes of the cabinet — the constantly failing revenue, vainly propped by 
an increase of Excise taxes, and other clumsy and ineffective expedients — 
revived their hopes of ultimate triumph, and with the increasing hostility 
of Sir Kobert Peel’s parliamentary tone and action, reconciled them some- 
what to his previous moderation and forbeai'ance. The famous ^ ladies>of- 
the-bedchamber ’ interlude took place' daring this period, in which the only 
party that appears to have acted with perfect dignity and good sense was 
the Queen herself. The cabinet, on being thrown into a virtual minority 
on the Jamaica Coustitution-Suspension Act, withdrew^ the male portion of 
them, from her majesty’s service, leaving, as Lord Brougham humorously 
expressed it, their better halves behind them; and Sir Kobert Peel, with 
sufficient adroitness, caught at tlie circumstance to relieve himself from the 
acceptance of office at an inopportune moment. His time was not yet 
come; and perhaps no man has over displayed more sagacity than the right 
honourable baronet in seizing upon the right hour for the riglit w'ork. 
The reinstated ministry sti^gered on as well as they could till 1841, when, 
alarmed at the deficiency of tlie revenue to meet the expenditure, they 
hastily caught up, as a last resource, an eight-shilling fixed duty on corn, 
and proposed it to parliament in lien of the sliding-scale; hinting at the 
same time very intelligibly, that if parliament raised the duty to ten or 
twelve shillings, • they would acquiesce, and resign themselves to con- 
tiunahee in office. This proposal obtained neither the confidence nor the 
suppoH of the Free-trade party, and Sir Eobert met it by a motion of 
want of, confidence in ministers, which was carri^l by a majority of one ! 
Parliament was dissolved, and in the new House of Commons the want-of- 
confidencii motion, renewed as an amendment to the address in reply to the 
speech from the throne, was carried by a majority of ninety-one. 

' Sir Bdbert liaving thus, and greatly by the aid of the agricultural party ^ 
stormed office, was immediately invested by the Queen with the direction 
of affairs. His cabinet was strengthened b)' the accession of the some time 
Whigs, Lord Staxitey and Sir James Graham,- and a more powerful ministiy, 
Jn a j&liamentary and party sense, never perhaps existed in the country. 
Thq||i!^ premier succeeded, to office at a critical* and disastrous time. 
Tttmvenue was several millions below the expenditure: two bad harvests 
^^i^ccessiou, with other concurrent causes, had produced appalling distress 
^ the manufacturing districts : the most frightful destitution prevailed in 
paisley, Glasgow, Manchester, and odier centres of trade. Foreign affairs 
Wore an equally gloomy aspect. Franc^ exasperated, alienated by the 
p^orous and successful expedition againssAteheznet Ali, expimssed both in 
.2? 
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tlie Chambers and the press the bitterest hostility towards this country f 
the American Maine boundary dispute was ripening rapidly into an open 
qiiaiTel; the Chinese war was apparently as far as ovejp from a termination;, 
and, to crown all, news not' veiy l^ng afterwards arrived of the military’ 
disasters in AlFghanistan! Sir Robert Peel faced these difficulties with 
energy and resolution, though keenly sensible of their magnitude and 
weight. ‘What have you done with the revenue I left you?* exclaimed 
the premier, addressing the late ministers, who objected to the Income Tax, 
by which he proposed to meet his financial embarrassments.' ‘ In tlie year 
1835 you, the ministry, found the affairs of the two great empires in thia 
state: — In the United Kingdom the surplus of iticomo over expenditure was 
£1,370,000; in India, £1,556,000. You had then a nett surplus approach- 
ing to three millions! 11 ow have you loft matters? You say I overstate 
the difficulties. Can you deny that you found a surplus of three millions, 
andiiavo left a deficiency of five millions? On the 6th of April 1842, the 
deficit of the revenue of the United Kingdom, compared with its expendi- 
ture, was £2,570,000; of India, £2,430,000. Tho difference then against 
this coimtryand its credit is eight millions as compared with 1835!* 
Although Sir Robert Peel liad offered the best defence of a sliding scale 
of corn duties of which it is susceptible, he did not, it was early apparent^ 
enjoy the entire confidence of the chiefs of the Protectionist party. They 
appear to liave felt a lurking suspicion that a man of Sir, Robert Peers 
sagacity could not for ever continue blind to the injustice of taxing one 
cla.s8, and that the most numerous and most helpless in the community, for 
the support of another class; and they knew by repeated example, tliat,. 
once convinced he had been in error, no consideration on earth would 
induce him to forbear acting upon that conviction ! The Duke of Rich- 
mond declared, immediately after the result of the elections was known,, 
that if the minister did not please the agricultural members, they, by whose 
aid he w’ould be placed in office, would turn him out again. To this taunt 
Sir Robert quietly replied, that he should take office to give effect not 
to the opinions of others, but to his own. His first reformation of the 
sliding-scalo confirmed the suspicions entertained by tho Protectionist 
party, and his Grace of Buckingham openly refused to disgrace himself by ^ 
ail alliance with^o dangerous and deceptive a minister. Indeed it was 
soon evident to all men not wilfully blind, that the tendency of the minis- 
terial policy, quickened doubtless by the rapid development of tlie Anti- 
Com-Uiw League, was towards an alxolition of tho taxes on food. The 
ministry from the first was one of progress-— slow perhaps, but marked and 
determined in ite direction ; and if it be objected that the prosecution of 
Mr O'Connell was harsh or unnecessary, it cannot be denied that Sir Robert 
Peel manifested by his Maynooth grant, about which such a hubbub was 
raised, a strong desire to conciliate tho Catholic population of Ireland. 
At length, towards, the close of 1845, immediately after the failure of the 
potato- crop had been ascertained, the astounding announcement appeared 
in tlie * Times * newspaper that the Conservative cabinet liad determined on 
abolishing the coni -duties— on capitulatii^, as R-otectionist writers termed 
it,, with the Anti-Com-Ijaw, confederacy. This news, partially disbelieved 
at first, was afterwards confirmed, but only as far as the Prime Minister and 
a majority of the cabinet were concerned; for the Bake of Wellington and 
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Lord Stanley liftyitig refused their consent to the proposition, Sir Robert 
Peel tcndeied the collective resignation of the cabinet, whi< h her Majesty, 
on the Cth of December, reluctantly accepted. There can be no doubt 

'entertained that Sir Robert Peel ^as anxiously desirous that the repeal of 
the com duties should be effected by liis political oppononti!i, who, hy the 
'\oi(es of Lords John Russell and Morpeth had announced their coinersion 
to the doctrine and necessity of total repeal two or tlircb week«» previously ; 
but again, as in 1829, be was doomed to tlid task of reversing the policy 
of his party, and for the same reason — that no other man than himself 
could be found capable of reversing it. 

Lord John Russell, earnestly supported liy her -Majesty, attempted to 
form a ministry; but after consulting with his proposed colleagues, and 
carefully surveying the situation, abandoned the effort in despair, thus 
virtually tonfessing himself unetjual to the task of repealing the obnoxious 
laws, even ^vitll the coidial assistant e of Sir Robert J^eel oitf of 
The light honourable baronet vvai immediately resummoned to the io>al 
councils, and his powerful and ev er-faithful friend at a pincli, the Duke 
of Wellington, who could alone enable him to o’erleap the bariicr ot the 
House of Lords, liaving returned to his aid, Sir Robert, confident of suc- 
cess, again threw all personal motives, all personal ties, all (onsuloiM- 
tions of power, oftice, patronage, to tlicv\incls, in order to tcirrva mea- 
sure which time and circumstance had convinced him was esseiitMl to the 
permanent welfare of the country. ITie Duke of Wellington, who must 
be held to be as good a judge of what constitutes person.\l honour as 
most men, expressed himself in his explanatory speech ‘ dcliglited witli 
his right honourable friend* for resuming officp under such circumstances, 
and avowed his detennination to support him by evciy means at his com 
maud: the othei members of the administration comniTcd in the duko\ 
opinion and resolve, with the eve option of Lord Stanley, who went into 
opposition ; and the minister met parliament at the head of a united 
cabinet with his corn law I'epenl measures ready in liis hand. 

It has be eu said of Burke with partial truth— 

‘ that he narrowed his nomd, 

* And to i>arty gave up what w.ib meant for in ml \iiiV 

Tlie precise converse of this proposition is true of the late Sir Robert 
Peel. It is manifestly absurd to deny the punty-.and disintercbtedncss 
of liis motives in thus acting, and the reasonable solution of his (onduct 
is this—^that. unlike gentlemen wliose youthful illumination of intellect 
enables them to discern accurately, and to decide justly, every im ideiit 
and experience of the longe’st life, Sir Robert Peel grew wiser as he grew 
older: in other w'ords, that knowledge with him was not intuitive and 
spontaneous, but the result of obser>ation and experience. ^All men arc 
not gifted with d priori intellects ; and dir Robert- appears in this rt'spect 
to have been less fortunately gifted than such gentlemen as tlie honouiable 
member for Lincoln, whoso gray hairs seem to cover the piecisely same 
amount of wisdom as the curly locks of their boyhood; whose motto, like 
that of the Latin Church, is semper idetn^ and who pridefully acknowledge 
with the returned French emi^'Se, ‘ (pi’ils n’ont rien oublid, ni rien appris * 
— have neither forgotten nor learned anything. 
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‘Power,' s«aid Sir Kobcrt Peel in defeaiding his change of opinion on 
the Com Laws — ‘ power to effect grexit objects is re«illy valuable ; but for 
my part I can say witli perfect truth, that even for those objects I do not 
covet it. Still 1 am ready to incur its responsibilities, to bear its sacrifices* 
to affront its perils; but I will not retain it with mutilated power and 
shackled authority. I will not stand at the helm during dark and lem- 
j)estnons weather, if that helm is not allowed to freely traverse; and I 
will not undertake to direct the course of the vessel now by observations 
tak(>ii in 1842.’ Tie thus addressed himself to the taunt of inconsistency 
— ‘ I will not withhold the homage due to the progi*css of reason, and to 
truth, by denying that my opinions on the siibjoet of Protection have 
undergone a change. It may be supposed that there is something humi- 
liating in making such an admission. Sir, I feel no such humiliation ; but 
1 should feel the deepest humiliation if, having changed or modified my 
opinions, 1 declined to aekiiowdedgc the change for the .base fear of eii- 
countCTing the charge of inconsistency.’ Parliament deferred to tlie advice 
of the minister ; and after a prrjtracted struggle of nearly six months’ 
duration, the cominorcial measures of the cabinet were carried through 
both Houses of I’arliameiit by largo majorities, and received the cheerful 
and personally-given assent of the sovereign. Sir Robert Peel, as he had 
ahvays anticipated, was overthrown by a division of the House upon the 
Irish ‘ Arms Rill,’ in which Liberals, Whigs, and Protectionists, united to 
dejirive him of power. It was a curious circumstance that the corn-duties 
rei>cal bill linally passed the Lords on tlie same evening, the arrival of 
the masters in C’hanccry to make the announcement to the Commons hav- 
ing interiiipted Mr OliaiTes Bailer’s speech upon the Irish Bill. As soon 
as the vociferous cheers of the members greeting the consummation of the 
jniiiistcr’s crowning triumph had died aw’ay, the honourable gentlenuin 
continued his speech, and the House a few hours afterwards expelled that 
minister from power ! Ibrahim Pacha was present under the gallery, and 
must have been sadly puzzled, one would think, to reconcile the congratu- 
latory cheers with the vindictive division ! 

It was (luring this debate that Mr D’lsraeli, after reciting a more tluin 
ordinary number of carefully -arranged sneers and sarcasms — im])roinptus 
made at leisure — relative to Sir Robert Peel’s deficiency, not only in moral, 
but intellectual qualities — an accusation, by the way, which excited far 
more general and derisive laughter without than party cheers witJiiii the 
House— again alluded to the charge respecting Mr Canning, who, according 
to the honourable member, was ‘ an eagle,’ whilst Sir Robert Peel was only 
‘ a vulture ; ’ and Mr Canning, moreover, ‘ rode the Commons as Alexander 
did his horse Bucephalus, ,both, in the days of Gatton and Old Sarum, 
when the pulse of England beat higher than it docs now, w'orthy of each 
other!’ The peroration of the present leader of the gentlemen of Eng- 
land .suggested, as the best excuse doubtless that could be given for the 
coming vote on the Arms Bill, that it had been brought about a general 
desire amongst honourable gentlemen of all parties, to avenge the very 
mild opposition which Sir Robert Peel, following longo imtervallo in tlic 
wake of the Duke of Newcastle and Earl Grey, offered to Mr Canning’s 
administration. ‘He must feel,’ said the honotirable member — ‘lie must 
feel that it is a Nemesis that dictates this vote and regulates this decision, 
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and that is about to stamp with its seal tho catastrophe of a sinister 
career.' 

Tho value of this diatribe can be best estimated by those who remember 
the spceclies of Mr DTsraeli in 1841 — ^fourteen years after Mr Canning had 
been * hunted’ to death. The honourable gentleman at that time com- 
plimented Sir Robert Peel, * that, placed in an age of rapid civilisation 
and rapid transition, ho had adapted the practical character' of his measures 
to the condition of the times;’ and he emphatically remarked, that Sir 
Robert ‘ was indeed a great man, who had never employed his influence for 
factious purposes, never been stimulated in his exertions by a disordered 
desire of obtaining office, and he (Mr D’Israeli) looked anxiously for- 
ward to the time when the right honourable baronet would have an oppor- 
tunity of establishing a "government which would have the confidence of 
the education, tho property, and, as he tlioroughly believed, of the gi*eat 
body of the nation.’ What can one say after this, except to repeat the 
opinion expressed by Lord Chancellor Eldon, in one of the lellers already 
quoted — ‘ the devil of it, there is no consistency in anybody ’ — not even in 
Mr D’Israeli ! 

On the 30th of June 1846 Sir Robert Peel resigned the penver which he 
had wielded to such important, and, in the opinion of the vast majority of 
the nation, to such magnificent results. Never had he appeared so great 
and puissant as when casting off power — ^never half so formidable in the 
hour of triumph as in that of apparent defeat. Tlie robes of office cast 
aside, he seemed to dilate in unfettered pride and strength. During the 
speech in which he recounted the achievements of his great administration — 
the flourishing state of the revenue — ^restored amity with France — the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the Chinese war — ^the triumphant effacement of the 
reverses in India — tlio honourable settlement of the Oregon dispute, of wliich 
the official announcement liad that day reached him from Mr Pakcnliam, as 
if to gild his fall with superadded glory — ^the reduction ho had effected on 
the interest of a considerable portion of the National Debt — tho success of 
!iis financial measures generally — and finally, and above all, the erasure from 
the^statute book of the obnoxious Com Laws — ^a more than Roman triumph 
seemed to pass before the eyes of his entranced and admiring auditory. 
TThe commanding tone was that of a conqueror rather than that of a 
minister whose staff of office liad just been broken in his grasp, as he not 
only pointed with pardonable exidtation to the triumphs of the past, but 
traced with victorious, authoritative finger the course which his successors 
rmtst pursue, so firmly and irrevocably had he launched the vessel of the 
state in the track which common sense, enlightened philosophy, and gene- 
rous patriotism had pointed out. 

Yet in this moment of triumphant laying down of office, Sir Robert Peel 
cheerfully jnd thoroughly recognised the claims of the men who had borne 
the heat and burthen of the day, and marsli^ed and disciplined the forces 
which, his great claim to honoui', he had led to victory — victory which, 
but for him, must have been indefinitely postponed. ‘ Tlio name,’ said he, 

* which ought to be, and which will be associated with these measures, is 
not mine, nor that of Lord John Bussell: it is that of a man who, acting, 
as I believe, from pure and disinterested motives, and with untiring energy, 
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by appeals to reason, enforced their necessity with an eloquence the moi’e 
to be admired because it is unaffected and unadorned — the mime which will 
be associated with the success of these ineasiu:es is that of Richai*d Cobden.\ 
This act of justice performed, he thus eloquently as modestly preferred his 
own claim to the generous thoughts of his countrymen : — ‘ I shall leave a 
name severely censured, 1 fear, by many honourable persons, who, from no 
interested motives, have adhered to the principle of Protection, as important 
to the interest and welfare of the country — 1 shall leave a name execrated by 
every monopolist who, from less worthy motives, maintains Protection for 
liis own benefit ; but it may bo I shall leave a name sometimes remembei*od 
with expressions of good-will in 'those places which are the abode of men 
whose lot it is to labour and earn their “daily bres|^ by the sweat of their 
brow —a name remembered with expressions of good-will when they shall 
recreate their exhausted strength with abundant and untaxed food, the 
sweeter because no longer leavened by a sense of injustice.* 

Enthusiastic cheers greeted the delivery of these words— words which 
will dwell in the national heart when tlie calumnies, the insults indulged 
in by the great minister’s opponents, are utterly forgotteji, or remembered 
only with a smile of pity and regret that Englishmen could have been found 
to utter them*, llis prophetic ear had already caught the far-off echoes of 
the time in whose all hail! the rancorous party -clamour raised against 
him “was destined to be drowned, extinguished, lost I lie fell from official 
power into the arms of the people, whose entliiisiastic jdaudits accompanied 
him, on the evening of his resignation of office, to his residence in 'White- 
hall Gardens. The spontaneous feeling of gratitude and respect which 
prompted those plaudits has since widened, strengthened, deepened, and 
will become more and more wfid and intense as the moral grandfeur of his 
motives — the unselfish, self-sacrificing spirit which dictated his public con- 
duct— pierce through, and consume in the clear and brilliant light of that 
truth and justice uhich, wo are assured by an illustrious authority, has 
ever inspired his acts, the calumnious misrepresentations so unsparingly 
heaped upon him. By his humbler countrymen, that testimony to the 
moral worth of the departed statesman was not waited for, nor needed. 
They felt instinctively that he must bo pure and single-minded, as ho 
was intellectually vigorous and great ; for wliat had he, raised aloft upon 
the bucklers of a powerful and wealthy party, to gain by stooping from 
that dazzling height, to raise up the humble and the lowly from the mire 
into which ignorant and partial legislation had so long trampled them ? 
This feeling of sympathy, of reverence, manifested by far higher eloquence 
^han words can reach in the mute sorrow of tlie anxious crowd who hur- 
riedly gathered in boding silence round the mansion of the dying statesman, 
to hear the sad bulletins which chronicled his passage to the tomb, is even 
now all but universal. Especially in the great centres of the busy life of 
thebc kingdoms is the feeling of regret and sympathy sincere an^ profound 
— a sure Avarranty not only that the hope so jffifectingly expressed by Sir 
Bobert Peel — that {lis name would be rcFneinbered with expressions' of 
good-will by his working, liard-handed countrymen — ^willbe amply fulfilled, 
but that the principles which his death may be said to have consecrated 
will be maintained in their integrity by tlio strengdi, the energy, and the 
intelligence of the country. ’ 
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Tlie period, just four years, which elapsed since the retirement of Sir 
Jtobert Peel from office until the 29th of June last — when an aebident, tho 
* sudden restiveness of a usually quiet horse, resulted in the loss of a life 
not niu(‘h past its meridian * — were years of unostentatious public services 
in parliament, and private efi'orts, which, from the elevation of his social and 
moral position, necessarily partook of a public character, to advance tho 
wellbeing of those sections of the community with whom his individual life 
was more especially connected. In parliament tho Encumbered Estates 
iiill, by which it is hoped that a real Irish proprietary may be substi- 
tuted for a fictitious one, is mainly due to his suggCvStion; and the 
hasty efforts recently witnessed to amend the defective rules and sluggish 
processes of tlic Courts^ of Equity are distinctly traceable to the sudden 
alarm wJiich his contemptuous denunciation of their cumbrous inefficiency 
excited ill the gentlemen of the long robe. Ills support of the ministry by 
whom he had been supplanted was, b}' their own confession, generous, sin- 
cere, unostentatious ; and tlie last speech he ever uttered, wdien reluctantly 
compelled to oppose them or sacrifice his own convictions upon a qucistion 
of great importance, breathed a spirit of the utmost forbearance, concilia- 
tion, and respect. In his private capacity he was especially zealous to 
promote the interests of agriculture, with which liis own fortunes were so 
intimately bound up. Although refusing to promote tho. interests of tho 
cultivators of the soil at tlie expense of other classes of the community, he 
was eager to secure for them the real and permanent advantages derivable 
from an Intelligent combination and exorcise of capital, industry, and skill. 
Sir Jtobert cstablislied at Tamworth a school for the superior educati(ui of 
tho children of the middle classes — thereby evincing, even more than by his 
bold institution of the Irish provincial colleges, how anxious ho was that 
knowledge should keep pace with privilege. He once remarked that tlui 
repeal of the Corn Laws was the greatest educational measure ever 
passed. Of course he alluded "to the increased means and leisure which 
the abolition of the taxes on food would afford parents - -especially those 
of the working-classes — to educate their children. 

‘ Sir Kobert Eeel, anxious as he ever showed himself to advance the mate- 
rial interests of the people, to keep Great Britain in the van of other 
nations by the aids which scientific discoveries and enterprise afibrd, was 

* Tlic accident which resulted in the dcatli of the riglit honourable haronht oc- 
curred on Saturday evening, .Tune 2!) — scarcely teta liours after he liad taken i)art in 
tho protracted debate on tlie merits of Ixird Palmerston’s foreign policy. Sir RolwM-t 
Joft Whitehall Gardens shortly before five o’clock, on horseback, attended by his 
groom. Proceeding through the Park, he h.*id called at Buckingham Palace, and 
was riding up Constitution Hill, when he met some ladies of his acquaintance, who 
were returning home on horseback from their afternoon’s ride. These ladies were 
attended by a groom, who rode a somewhat skittish horse.; and wlien Sir Robert 
approached him, tho animal on wliich he w.is riding began also to plunge and rear. 
The effect of this action was, that Sir Rol>crt was instantly unhorsed. ,au<l fell heavily 
on his face in the road. Although rendered insensible l>y the fall, Sir lif>l)crt for 
the moment retained hold of hi.4 bridlcj and the horse being thus suddenly checked, 
c.anie down with force, his knees striking the right honourable baronet about the 
centre of liis back. From tlic time of the melancholy occurrence up to Tuesday 
morning, July 2, faint hopes were entertained of his recovery ; but during tho day 
the symptoms bccnino moro alarming, and at nine minutes after eleven o’clock, the 
distinguished statesman breathed his lost in the presence of nearly all the members 
‘‘'of bis himily. 
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equally zealous to foster and promote the arts which refine and elevate 
^mankind. Tlie cultivation of gifted intellect, in whatever branch of art 
exercised, found in him a munificent, ardent, and cniiglitcned patron. Ko 
man has done more, perhaps none so much, to difiiise a taste for tlie 
elevating inlluenccs of art l)y rendering the national collections of tlic 
works of genius accessible to the body of the people, lie ever strcmiouSlv 
reprobated the assertion that the working-classes of Great Britain couhl not 
bo safely trusted, like the peoples of the continent, with unrestricted 
admission to ornamental grounds, or to museums, and galleries of curio-. 
siti(‘s and art. ‘ It is not,’ ho once exclaimed, * the intelligent artisan^ hut 
the Kvlijnr who deface and injure statues, pictures, and omameiital 
trees.’ Tlie celebrities of literature, irrespective ,of party distinction or 
party services, ever found in him a warm sympatlusing friend rather than 
j)atron. Southey and Wijrdsworth were awarded a ]>cnsion of JC300 a 
year each : Tennyson, £200 i)er annum : Al'Cnlloch and "JVtler tlie same : 
.lames I^loutgomory obtaiii(‘d £1.00 .annual pension; and the widow of 
Thomas Hoo<l £100 yearly: ^Irs Ilcmaiis he placed on the pension list, 
and procured situations for her sons under llie crown: Francos Brown, the 
hliinl ]ioet(‘ss, was pensioned from a fund which custom places at the dis- 
posal of the wife of tlie prime-minister: and a son of Allan Cunningham 
obtained an appointment at fciir Kobert’s hamls, from rcsjiect to the genius 
of Ills fatlicr. In seieiu'e his patronage was extended towards Faraday the 
eminent chemist, on whom a pension of £300 a year was bestowed. j\frs 
Soiiicrville, the author of the ‘ romieeiioii of the Sciences,’ was equally 
fortunate; the geologist, Dr Biiekland, ho created Dean of AVestmiri. 
stcr ; and Professor Airy owes to him his appointment as Astronomer- 
Itoyal. Others, eminent in science and literature, and who stood not in 
need of extraneous aid, he encouraged in their onward jiatli alike by Ins 
cordial att»*iitions mid friendly liospit.alities. 

The late baronet’s colhu tioii of paintings is extensive, as well as admir- 
ably .‘<eh*c(('d, find he was especially a iimniticent patron of native artists. 
Lawrence, W'ilkie, Collins, Jfoberts, Stanfield, Haydon, and many others, 
received liberal connni.ssions from him. ’J’he sudden and terrible death of 
the last-mentioned gifted but waywArd artist, who, on the 23d Juno iH tG, 
was found with his white hairs dabbled w'ith blood, lifeless, self-destroyed, 
at the foot of bis painting of ‘Alfred ami the linst British Jury,’ uplifted a 
corner of the usually impenetrable screen with wliicli the late Sir Robert 
reel veiled from the crowd his genial and extensive charities. At the inquest 
liehl on the body by Mr AVakley, Haydon’s diary, a sad transcriiit of his 
withered holies and deepening calamities, written, it may be truly said, in 
tlie blood of his owm heart, Avas rcsid, and from it avc extract the following 
pjissagcs, as given in tlic ‘Times ’ of June 25, 184();--- 

1(5. — Sat from 2 to 5 o’clock .staring at my pictures like a.n idiot. 
Aly bram prcs.secl doAvn by anxiety, and the anxious looks of my family, 
Avhom I have been compelled to Inform of my condition. AVe luiA^fraiscil 
money on all our silver, to keep us from want in case of accident. 1 liave 

written to Sir llobert Peel, to , and to , stilting that I have a 

heavy sum to pay. I have offered the “ Duke’s Study ” to . AMio 

answ'ered first? Tormented by DTaraeli, harassed by public business, up 
came the following letter:-— 
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“ WhitcItaV, June 16. 

Sir — I ain sorry to hoar of your continued embarrassments. From a. 
* limited fund which I have at my disposal, I send as a contribution for your 
relief from those embarrassments the sum of fifty pounds. I remain, sir, 
your obedient servant, Kobert Peel.” 

‘ That’s Peel! Will or answer ? 

^June 18. — This morning, fearing I should be involved, I returned to a 
young bookseller some books for winch I Irnd not paid him. No reply 
from or . And this Peel is the man who has no heart ! ’ 

This, it will be remembered, is the chance rovealment of a* generous act, 
performed when the donor' was himself exposed to the jibing tongues of 
relentless and exasperated adversaries; and when tlie defence of self, it 
might have been supposed, would have engrossed all his thoughts and 
sympathies. 

Our brief pencilling of this distinguished man draws towards a close. 
The reader will judge for himself of the degree of honour to be awarded to 
a man -who, early placed hi a false iiositioii by being prematurely cominiftcd 
to the advocacy of opinions which his mature judgment convinced him 'were 
pernicious and unsound, one by one cast off the trammels of early pre- 
judice, and always at the sacrifice of the purely selfish objecl. which tin', 
herd of politicians regard as their highest prize and reward — [)arty lionour 
and distinction. It is, it seems to us, his especial glory to have always 
risen above personal considerations when the ^velfarc of liis country was 
in issue, and to have ever held allegiance to a party subservient to the 
infinitely higher duty of advancing the interests of a people. 

llis sudden death has elicited a general expression of sorrow' from gene- 
rous hearts througl tout Christendom ; the gi-accfnl tribute rendered to his 
memory by the inoiuirch and parliament of the United Kingdom was cor- 
dially and spontaneously echoed by the National Assembly of Fraiici', in 
this the faithful interpreter of the voices not ojily of that eoiuitry, but of 
Europe. Perhaps no British statesman ever so thoroughl}^ conciliatevi tJio 
good-will of other nations as did the late baronet; and this from no un- 
worthy truckling to foreign states, for although a sincere lover of pcai (’, it 
was not peace at any price, peace with dishonour, ho desired or w ould act oj)t 
of. This, his determined and peremptory attitude and language on the l*rit- 
cliard and Oregon disputes, amply testified. The secret of his popularity 
abroad seems to have been, that while sensitively jealous for tlic honour of 
his own country, lie was ever scruimlously alive to that of others, and 
constantly bore in mind tliat, as regarded foreign nations, words from one 
in his position were to\a great extent equivalent to deeds. 

The oratory of Sir Robert Peel was in some respects inferior to lhat of 
the gTcat masters of parliamentary eloipience. As a speaker, he v^as not so 
sonorous and stately as Pitt, so A’aried and discursive as Brougham, glitter- 
ing anJ^cjiigrammatic as Shiel, nor logi'jai and brilliant as Macaulay ; but 
ill ]>evsuasive effect upon a miscellaneous auditory like I he. House of Com- 
inous, lie was immeasurably superior to either (»f them, and for ready 
debating pow'crs lie had confessedly no equal in tliat assembly. 'J'he 
singular fascinarion of his manner w'as greatly enhanced by the charm of a 
*>ich imd linely-modukted voice; and no one could hear him speak for live 
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minutes upon an important subject, without feeling that he was listening to 
an orator marvellously skilled in tlic art of influencing the convictions and 
swaying the wills of his audience. A still higher praise is, that however 
excited by debate, he never addressed a spiteful or ill-natured remark to an"* 
opponent j and even when coarsely attacked himself, disdained to retort in 
kind upon his assailant. ^ I have no time to waste in bandying personali- 
ties witli the honourable member,* was his calmly-contemptuoiis notice of a 
cartload of abuse hurled at him on a memorable occasion. He wisely left 
bis vindication to time and the suffrages of his countrymen. (Ireatcr, 
more brilliant statesmen, in a certain sense — men of showier gifts— tliere 
may have been : the fervid declaniatiou of Chatham — tlio stately periods 
and haughty vcihemcnce of Pitt — the nervous eloquence of Fox — the glitter- 
ing rhetoric of Canning — will always perhaps excite in a numerous chiss of 
minds stronger feMings of admiration than are usually associated with the 
iianiG of ►Sir liobert Peel. Put should domestic confusion and peril, sucii 
as the continent has lately suffered under, and which we, thanks to the 
timely settlement of the exasperating corn-law question, happily escaped, 
inenace this country, the national mind will soiTowfnlly revcrt.to the calm, 
conciliating, 7nr)'leratc btatcsmaii, whose pmctieal wisdom adapted itself 
readily and with marvellous sagacity to the exigencies of the tune, whose 
clear preseiemeo discerned the portents of approaching night and storm 
whilst the summer sun was still high above the horison, and whose patriot- 
ism shrank from no labour, hesitated at no siicriflce, required for the safety 
or v/ell-bciug of the country ho loved so well mid served so faithfully. 

Death, suddenly and luiluokod-fur as it came, found not the eminent and 
still active .statesman iinpre[»arcd. His house had been long simaj put in 
order, Itis fimily thoroughly instnieted in his wishes and commands, coji- 
tiiigcnt on his decease. Tlioso wishes and commands vividly illustrate the 
simplicity and .«inglcnoss of his ambition, and the sovereign contempt he 
fell for the fripi)cries of show and title.s. His reinaijis were to bo placed, 
williont liiiK'ral ostcntalifin or parade, 'in the modest: restingplaee at Dray- 
ton-Passett (Ihurch, beside his father's; and when her Majesty, with the 
graceful coiisidcnUioii by which slie is distinguished, offered to ‘eiinoble’ 
llie family of her deiiarted minister, the respectful reply of Lady Peel in- 
formed tlie (lueeri not only that she herself desired only to be kno-wii by 
tlie name her husband had borne, but that he had left his family a solcimi 
injunction to accept of no title that might bo offered them in rooompeu.se 
for the siTsioos it might be deemed that he had rendered the slatii. 'J'he 
nnich-eovcted ' blue ribbon ’ he bad twice in hi.s life declined— wo dan easily 
i magi lie wit h what .supreme though veiled indifference and contempt . Such 
toys are for the common herd of politiehuis; his was an intinitcly higher 
ainhition — that of .so writing his name upon the history of his eouniry, I hat 
it .should in all time be remembered with emotions of good-will and esfi cm 
by tlic [icople from whoifl he .sprung, and to promote whose; ])cnnaii(‘nt and 
substantial welfare he had cheerfully sjicrificed ease and licalih, endnrud 
unwearied r»blo<|iiy and reproach, and finally turned exult ingly away from 
the entliralJiug allnrements and vanities of power. 

Of the private or domestic life of this eminont person we have no mis- 
sion to speak lu-re. It may be gathered from the glance of miultcr.ihle 
anguish wliich ’vve have all been informed was seen to pass between l..£tdy 
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Peel and the dyinji^ man, when his bruised and pallid countenance met hm. 
as lie was home across the threshold he was never more to pass witli life; 
from tlio profouml affliction of every man wlio was lioiioured by his friemf- 
•ship; and from the tears and blessin.e:s of the population of all ranks wlio 
followed his body to the tomb in Drayton-Bassett Chiircli, whose emotion 
could scarcely liave Ijcen greater had death swept oft’ the best-beloved of 
every family amongst tlicm, so individual and intense Avas the cApression 
of grief and sympathy. 

8ir liobert l*cel has left, besides his widow, a ftimily of seven children -- 
five sous and two daughters. The (ddost, Bobert, the present baronet 
ami member for 'J'amAvorth, lias been long connected Avith the Swi^s 
embassy ; Frederick represents Leominster — his speeches on tin* aihni'ision 
of Jews to parliament and on other occasions exhibit gooil promise; 
William, the third son, though only twenty-five years of age,, is a cajitain in 
the royid navy, in AA'liicih M*r%icehe early distinguislied himscll ---‘a \cry 
promising youngster indeed,’ Admiral Napier, Avho had sei-n him under lire 
at Acre, pronounced Jiim to be in the House of (‘ominous some A'l-ars ago; 
John Floyd. Feel is an olficcr in the Scots Fusilier ( Jnards ; andArtlmr 
Wellesley l*eel, the youngest son, is still at college. Miss I ’eel married, a 
few years sinoo, Visconnt Villiers, the ohh‘st son of the l^arl of ,Ier<ey: 
Kliza, tlie youngest dangllter, is umnnrried. There is yet nolliing accii- 
rately known of the disposition of the A’a.st peixoiai property of the 
deceased Iiaronet, but it will be no doubt, after the example of his fath. r, 
found to be oquitalily distributed among his cliihlren. 


END OF A'Ol.. n 






